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PREFACE 


Xhis book is in no sense an attempt to give a comprehensive account 
of the Greeks and their achievements. It aims at assessing what is 
most characteristic and most striking in them. As such it inevitably 
represents my own views and is to that degree subjective, and may 
not command general assent. Yet, if we are to try to form some 
general picture of what the Greeks were, we have to rely on our own 
judgment and hope that others will to some degree share it. That 
such a task is worth doing needs no defence. There is a danger that 
with the growth of specialization in classical scholarship we may lose 
our vision of the ancient world as a whole, and for this reason we 
must from time to time try to form general notions of it. I have 
set my Hmits roughly from the Homeric poems to the fall of Athens 
in 404 BC, not because I am uninterested in what happened after 
that date or unaware of its significance, but because I prefer to deal 
with a period which has a certain unity and allows a single treatment. 

In such a work I owe an enormous debt to many friends, teachers, 
and colleagues, whose ideas I have absorbed in discussion or in 
reading, and whose thoughts have so become part of myself that I 
am not sure what is theirs and what is my own. I must content my¬ 
self with expressing my gratitude to them in general terms and to ask 
them to forgive the omission of detailed references. My colleague, 
Mr T. G. W. Stinton, has done me a special service by reading 
several of my chapters and giving me the benefit of his acute and 
vigilant criticism. Miss Vanessa Jebb has shown untiring skill and 
patience in procuring the illustrations. 

I am grateful to the following for permission to quote from copy¬ 
right works; Mr R. E. Warner and Penguin Books for Thucydides: 
the Peloponnesian War-, Professor George Thomson and the Cambridge 
University Press for The Oresteia of Aeschylus-, Mr T. F. Higham and 
the Clarendon Press for The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation-, 
Mrs Yeats, the executors of the late W. B. Yeats, Messrs Macmillan 
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and Co. and the Macmillan Company lor !olonn*i Prai^ir’ 
Collected Poems; the executors of the P. R. Ilevan and 
Edward Arnold for The Seven A/fami lliehes qf Ae\thyhts\ I 
H. T. Wade-Gery and tlu? (l<unl)rldf;’(* llniversily (hrrirj 
Cambridge Ancient Plistorj, 


fi'oin lihi 
Mcifiifi 
h oh'friot 

lut (hr 



aHAPlER1 


run uNrrv oi- cjKiun<s 


Ta K who p;a,vo to rnankirul its most imaginative mytlis^ have 

lh<anselv(%s heeorne aJmost mythical. In addition to tluar assnn;d ])osi" 
tion in th<^ devclopnaait of ICuropejm civili/ation tlu^y have another 
outsider history, in a,n Olytnpian isolation (raught with myst<rry and 
splendonr Ix^yond the cottnnon lot of peoples. If their achieverrKints 
a.r<^ listed in the eaJenda,r ofyears^ th(;y ha,ve a second (existence nn- 
toueJn^d aaid niuaillied hy time; ifthey tlnanselvcts lived in their own 
IVIe<literraneaji world, i( has been so /glorified hy soaring fancy and 
emnlons desire I ha t i( setans (o have no place on our workaday phuna;. 
Almost evraythlrip; IleJIenlt* ha,s Ixam so trsmsfi/^nred by ccmtnries of 
admiring worship tha,t it is dilliesrlt to S(a: (he (becks with unclorrded 
(*y(‘S or (o know (heart as th<!y reatlly were. Tla^ process bega,n wheat the 
Roma,ns, conscious of their own boorish beginnitrgs, ])aJ.ronize!d the 
(b^<a:ks as a ra.ee olbulisis a,nd philosopheas a.nd failed to seat tha.t art 
a,nd philof;o|;hy ca.nnert be fully undeastoexl apaa't fi’om the cerndi tions 
which createt ihean. If (bet l>a.rk and Middle Ages paid scanty atten¬ 
tion to the mira.g,e whied ha.d obsetssed Rome, the^ discovery of Rome 
a.t the* ReaiaJssaitce rnesml also tlui discoveay r>(d.he Roman vision of 
(b'cece. Bchirrd the perwea’ atid the pornj) of Rome rneai felb not in¬ 
dexed veay c,lca,rly err conscierusly at first but still with awe and riues- 
tiernirrg; wemdea*, a. driving, (huanonic force, a, sunlit ideal, a perfection 
of achieweaneatt, which was somehow not Romarr, even if it accomrttal 
for eveaytliing that matleaaxl rrrost iir Rome. To track this spirit to its 
hornet, to captures it a.nd wrest frerm it its magical secrets, has Ixaai the 
irrspiring aanbitioir ol’ many wraUa’S, artists, and thiirkers since the 
fiftcrarth crartnry. So [rotcait has Ireen tlui appeal of (irccce, so jaassion- 
ate the devotion which it ar'ousr^s, that tlaa'c is almost no S|)here of 
spiritua.1 or intrrllcrlual aartivity which, has not been toucliixl fry its 
living flame. The results have indeed been unreckonalrle in their 
variety and their sucra^ss, notable alike in [.rhilosophic or scientific en¬ 
deavours to urira.v<d the secrets of Ireing and in the ard(art hopes of 
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artists in words or paint or .storn; to r(‘<'.(»v('r ji lofit yoiilli ul die um I<l, 
a vision ofa single, undivided tuilv<u>;(‘, a Keiise oCinvi.'iildc l<>i< ni at 
work in the familiar scene, of nnroleused potc'olialilic.'i in tin- Iniman 
mind and heart, of an ideal order liirkiii/' behind (he manihihl ap 
pearances of things. For some live c(!n(nri(^s what (he < heel.:; said nr 
thought or made has airocted living men a,n(l W(»nien and enabled 
them to discover new truths about tliemselves, tbeii' mndiiion.-;, and 
their capacities. 

This remarkable record is indeed a tribute to (he inspiration o( the 
Greek example. It shows how the aeliievement ol':i small and indi 
gent people for a few centuries Itelbre liu! birth oCdbrist has eKet(e<| 


an mcaicuiaDiemnuencc on a posterity alien m dshuth, i(s setting, its 
speech, its morality, its comforts, its niaeliines. It provi-s (hat be'lleh; 
and philosophies, which seemed to have been swept, away lor ever by 
such a cataclysm as the triumph of the Christian (limn h, <onId some , 
how survive it and humanize; it and <;xert aga,in in m-w (eiiitoiies 
some of their old dominion. Wo eamiot but ask wliat ipi.dities eii ■ 
abled the Greeks to exercise so wide and so libera,ting, an Inline,,< e, 
what was in the last resort responsible liir theirea,pa<:ity to make 
abandon inherited beliefs for what th(;y believed to be a,,i antben(i< 
aUy HeUenic outlook and force tlieir e.reative endeavo.ns to , ,ndorm 
to rules formed in distant ages under v(;ry dillenmt, .skies. 'In an.swr-r 
these questions, we must start again at the l)e;-,iniiiiig, and a,sk oihets 
which lead to them. What did the Greeks really do? Wlia t were t heir 
e^enual, their unique qualities? What were t,l,e central piinciph-s of 
their thought and the guiding spirits of their live.*;? Wliat impnh*,- 
and what restraints set and kept them on their <;areer ofexpe, i„„.n(’ 
and tnumph? What kind of men were they when they wen; alive? 

To understand the Greeks we must try to rec,apture their exiieri 
ence, to ask what it did for them and what it cost. Sneh a, searcl! <mn 
never e wholly successful. To probe the past is jilways perilous and 
no documents and no monuments can cv(;r qnitt; compensate fur (he 
of many things which enable us to sec men as they n;ally were, 
cannot recover the casual remarks, the sights of rverv d-iv in 

thf^?'^ household, the immcdititt, ellbrtle.ss n'asp of 

thought and sentiment which the living have with one another (hr- 
coburs and noises ofa community at its daily tiisks l he I I m 

Stood hT — understand it a.s'it m.rh-r' 

the Greeks throbstSerarrevenT but witli 

oDstaaes are even more formidable. 'I'hoii/di we kmw 



TIIH UNITY OF THE CIMEFKB 

(JH*ir lan|uui|Y^ as w<*ll aa a, cU^ad laui'iiap^c caaii rvcv la* known, ynt \l 
raanains a. (haul Ian|' (ia|?;(% in wliicli w<^ ( juinof lx*, jann ol* I lx: 
ma,na|'<*nH:nl ol' (lx*. Ionic acccnl oi’ (lx: [)r'onuix:ia,Iion of certain 
juanulfi, .still less of (lx* r'liylinn a.rxl emphasis olhictnaJ speecln (ireck 
music, whi<!h the (h(x:ks th<ans(*lv(*s r<*p;a.r(l(*(l a.s tlie most impoiUmt 
ol th(*ir a,rts a.ixl which was indissolubly comiect<xl with j)oe(ry, is a.b 
nx)St comphdely lost. ()rsoine lilleen more or less rra,E’n)cnta.ry scores, 
only on<! Is ear lier tha,n 400 a.nd tha.t consists ol'Ibnr wry incom- 
plet(t lim^s (rorrr the rfmvkvrrffairipichts. Iwen ifCb’cck music ha.d sur« 
viv(*d in a. mora: p;enerous (pumlily, ils mnnixtr ordilleranp; seah^s, i(,s 
nn(X|na,l tones arid semi«tones, and its hick ofhmy ha.rmonic structure 
would probably maJee it sound unconlh to our una.ccustom<xl <airs. 
Our* ma.in source of informa-tion, (he wr'itlaai word, is woid'ully in« 
complct<‘. We lack the main par! ol“what was onc(* a, rich storruiflyi’ic 
poetry, ol early philo.sophy arid history, ofea.rly (*pic except Iloirxa*, 
of many (raT;edies and comcdi<*s. We have hardly a. tilheofwluU the. 
lliree pp'c'at Adic (r'ap,edla,ns a.c(naJly wroU^ and lhoup;h (he ndrbish- 
hcsips oflCpypt have in r'(*ccn( years yl(‘lded pr'(*cious fraiprxmfs oflosi 
works, (Ixy arc only fra/prxaits, arid make* us all (he morx: <*()nscIous 
(bat (ir'(*ck li(('ra,tur'e must ha.v(^ been richer a,rxl nxx'e va,r Ions (ha,n its 
smvivinp; remains indicate, The r'cdics ofthe visual arts arc: even more 
tajrtaJi/jnfp In the un(‘(pia,l battle appainst the depredations of time 
and the* barbarity ofrmm they have survivetd almost by a.ccident. We 
ha.v(* no fulfsize |)a,intinp^ ofthe classica.1 a,pc; rxr statuc^s in p'old a,nd 
ivory such as wer’c once the piory of Phidia.s. Of tlx: many temples 
which once existed only a few survive, arxl these a.re r'ooliess a.nd 
rninc*d, robbed lon/f aT;o of their fur*nitur*e and their treasures. 
Modern discovery has indeed a,(Ideal much to our knowledge aaid en- 
htr’ged our vision, but we must at the sta,rt recogni/e tha,t our evidence 
is certaJnly Ihigrnentary a.nd may be rnisleaxling. But even the frag¬ 
ments exerl so powerful a,n a.tU’a.ction and ha,ve so abunchint a. vitality 
that they force us to ask what experierxa; went to their making. 

A [)eo[)le lives by its geogra.pliy. WhaT natura: provides a,s a home 
and a. background is the rrx)St enduring element in any na,tionaJ his¬ 
tory. Pliysieal type may he altered beyond recognition by new strains 
and cross-breeding; huiguages may disintegmte before the politieaJ 
pressure or social attractions of new tongues; Imhils, wliieh seem to be 
indestructible, collapse before un()rec:edented menaces or intoxicat¬ 
ing novelties. But miture r(*mains in the end wha,t it was in the: begin¬ 
ning, a. school which by its prizes a,rrd its [xuiaJties lashions its children 
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TflU (JKKKK KXI'HKIKNCK 

to a Special pattern. In Greece the c.onnjpiratioii iuid (liedi.n.n ici ,,i 
the landscape have been a primary Inddenee in ;iliiipiii|-, llic 
of its people ever since the first (Jretik tribes moved down fioni (In- 
north into the lands whichstillbeloii/.>;totIieirdeseeiid:ui(;;. 'riieiehavr 
indeed been a few changes. 'I’ln; momitaJiis, whieli w<ae (»m e eoven-d 
with forests, arc now for the most part (hmmhal, largely b<-eaii;:e (In- 
omnivorous goat gobbles sajilings hehtre (Jnty ha.ve (inm (o /p,,w, 
and wintry rains wash away the scanty soil which ha,s nothing (o’hohl 
it, but the process is at least as old as Fla(.o, who complained (ha(, in 
comparison with earlier times, there remaimxl ‘only (Indame;! of (In- 
wasted body’; 1 at a few places, as at 'rh(;rmo[)yla,e, (In; ;;ea h;i,,-; re . 
ceded before the silt of swollen torrents and (diunged (he <-o;.;;(line,- 
wolves and boars, lions and bears, no longer rove the nioiin(;iinr; and 
wild places; here and there, as in Boeotia, marshes ha,ve be(-n diaincd 
to make fields and orchards. But on the whoh; Greece is phy.si.-ally 
much the same today as it was four ihousiind yaur. a,/;o: a, hnni of 
mountains, which are not huddled together in ungainly hinips but 
flaunt their peaks in proud independence, and (»risl;unls, whi< h a,ic 
themselves mountains with roots engulfed in the ,sca,. I( pr.-!;cn(;i 
dramatic contrasts between barren marbh; or liim-stone m:ui;;<-;i ami 
watered valleys, between rain and snow in win(,(!r a,ml unbroken sun ■ 

shinem summer, between an uneijuallecl Tnagnilic<!,.c,,M.I'wild llowcns 

tJ^eesin March and April and par(;h(-d, crninbling 

tmnou Balkan mass narrows and projects into tlur .nidhuid s<-a, i( is 
not Balkan, but emphatically itself in its configuration, i(,s eli,na(c it-- 
eternal intimacy with the sea. • <"'»a.i(, n,. 

Greece is a land of contrasts, but not of <;xtrein(!.s. Mws. in winter 
there is abundant sunshine; the heat is intense in sutunnu- but iJ-h- 
the humidity which saps energy and ofibrt; districts, msir emmidi (o 

untmns, but often have easy communications by sea- ihomdi mo-u 

amturT'e “ summVi; wi ti^ (H 

th! ^hose water is stored in pools m.d we • <-1-0 

aT:s?pS:Lr “w ^ 
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THE UNITY OE THE CIREEES 

f'rown only in n Irw Irriilc plain?; or in ((‘rrjKtcM and holc?^ carvrd in 
hill«Mid<%s and Intid by ,s(on(' (anbanknxailH; fifdi i;; not n(*a.rly ho <;oin« 
moil or?;o variojii; an in liordinrn faaa,*;; nu^ai i?; ra,rr, and more. Ilkoly io 
b<* kid (ban luad'or iruiUnin Yvi (br (Jrrnk htrdcr ba,H itH oompcaiHa,- 
(ioriH. Win(- i.s abnndani ; in a. kind oldnany llowtas bon(*y yinlds a,n 
a.rnpl(t Hnp|)ly ol'niiEnr; (Jic‘ p;iv<;H milk and (bn inonnUiiirs 

ba.v<t iJxar ba,r<*s a,nd wild bircks, (be; f;ca. i(,H imdb^ls, lobsHa's, a,nd 
fKinidn. Snaiial.y oldbod ba,H n<*v(‘r pntvonlcd tb(^ (ir<u:k,s (roni biang 
bnaJiby a.nd viE’orons; a,nd liir: v<a y ddfionllinH wbic.li a,t((nd ((.HHiipply 
have Htimnlalril llnar (dldris a,nd (Jicir ingianiily. 

Sm^Ji a land (banajidH (,ba;(. itn inba,bita,nl.H nbonld bn. longb, aolivit, 
nntnrprlsinp;, aaid irilnlligniH,. Wb(‘n (b(^ (Jriu^ks rxpoHcal nnwanixal 
cbiblnm aJ. birlJi, dioy Hbow<'d bow f^maoirdy thny in(<*rpr(*(,(!d (Jh! 
(!xa,(:(in/^; condit.ionH of I,bear <'xif;l.(*nr.(% a,nd li)llow(al (b(^ (^xainpln o(’ 
nalnn% wbi(‘b i‘X<a‘(,M il?; own fa^btcUoii and noiHrol by a,bowing only 
dm filrofgoTl 1,0 Hnrvivca I1n! |)liyHi(:al na-panily of dm (inabis in oliair 
<‘non/';b b'om l,b<*ir many mak^ ?;(a,liicH, wliofir ?;(,nrdy, mirinnlaa* fra,me?; 
and limb?; arn eombimal will) ?;lim wa,i?;l?; and compnhmi. baaxl.s. Men 
livin/^; in ?ainb nirnnm?;la.nne?: maabal mon* (baj) (Ix^ n?ina,l (pia,lid(\s of’ 
worlua'?; in fiidd?;, ?;in(:<' nnxbi ofllx^ir labonr lay on monnbnn-Hlopc?; 
and in r’onky bollow?;. d l*ny rnn?}| b<^ a,bln to climb (auiily., In carry 
Ixaivy loa,d?; up a.nd down bill, (.o bn baaxly wilJi Ibn MbifUng a.n(l 
nbapin/^; of atonc?;, t<j (,ra,v(d long; di?;(a,ncn?; on boot, to dnv<t plougb?; 
(brong;b obfUJnal.n, ?;tony noil, (n (a,me bor?{nH and imilnH, to ritpcl tbn 
on?sking,bl?; ofwild aaiimaJ?;, a,ml to (xxlnrc aJike aim aaxl Htorim d’bis 
pbyaicaJ (xpiipmcnt nnifH, bn Hnpplnrnnnlcal by unfla.gging industry, 
<:a,rnlul ron‘Higb(,, skill in nsfumtiaJ ba.rxlicrails, a,ml all tlxt age-old vir- 
tm^s ofdbn (inarinr wbo work?; on diflicidl, kind. As kibonr in tlin fiidds 
promotes embira,nce a.nd ?;trnn|d,b of body, so tlx; bandling of ships 
dmmuxls r|ninkrx*ss ok eye a,ml band, a,gility and ligbtnnss of niovo 
nxnt, nnrn?;iing vigikuicc!, a,nd ra,[)idity ofbl(?cision. (il(X)graf)bi(:al cir- 
cumsta,nc<;s fbrmnd tlx; (Jrcek cliarantm' by forcing it to make tlx; 
most ofil?; mitnral a.ptitmles in a. ba.rd stniggb; with tlx; earth and tlx; 
ebarxmts. 

Tlx; p(;culiar position ofdnxtc.n in tbn south-west<;rn corner of 
kairope. bas dnt(;rmim;d nxx:b in tlx; conrs(; of its liistory. ,ft is [)bysic“ 
ally a, liliml aJI(;y, and oma; immigraails bavn inov(;d in, they a.n; not 
likely to inov<; out (;x:(;(;|)t by S(;a.. It i?; rnoreov<;r rx)t (;asy to cnt(;r by 
lamb Tb(;n; is no royal road from (be; Balkan mass into nori:li<;rn 
Grc(;e<;, ami any penetration rrm?;t be; slow, over mountains wlx;n; 
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passes are not indeed uncomitioii bill, not oClen easy, atul tin- 
river-valleys usually lead in tlie wroiif'' dina'.tion. N:i(iii'<' ptoUa 
Greece from any swift, overwlielrning con((nest by land; il I;i dilfu nil 
even for mechanized, modern armies to control the whole (onniiy 
effectively. On the other hand, Grcec(‘, l(aid,s itself (o jpadnal, piece 
meal penetration. It offers many convenient reHi/ns wber*^ bainls ol 
immigrants can consolidate belbrc making (heir next move and eol 
lect their forces without interference or e.v(;n notice, 'rhongji i(;; hist 
inhabitants were akin to the ‘Mediterramian’ figures whom we on 
the frescoes of Minoan Crete, the Greeks who supplanted (hem eaine 
from the north, probably in intermittent waves. They bronghi with 
them their language, which revealed its northern and inland liinila • 
tions by having to take from the indigenous spitech words li>r ;;ea, 
olive-tree, bean, 6g, cypress,hyacinth, wine, tin, a,ml bath. 'I'hey ab¬ 
sorbed the original inhabitants, of whom only vagm; memories rair • 
vived on the mainland under the name of M*ela,sgia,n’, which may 
have had the same kind of connotation as ‘Widsh’, from (hem (In- 
Greeks took a number of place-names, religious rites, and even divini ■ 
ties. But these different elements were at an ea,rly dale fused in(o a 
whole, except in some islands, notably Gre(e, where in (he fifth < en 


tury Bc there was a corner where the old Aegean or ‘Minoan’ Ian 
guage was still spoken. The Greeks of historie,al times were physically 
a mixed people, and advocates of‘purity’of breed will lind in (hem 


no support for their views. If their sen I pin re and paiiding pres<-n( a 
recognizably standard type, that is probably beeansi; dimal.ie eomli ■ 
tions exert their own control and not only give preliinmee in sm viv;d 
to a type which has long been adapted to them but make ac.eliimu iza • 
tion slow and difficult. The Greeks were not the hloml giari(,s of 'len- 
tonic fancy. The majority of them seem to have lieen, as (hey are (o- 
day, dark-haired and olive-skinned, but among thmri, then as now, 
there were a few whose fair hair marked them out for admirin/^ com¬ 
ment, like Homer’s Menelaus, who is called xanlhos ami looks as if h<^ 
had brown hair. Since the same adjective is given not only to soim; 
other heroes but to goddesses like Dcmctcr, wc; can liaxclly doub( tha( 
It was to mark their exceptional appearance. Zeus, who embodies the 
m^c^ne spmt of the Greeks, is said to have eyebrows of dark bine 
and ffiough we must make some allowana; for poetical limey, wc n-- 
co^ze lum at once as a type commonly to Ik; seen in Gr(;<;c(; (oday. 

Ihough Greece IS not easy to invade by land, itpresenls many pnl 

nusing openings to anyone who has control of the H<;a. from the sea i( 
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Mill l)c ;i.((!ic.k<‘<I :i,( many poiiil!;, and i(, is iio( <li(Ii(uil(, (o csUiblisli 
l)(:a.(ili-Ii<si(lfi from wliinli iiila.ii<l rrf'ioiis Min Ik; inva,cl(;(l a,ml (o soim; 
<;x(.(;n(, (;on(roll(;(l. 'I'Ih; |)ossil)ilil,i(;;> of l.liis situation wiiro ,s(;(;n liy 
Minos, king ol (Iriito soim; two g<;n(;ra,tions lK;(()r<; tin; 'I'rojan Wa.r. 
With liis navy li<; nilod tin; Aogitan and comiiicml the (lydadcs, in 
wlii<;h ho [ait Ids sons to nih;.-* 'I’ho aJisonco ol'lortifioatioiis a,t his 
('.a.pita.I o( (Jnossiis betrays his e.onfiditnee tha.t no s(;a-raid(;rs (;ould 
a,tta<;k it, and six dilferent pla.e(;H, all on the, islands or tiu; coast of tin; 
mainland, call(;d Minoa, indicati; wlnire he <;stal)Iished control- 
|)oints. It is unlikely that he actually c,onquered the mainland, <;ven 
though he exa,cted tribute; from soim; plac<;s. But lu; ha,d gras|)ed an 
css<;ntial r(;a,tur<; ol f»r(;ek politi<;a.l geography, and soon art(;r 1200 no 
the; firs! serious c.omimist or(ir<;<;<;(;, as oppos(;d to gradual inliltration, 
<;aim;, from the; north-w(;sl, with the a,nival ofa r(;lat(;d («r(;<;k p(;opI(; 
known to poste.rity as tin; Dorians. Wi; ca,u hardly doubt that th(;y 
caim; by sea, and it is signilica,iit tluit a,mong the; last doc.uimaits (o Ik; 
writleii in the pa,liu;(; of I'ylos heliire. its d(;stru(;tion is om; which n;- 
cords tin; mov(;im;nt oroa,rsm(;n to I’leurou at tin; mouth of tin; (hdf 
of Pa,(ms. 'I'lie; (;ompi(;st that lollowiid was ind(;(;d d<;vastating. .It ga.V(; 
a. d<;a.th-hlow to the; My<;ena,ea,n civilization, which may alr(;ady have; 
iK;(;n enliiehhid by over~(;x(;rtion abroad and by int<;stin(; struggles a.t 
hoim;, and it plungeid (h'(;ec,(; into a, Dark Age, from which tin; Ore(;e<; 
that we know emerg(;d into history soiru; limr <;(;nturi(;s lat(;r. A simi- 
la,r mena.<;<; ca,m(; with tin; Iwo I*(;rsian inva,sions of 490 and 480 no. 
In diesi; a. [loweirful army wa.s S(;nt ov(;rland by the; east(;rn coastal 
route;, but it was supj)orte;el a,t a,Imost eve;ry peiint by a llee;t, manne;d 
large;ly by Phoe;nie;ian sailors, whie;li not only .se.cureal suppli(;s but 
was also on occa,sion able; to transfiort troops. 'I'lie; (lre;e;ks de;fe;ate;el 
the; ]'e;rsians lirst a,t se;a and the;n on land, hut the; vie;tory at ldalae;a in 
479 woulel harelly have; be;e;n linal if the Pe;rsians had not l)e;e;n he;avily 
handie;appe;el by the; pre;vie)us ele;strue;tion of their lle:e;t and the redue;- 
tion in supplie;s which this me;ant. (irrce;e;e; was inde;e;d at the; meircy of 
the; se;a, anel in the lifth e;e;ntury it took ste;ps to command it. i’hc 
Gre;e;ks be;came; a f)e;oplc l)e;(;anse; the;y Jive;d in an e;nc.lose;d space with 
inarke;d natural frontiers, and so long as the;y w(;re; not attacke;d from 
the se;a, the;y were; re;lative;ly free; to de:ve;lop em the;ir own lines without 
fore;ign inte;rle;re;nce;. 

I'he; pre;se;nce; of the; se;a and a knowle;clgi; ofse;arnanship wlde;h goe'S 
back to e;arly in the; se;cond milleinniiim tnrneal the; e;ye;s and the a|)pe;- 
tite;s of the; (hecks te> what lay be;ye)nd it. In the; Mye;e;nae;an age the;y 
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had already planted scUlcrriai(,s on tin; weftlern and ;;oii(heiii alioic;; 
of Asia Minor, in Cyprus, and even in Syria. 'I'lie Dorian <on(|n<-.'a 
drove other colonists own- tin; Aej>'ean, wlnav. the rej'ions hnown a;; 
Aeolis and Ionia maintained tlie anei(!nt tradilions o( tin- |»rea( pafit 
and developed their owti distiiiKnished and indnhilalily llellciiie 
civilization. From the eighth century onwards a,dv<'nlnron;; panic;; 
sailed farther afield, and Greek cities were builtand nuiiiHaitu'd ;jo (in 
west as Marseilles and.sofarnorthastlieCritn(;a. but llannoril hi.vour<;d 
and most promising field for exploitation was Sicily and South I t:dy. 
Despite the hostility of the natives and the arnnal ineiuua- of powerful 
competitors like the Etruscans atxl tlu; Carthagiiiiati;!, the. (beck;; in 
‘Magna Graccia’, or ‘Great Greece’, took full advantaiy. of leriilorie;; 
broader and richer than they had known at honu; to develop a va ried 
and brilliant life. Despite the barri(;r of th<; S(;a, they ke|)i in toiu b 
with the homeland, worshijrped the sattu! gods, took part in lhe;;ain<’ 
festivals, maintained the same; cnstoins, and s|>oke, the :ianie langinip.e. 
If they intermarried with the local irdiabitajits, it did not intcafeie 
with their conviction that they were full-blooded Greek;;. 'I'beit bivv ■ 
givers were among the first and the most (amon;;. When the fu;;i 
strong tide of Persian invasion drove Gr(;eks from Ioni;i to itcek new 
homes, they found a ready welcome in tin; W<;,sl, where pliilo;iopby 
and mathematics took some of their most monumton;; fbrin;;, 'I'lie 
western Greeks insisted on their Hellenism, a,ml were right to do ;io, 
since they cherished it with unwavering devotion a,ml knewfhnn tln-ir 
acquaintance with more than one kind of‘barbarian’ how nnn h it 
meant to be a Greek. In remoter colonies, like the Griine;i with it;; 
Scythian neighbours, the Greeks were jirobably in closer tom b with 
native populations. But they gave more tlnin they got, and the re¬ 
markable gold-work found in Scythian gravrss testifirts to tin; power- of 
their example. Indeed, Greek colonies did rmre.h to spread the fame 
of Greek crafts by their exportation of fine objrre.ts to distant pkie.e:;. A 
signal example is the great bronze cratrrr /(rund at Vix irr tin; rnirldle 
of France, which is Peloponnesian work of the sixth ceritirry m: fsee 
Plate 49). We do not know how or why it reached this destination 
but it shows the high esteem in which Greek handicrafts were behl 
and how the Greeks met local demands without making eonccs;{ioris 
to local methods or tastes. The Greek colonies wen; imh;ed ontpo;;t,s 
for trade, but through trade for civilization, and their way of life wa;; 
all the more consciously Greek because th(;y were on tin; limit;; of tin' 
known world. The sea, which might have broken tin; Greiik syst<;m 
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iii(() ;u»(l separate lr;ij;-ia<ai«,s, Ih*I(I i(, (o/'xmIk;)- and ).>a.v<t it a, 

s|)(aaa,l unity in wlii<',l) (iu-snvc.njd noinnnniititffl kcipt in tonnii with tin; 
homeland and Iid( tha.t in evtny .semse tlary atill b(don/';ed t(» it. 

In (inteee itfadl'^eof’caphy sliaped the palteni oC politic,a.l lilii. U] 
a,s is prohahh^ the (Ina-ks in the thirteenth century m; wc.ir. united in 
a, loose eonlitderaey under tin; king of Myc.cauu;, they were nev(;r 
a,gain nnit(;d until Alexa.nd<;r ol'Maecalon led them against Persia, 
'liie. most mark(;d feature oftireek polities is tin; division of the eonn- 
Iry into a mutdjca- of small .slaUts, each with its own itidependent 
gov<;rnm(m(, and its own loe,al eharaelc^r. 'liiis was im|)osed by a land- 
se.apc; in whic.h men liv(al in vall(;ys divided from one anotlier by 
m(»untains, or on uplands which pr<;sent<;d f(iw entrances to tin; onU;r 
world, or on islands which w(a'(; la,rg(dy self-sidlicmmt and S(;lf- 
eontained. Paeh distric.t developed its own lif(; and customs and loc.al 
priihg b(;ea,nse it wa,s S(;pa,rat(;, complebg a,nd dillic/ult to control from 
without. Mountainous barricu's w<n'(; not (mongh to pnwfait invasion, 
but they were enough to prevent one state; from being merged into 
a.nolher. Prom time to tina; st.at<;s mig;ht fall under the dominion of 
a|’/'ressive and powerlid mighbonrs or be; liereaul into union with om^ 
another, bat tln*y still ma,inta.ined sona^thing of their |)oliti('a.l inde- 
p<m(haa;<^ a,nd many oftla-ir own institutions. 

It is customary to speak of the units of (Ireek polity as city-states, 
and the phrasei is a,pt enaaigh if we nicognize; that such a sta,te con- 
sisMal of a good dea,l nau’i; than a city. If the city, usually walhxl, was 
the centre of gov<;rmramt atal justice a.nd of many Inmdicrafts and 
tra.des, othe.r ac.tivities went (»n outside;. If the;re; we;re; fe;rtile; ])lains, 
|a;e)ple; weeedel live; in vill<ige;s ne;a,r their wejrk. l}e;yond the; plains was 
rising latal, nsnally e;e)ve;re;d by se;nd), harel te) e;iiltivate; exe;e;[)t in 
pate;he;s anel |)oe;ke;ts, atal nse;fnl chie;lly for pasturing getats. He;ye)nd 
this, atal still highe;r up, we-re; the; reaigh sleepers etfthe meamtains, pe;r- 
haps he;re; and the;re e;ncle)sing setme ise)lat:e;d hamh'.t, but fetr the metst 
part <le;solate;, the; ha,nut etf lumle;rs in snmine;r and sne)w-(;ove:re;d in 
winte;r. Sine;e; many (lre;e;k cities lay e;le)se; to the se;a, the;re; would be; 
petrts wla;re; ships c,e)nlel be; built and harlK)nre;d and a maritime;])e)]^n- 
latietn (;e)uld have; its hetme;. In ge;ne;ral, the; inhabitants etf a e;ity-state; 
woulel be; len'metd of farmers, craftsme;n, and sailors, and many would 
c-ombitie, Iwet etr e;ve;n thre;e; e)f the; re)le;s. Be'canse; all rae;mbe;rs of a e;ity- 
state; liveal in e'.letse; pretximity wilhiti a more or le;ss ene;le)se;d space, 
tlrny ha,d a strong se;nse; etf unity and kinsliif). 'Phis diel nett save the;m 
from inte;rne:cine; strnggle;s etr from class-war, but it me;ant that re;s[te;e*,t 
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for local tradition made them look on the men ofhRlirr < i(ir;i a.'i r.nmr 
how different from themselves, 'riiongh (Jki leudni;' imii.’i in (.ie<-|. 
history were played by a few stales, we e,an eveii hKlay :ie<- fiuin (In- 
remains of many almost forgotten iilaei^s how (hslniiUive (hni h v<-.-; 
must have been. In obedience to their natural HiuTo.induig;; (In-y 
found their own characteristics, developed their own individuahly, 
and, without making much impression on the rest of (freed!, d.id 
formed almost unconsciously to the geruiral patt(;rn of i(!i haliitf;. 

By its very nature the city-state ereatcxl its own special kind ol 
social life. Governments might vary from the; ruli! of the one to (In- 
rule of the many, but when conditions we.re f((nd;un(!n(ally simple 
and homogeneous, differences in manners and outlook mns( have 
been more in degree than in kind, according to the si/e and povveis of 
thewealthier classes. No city concealed divine monarch;; in mysteiions 
isolation or maintained privileged ])ri(;sis as a separale casle. Most 
men shared the same interests and the saini! pnrsnils. hven (hose who 
lived in cities and engaged in manufactures and handicraft.'i, or (hcrie 
who sought a livelihood on the sea, were brought up clo;!e (o (he soil 
and knew its ways. Such men tendixl to hehave (o eai h other a;; 
equals, because they had common concerns and hae.kgroundfi, and, 
despite differences of wealth, lived in much the siinie manner. Biongjit 
perpetually into contact with one anoth(!r :uid knowing their neigh 
hours’ foibles and follies, they dcveloptul a reniarkahle ((u tinig.htne;;;* 
in their social relations. Even if thtiy rcs|)<!e.l.ed hirt.h a,nd lireedin/', 
there seem to have been few such fornud nstrtunls hi^lween men of 
different position as exist in more highly organized ;)0(;ictie;), where 
professional pursuits promote isolated grou|)S of spec,ialisls. A;i in most 
Mediterranean countries, the centre of activity, at lisist h»r nn-n, is 
the street or the public square, where <dl to|)ics, ;uid (-specndly [loli- 
tics, are discussed with eloquence, frankruiss, iind some deg.ree of 
knowledge. If such circumstances fosUir a reasonable, im;asure of di-- 
corum and courtesy, they also foster passionate (juarri^ls, lewd ha,nter, 
and scurrilous abuse. Hierarchical stiffnc,ss and commtircial servility 
tend alike to be lacking. Such conditions encourag;; a lively curiosity 
about personal idiosyncrasies, with the result that a m:m cannot 
shelter behind any delusive disguise conferred by oflice or pedigpei!, 
and though good manners may be usual, they do not pnweni, men 
from saying frankly what they think of one another. Siudi !i .sitimtion 
produces men who are fully aware of their surroundings, extrovet t, 
and civically minded. The city-state did not by any tneaiis alwjty;; 
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prornolu (Icniuc.rac.y, Iml. it. (ixitiaiTl a IhTcioni oriiit,(ac,oMr.s<% a siaisi; 
<)( piasonalit.y, and a, social (ra.m<; in wliicli nnai wen; (;xposcd to tlic 
(nil ol).s(a:va,tion o( (ll(■il■ ((‘.Hows hut not prevented Croin Ixantj tlie.m- 
sclvt^s. 

No l(^ss powia'fiil wa,s the induiaiei; which (,h<^ (»re,<;k sc.eiui had on 
tlx; (h'eek eyi^ and tln^ ((reck mind. I’Ik; tra,v(;lh;r who comes Crom tin; 
we.st or the north to (ir<u;ce (in’ tin; first tirru; may (eel a slight twinge; 
(A disap[)ointni<;nt at tin; nak(;dn(;ss of its outline and its lack of 
exub(;rant e.olour, but In; will soon see that he is faced by a command¬ 
ing b(;anty which makc-s no n;ady concessions to his appreciation but 
(iirc.es its(;lf slowly and un(})rg<;ttably on him. What matters above a.ll 
is tin; (piality o( tin; light;. Not only in tin; e.loudless days of summ<;r 
but, <;v(;n in wint(;r the. light is unlike; that of any othe;r I'airo|)e;an 
e'.ouniry, bright(;r, e;leane;r, anel stre)ng(;r. It sha,rp(;ns the; e;elge;s of the; 
mounta.ins against tin; sky, as the;y rise; (rom va,lle;ys or sea; it give;s 
an e;ve;r-e;ha.nging design to (In; (edels anel hollows as the; shadows shift 
eni or eid'them; it turns (he; .se-a. to eipal a,t elawn, to sapphire; at mid- 
da,y, anel in sue;e;e;;isie»n (og;e)ld, silve;r, ;unl h;a.d be;(e)re; nightfall; itoiit- 
line-s the; elark f;re;e;n of line olive;-tre;e;s in e;ontrast to the- rusty eir oe;hre; 
seiil; it sta,rls innumerable; variatiems ofe;e>lour anel shape; in unhe;wn 
reie-.kainl he;wus(e)ne;work. 'rhe;be;auty of the; (beck hunlse;ape;ele;pe;nels 
prinuu'ily on the; light, anel this hael a pe)we;rful in(lue;ne;e; on the; 
(lre;e;k visiem ed'tin; worhi. just be;e;a,eise; by its ve;ry strength and sharp- 
ue;ss the; light (etrbids the; shifling, me;lting, eliaphanous e;fre;e;ts whie;h 
give see e|e;lie;a,te; a e-.barm tee the; Kre;in;h or the; Italian se;e;ne;, itstimu- 
late;s a, visieen whie.li be;le)ngs lee the; sculptor meu'e; than tee the; j)ainte;r, 
which ele;pe;nels ne>t see ineich e)n an intrie;ate; eteernbination or(;ontra,st 
e)f e;e)le)urs passing inte) e;ae;h othe;r as e)n a e;le;ann;ss e)f e)utline; anel a 
sen.se; eef mass, e>f bodie;s e;mphatle;a,lly pla,e;e;d in spae;e;, ofstre;ngth anel 
■seelielity behinel natural curve;s a.nel proted)e;raue;e;s. Sue'.h a landse:apc 
and sue;h a light impose; the;ir se;crct fli,sc,i|)Iine; em the; e;ye;, and make; it 
se;e; things in e;ontoeu‘ and re;lie;f rathe;r than in mysterious [)(;rspe;c,tive; 
or in flat spatial redations. 'I'ln-.y e;xplain why the; r)rre;(;ks produe:e;d 
gr(;at se;nlpte)rs and arc,hite;e:ls, anel why e;ve;n in their painting the; 
foundatieeu e)f any ele;sign is the; e;xae;t anel e;on(ide;nt line. 

Nor is it pe;rhaps fanciful to think that the; (ire;e;k light playe;d a part 
in the; forrnatiem eef (lre;e;k thenight. just as the; c;le)udy skie;s e)f ne)rtlK5rn 
Eure)pe; have; mirse-el the; huge, amorf)he)us prejgeaiy eef Ne»rse; mythe>- 
le»gy or (b;rma,n tne;ta,physie;s, see the; (lre;e;k light surely in(lue;nce;el the; 
e;le;ar-e;ut e;one;e;ptie)ns e)f (>re;e;k pbile»se)phy. If the (}r(;eks were; the; 
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world’s first true [)hil<)SopIiet'.s in tliut (liey (iitmcd .1 < oii'.i;.(t ii( .uiil 
straightforward vociil)til!uy for uhstrac.t I(lc!i!i, il wa:; lap-rly Ih i.uim- 
their minds, like their eyes, sought naturally wind is hn id aiid uell 
defined. Their senses were kept liv(;ly by the Unii- dl'die hj-hl, and 
when the senses are keenly at work, the iiiin<l hdlow;; no lear; la i iilv 
and seeks to put in order what th<;y give it.Just as I’lalo, in hi'ise.in h 
for transcendental principles laihiiid tin; mass ofplienoinena, (ended 
to see them as individual objects and eompan^d hiNi<adial piimiple 
to the sun which illuminates all things in tin- visible wodd and leva-als 
their shapes and colours,* so no (Jreek philosophy is happy nniil ii 
can pin down an idea with a limpid (hdinition and make ils ondim- 
firm and intelligible. That the (Ireeks were nioved by some sm b < on ■ 
sideration may be seen from their ns(! ofllnt word;; rn/a; ami ///m lo 
mean ‘notion’ or ‘idea’. Originally tiny meant no more ih;m ‘hum' 
and were applied to such obvions f<»rins as the imni.ni body. 'I he 
transference of the word from eone.rete to al)Slra( I, fiom visible- (<» in 
visible, shows how the Greek mind worked when i( moved (rom (he 
gifts of the senses to the principhrs behind (licaii. 

If the light is the first element in the Gieek seem*, (he ;;(•( omi i;: (he 
sea. Its ‘watery ways’, as Horner calls tlnan, bind nio;;( di.sdir c; in 
Greece, whether mainland or islands, to om; aaiodier. I ( plays a laigei 
part there than in any other Knropesm <;omi(iy becncie hn most 
places it is the best, and for many tin; only, means rd rommnnit adon. 
There are few districts from which it is not sonn;wh<-te visible. < )f(en 
in isolated solitudes among the mount,aiiis a, man will Ih-I (hat he har; 
lost sight of it, only to see it again round the next (nrner. M:i.'iter y of 
it was indispensable to survival, and frnce mastery was g:dned, m-w 
vistas inspired to adventure. The (freeks wme sa.ilors bom the dawn 
of their history, and, because they wen; br<;d to ships, (hey w<*i’e ;ia ve<| 
from sinking into the narrow, parochial round which would othei wira- 
have been the lot of dwellers in small city-stat(;s. 'I'he, .sea, drew alike 
those who wanted profit and those who wanted excitement, ami wa;; 
the chief means by which the Greeks ex])anded their knowled/«e of 
men and manners. But it was more than this. Its spee,ia,l (;m;han (mmi t, 
‘the multitudinous laughter of the sea-waves’, of whi(;h Ae;;ehyln;( 
speaks,® took hold of the Greek consciousness and lu-lped (,o .shape 
some of its most characteristic convictions. At lirm*;; no sea can be 
more alluring than the Aegean with its rippling w!i,ve;; or it;; hal( yon 
calm and then indeed it presents an image of that (;(;lcstial rafli;un e 
which the Greeks regarded as the most desirabh; ;;tate of man lint 
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even wIk'ii i(. ;ic(‘iiis (o lx: luo.sl, wolc.oinitig, i(, suddenly elnui/'cs its 
iiiid nn-inic.cs with ruin on hidden reds froni niereiless winds 
:uid mounting; w;ives. Ity i(s unprediela.hle moods :i.nd its violetit 
vag.'iries it provides u lesson on the preeurious state oriuumui life, 
whieh in the very moment when all seems to he lafiped in golden 
ealm is overwlielmed in uidijreseen disaster. It is not surprising that 
when Sophocles sang; ol llie uni(pie aehieveirients ol'inan, he put sea- 
litring first in his list: 

lie makes the winter wind carry him 

Across (he grey sea 

'l')iroug,h the (rough of’towerin;; waves.® 

(lommaiid of'thesea, was indeed something of whieh to he [iroud, and 
it Id), a,n indelihle mark on the (Ireek eharaeler. 

I he iH'ople shaped hy this physical setting was divided politically, 
hut was none the less |)roud that all its memhers were CIreeks tuid as 
such <IIirereul h'om (he res(, oCmankind, 'J'his conviction was (ixjnded 
on sound !i<'nse, as we can see from (he w(»rds which Herodotus gives 
(o (he Alheniaiis when (hey rejed the propos:d ofthe kingoCMacedon 
(ha( they shoidd deset( (he (Ireek cause af>;ainst I'ersia: ‘It is not well 
tha,( the Athenians shoidd he (rtiilors (,o the (Jreek mition, which is of 
like hlood and like speech, and has common huilding;s to (.he gods and 
conurntn sacrilic.es, and mtinners of the same kind.’ I lerodotus, who 
divined (he m:iin principles ora,nthropoIogy, assumes Umr criteria (itr 
heing, a (Jreek common descent, la,ngua,ge, religion, and culture. Of 
a,ll these (he (Ireeks were conscious, iind to ;dl (hey appetded when 
(hey wished (o s(re.ss (heir essential uni(.y and their diirerence from 
litreigners. 'I'heir common descent was known from legends of a, 
heroic, a/'c, whose famous ligures gave, :i ,st:irt to many genealogies 
and were celehrated throughout (Jreeee in song :uid stone. Their 
common langmige was an indispu(a,hle f;ic(.. 'I,hough (Jreek falls into 
(itur main dialects and though each ha,s many hranches, they are. all 
parts of a. single, highly individua,! language, and were mutmdly in¬ 
telligible despite considerable differences of voc:dnilary and ]>ronun- 
ciation. In comparison wi(,h it the (Jreeks thought foreign languages 
to 1)0 like the twittering ofswa,Hows.”'Iheir common religion was re¬ 
vealed not only in the names anti chara,c.teristic.s ofthe Olympian 
god.s, but in the existence of shrines, like those ofZeus a,t Olympia and 
Aixillo at Delphi, where (Jreeks from all [)ar(.s joined in sacrifices and 
games and Ihi'f'oi loc.ji .1 diffe.rences in a consciousnc,ss of Hellenic, 
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unity. Common culture culls for iu» coimnctil in .1 |tto|,lr ulto 
matured so strong a national li(i% but. wlia( niatlcird (o ilo ni m 

it was liberty. They insisted on l)ein;.'' fi'ce ;ilike (ioin lot( l;oi (l(iiiMn.i 
tion and from the whims of irresponsible a,n((ter;t(;;, .uni (In;;, int»n 
than anything else, persiuukd tluan tliat (bey were uiilil.< odiei 
peoples. 

The Greeks called a foreigner barhnros, and from il oni own wool 
‘barbarian’is derived. But in its (airly days (be Greek word was iio( 
necessarily contemptuous or liostile, and nieini( li((lr more (li.in 
‘foreign’. The Greek attitude towards fiirelgners vai ied, as vve miejn 
expect, from age to age and from persmi to peition. Tboni'Ii lltmiet 
tells ofa long and violent war l)(;(:ween Gretdoi and 'I'rojan;:, be m.d.c;; 
the Trojans the equals of the Greeks in all (be manly viidie;: and 
never hints that they are inferior because they :ir<- alien. In (In' 
seventh and sixth centuries (lu; Greeks of Asia, Minor were' no( in 
the least ashamed to karn n(;w ndinenienlfi o(‘ livinp, fimn (lien 
Lydian neighbours. Herodotus, who travelled widely, .saw mm b (o 
admire in the Persians, and Xenoplion linigld liir (bem :t;; a ftieml. 
But such admiration was often tempered by an annuied < on(emp( for 
outlandish ways. Even Herodotus laijoys a sly smile wlien lie re< oids 
such items of foreign diet as liee, moiduys, a,ml elderly rebttives; ” 
and if we want a vivid picture of what the a.verage Gicek fell ,abon( 
Egyptians, we have only to look at the vas(! by (be Pan Pain(ei on 
which Heracles deals decisively with Biisiris and bis snub no.sed a(’ 
tendants (see Plate 60). After the Persian Wars bad revealed vvba( 
hideous destruction could be wrought by barbarian invadei:;, (In- 
Greek attitude hardened, and the word harhann bep,an (o asrmme 
some of its modem associations. It was felt that finci/pier;;, being, 
without liberty, had at the best the morality of slave:; arid mifdu all 
too easily indulge in acts of violence lit only fiir bru(e.‘i.‘" jn;;( a.-i free-, 
dom was what the Greeks valued most highly in their own (radition;;, 
so what they most deplored in alien peoples was their (endeney (o 
behave below the level of free and re.sponsible men. In tlieir eoneep. 
tion of‘barbarians’ the Greeks paid a tribute to their own ideal of a 
rational and self-controlled humanity. 

When Herodotus observes that the Greeks were united by their 
language, he touches on something of the first im|)ort:mee. I( is in¬ 
deed central to any consideration of them, because its strnetnre and 

ite scope throw a vivid light on Greek thought, its method:;, iC; capaci¬ 
ties, and Its means of expression. From it we ea,n understand n.ore 
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Cully iuhih; <|ii;ili(i<-s ()rwlii(;|i lliu (lr(;<'kfi l,lu;ui,S(;lv(;,s wcux; hardly cuii- 
S(;iouf;, liiil which arc rchwajil, (oaiiy dear view oClhdr a,dii(;v(aii<:ii(. 
It wa.ii indeed one oCtheir moNt pn-eioiiH aoNels. ICthey brought it Crotn 
tlu; north winni they hnst eanie to C;reee,(g they n(W(!r e,<!a,s<-d to do 
V(doj) and (ani<.h i(, nnlil it bee.aine a most mastcu’ly instrurruait, 
(■ajjable ol dealing with a.ny li)rm oC <!X|)re.ssion, Croin the richest 
poetry to the most prae.tieal pros(a DespiU; its air oC.simplidty, it is 
hij'lily aalv^uu.ed and lat r(unoved li'oni a,iiy <'()nn(txion with prifnjtiv<* 
language, which is notable lor its comple.xity, its inability to advance 
Irom pai'ticula,r per<',<^|)tions to g,(;ne.ral notions, and its c.onc,eru with 
impressions isillna- tha,n with ideas. 'Clu; very discipline oCCireck is 
evidence- li.r its maturity. The system of its syntax, whidi may seem 
imne(;essarily li>rmida,bht to those who are bred on a loose analytic 
lang,ua.;’e, was none tiu' h’ss a. triumph o( the oi'gani/.iug mind ov(;r 
th<^ obstinate material oCconsdousness. 

The advantag.es oft beck can Ix^ seen iCwe c.ompa.r(^ it with Ca,miliar 
modern tongues. Its most striking, quality is its chirily. However com- 
phtx its ruh-s may be, it has not be(m Cuddled by ov<;rwork or im¬ 
poverished by sloth. Its ability to say what it means is largely due to 
its syntax, which has indeed aba,ndon<-d souk; oCtlu; original Indo- 
ICuropean cases, like tiu- ablative, tiu- locative, and tlat instrum<;nta,l, 
but, has kept the old wide ra.ng,(^ ol moods a,nd tensfss lijj' verbs l)ec.a.use 
tlu'y arc ne<;essary to make a p(»int plain. 'This is true <;ve.n in some 
respec.ts which we mig.ht think uiulidy linicky, like the reUaition oC 
both tin; subjunctive aiul the optative moods. Both deal with notional 
possibilities, a,nd th<‘ distinction adds a chirilication to language;. No 
doubt the same result ( enild have been ohta.ined by auxiliary v<;rbs, 
but it mij'ht not then he set clear or so mail. 'I'lie (Ireeks were not shy 
oCc.etmplexity iCit served a read ne<;d, and their loya,lty to an elaborate 
synta.x is a, testimony to their ehtsin; to sa,y things shortly and dinally 
without circurnlocutietti (tr aitibig.uity. ICtlu; syshan oCconjugations 
and dechaisions makes litr clarity, this is r(;inl()rc(;(l by the nature oC 
the (ireeT voeaibulaty, in whieT eaich word has normally a central, 
well-delined nuauiiug and, eveai wluai this is extendeed to new pur- 
pos(;s, is sehlom mu hair, and lluax; is a marked shortage; etC wetrels 
whiedi assume; tlmir meauiiiif' Cretin tlmir eiemtext, and are; in con.se:- 
fpie;ne;e: neithe;r' pre-ease: nor e-xpre-ssive:. 'This is nett to say that e;ve:ry 
(lre:ek weirel ca.n be translate-el by a single: e:(piiva.le;nt wetrd in Knglish. 
f)n the: e.ontrary, etne: etl the* niain dilfieadlie*s in tra.nsla,ting C«re:e:k is 
that there: are: etCten net single* Isnglish e-epiivaleaits letr wetrels whie-.h are 
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perfectly dear in Greek. l''or iti.stiuiee, llie word;; \vlii< h u<- miivru 
tionally translate by ‘pfood’, ‘beiudifld’, ‘jiufr, .uid 'virluc' .dl li.ue 
meanings whieluk) noteoiiK'.ide. wilJi iJieii' veoiioir:. Hoi oihc 

we know how they work, there is no |'r<-;d dilln idly in li.ui’il.oini' 
them, even if we have to naidcir tliein didiaenlly in didrrno |d,n 
The clarity of Greek holli in strnc.tnre and in voi ahnlaiy in.ty ou< 
something to the spoken word. Sinei; even die mosl exaded iilci.Oioe 
was meant not to be read hnt to lie heard, I'very senli'in e h.ul (o hr 
forceful, carry its full load of miianin/;;, a,nd leave no donhi of iia 


purpose. 

Another notable charaeteristie of Greek is ils fh-xihiliiy. 'I'heie 
seems to be no topic and no occasion to which i( camioi li-a- wild 
effortless ease and appropriate dignity. As Greek eiviliz.iiion <l< 
veloped and explored new territori<;s ofthon/^hl, so the l.uif'ii.if'e dr 
veloped, adapted itself to new dcniand.s, and linuid ilssnitahic inslm 
ments for them. Just as from a remote past Greek poetry rnii< hrd its 
vocabulary by the formation ofcompoiind adjrelive;; and the .nlmir; 
sion of many synonyms and alternative (iirnis, sn Girrk pro.sr, (,h ed 
by the formidable problem ofshajiing a language lor philosopliy ami 
other branches of abstract thought, was no less rrsonreelnl ,iml sm 
cessful. Ifit was fortunate in being a.ble to liirm ahsliar t nonm; Imni 
adjectival stems, it used this and other m<;ans with ermfidenl ;;kill and 
seems never to have failed to make its theoretical slateim-nis simple 
and lucid. The Greeks displayed an extraorflinary <;aparity (<,r male ■ 
ing words assume new duties without losing their Irrsimess ni ihrii 
force. This is all the more remarkable since it mea,nt a complete break 
with their old mythical and pictorial way of thinking, anrl it. i;; liludy 
that they reinforced their vocabulary from (lonimon aelions, hahils 
and handicrafts by extending the implication ofliimiliar words to mi’ 
precedented duties. The early Greek lhinker.s sneeeeded in makinn 
quite new ideas readily intelligible. This was a decisive stroke ok the 
intellect and reflects a remarkable capacity |(,r ri.sing to opporhmiiir.s 
revealed by new perspectives in speculation. Hneh a langnagr ex - 
pands because men feel an urgent need to metd: certain intellectual 
requirements, and force their speech to act liir them, [t reveals an 
energetic, enterprising intelligence, which is impelled hy tin- expan- 
sion of experience and the birth of ideas to find word lor tllem- 
wbeh hkes fine distinctions and insists upon making them; whieh 
ppreciates the nuance of the spoken word and employs elleelivi- 
means to get it nght; which forces its way beyond hallitull eoiK:epts 
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in ()(li(‘r:i uunv naM'ficMl and iiion* abriDac I and d<i<\*; no( in (he prncc.Sfi 
lofir il.*; laa vc* ra lonnnii i(n fn ip, 

in((^ll(a (iial (apac dy ()rCir<*(di h nialrlaal hy Uti a(*?*(lic^(J(' vir- 
in(K*;ily, II cKrrl.*; (n a, fiiufndar d<"|prn {\tr alhacJaai*; n( lla* livini';* 
word. d'lxHiaJ* il i;i li;;l di(\'a* fiyMjnniadi'ally, .*jnrri(^ of 

dnan .spiitip, dm mind if Only brcan.sc da-y a,rn Ur/A ample in (Mir 
own lan|pia|»r, Jn.sl fMa anf;<* (in^ek if! infha lial, i( liafi a. fiirinaJ elo 
IpnH’r wln< h i:; ((M) nfUai hn kiip' in arialylir. Iajifpiaf;(*f^ like* ICn/fli.sli; 
dm nmrr p;rammar impatf.*; diaeipliim and liarinnny to aJrnosf any 
,s(*n(en(!(% allows a widc^ variiMy of worckcnckn, and In all dm rntalnr 
laa’aiifK! if Inn; no :adr;!diary aidra OInonyJi tin* (irni f;ip;ni(i<!a,im(i ofitK 
wor<k;,( Jrcok liaa a ^r(^';lm(^';:; wlih h lixe.*; ilic atlenlimi on tim donnna,t- 
inp; id('a widanH r'(*((‘r(aa'(^ to vafpa^ or^ irr(*lc*vant aa*UH,ia,l,ionf!, d'la)Mp;h 
it i;; I<N';.*; inarmornal than Laliip it liar; laaa* da* l(*f;fi a. niaj(‘,sty which i?{ 
dm naai* ini|ir'c*afiivc laa an.'a* it ha?J la^ air of la’Inp, calcuIaUal, hut 
r‘i.u(\n naturally from da* (hanandr* oldi mood or a fill ua da mu In (hr hi 11 
p^annd of itfi faumd:;, i(:i in h array of vow(*lf^ wla'daa* pur(* or diph- 
(horpyi, aral ilr; (miliol of all (hr ( hird (omionaidf!-, i( ha;; a, far’ riclaa* 
(onal vari(dy than Inipjifjlp in whir h (la* vowrd;; ((aal lo d(d(a'iora,(,r (o 
a drad nnifia rnity and ((Mifionaiil;; aj'(* too ofirm nhni(*d or ia*|»l(*r((*(L 
ICvrn within (la* liMuial frame;; impon<*d hy (radition on (la* difirrr.nt 
kirak; (rf li(<a'a(m'c% wr!((a;; (onld di;;play (o a, liipli drprra: daar own 
individual (af;(<* in word;; aral |pv(‘ liill play thrrMipJi (faun to tla*ir 
trm|)<!r'anamt;a 'dhro* i;; no danpya* of (ir (*(*k laa.omln/^; niufjclohoinah 
an ladin ;;ona*dna*;; doc*;;, or Ixanp^ oonfiraal to a. IIrni((;d and .Htan- 
da.r<li/a'd vot ahnlary, lilu* I'Vraa li (la;;;;i( a,l poetry. With aJI its 
fitrrtnpjh aral maj(*;;(y, it rranain;; fiupph* and fannouf; and easy to 
ma,nap,(*. OlircMipJi it;; rir h ;;tor'(t odword;; and it;; innatr; rctHour'rrrul- 
im;;;:, it I;; ahh* to po ntr aipjit to da* point, to nay with riaaaty ajal annur- 
armr junt what lian to fm nald, aral to h*a.v<^ un woialrrnip that no mimh 
ran hr na,id no hrirfly. 'Thin mipjit ntaan to imply an unnophindaniUtd 
aral nntutor'ral nim|)li(:ity. But diin in far from hrinp; the rane. Tla; 
nimplirity in founded on ntr^cmpth, aral junt la*rann(‘ the rxpr<;nHion is 
;;o dira*rt, it r'(dh*(*(n all tia* nanr* power fully dm freliups that; inspire it. 

The, unity ofda^ (trer^kn < (>ntaira*d a p,rrat divianity of local va.ria« 
tionn. IfAdamn aral da* eitirn; of' Ionia, w«*r*(; da: most adv<aituroun a.nd 
<mt(Tprininp;, Sparta, and its kiralrral island ofCln^tr; rhmp; most dma- 
eiounly to tia* traditions oldla* past, Ihrt Atlams did not ta.k(; any h;ss 
int(;r(*f;t in its own h*py’ndn aral (atremonien, or Sparta,, in tia* s<W(mlh 
aral sixth e<mtnries, fail to (lev<*Io|) a, p,a,y aral eha,nninp arl. in ira;tal, 
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ivory, and pottery. In the uikkllo ori,li(* nlx(,li (:<*i)(iiiy dif itilaiul <il 
Samos was in the van of inatlieinaties, (ui//,liirrriii/>, pocliy, and 
sculpture, but lost its supremacy when it wa.s <'.niH|u<Ted by (he I’er . 
sians. The merchant-princes of A(;jj;ina a,nd (lorinlh w<a'e j'eneioii;; 
patrons of the arts, and even in shigffish Hoetpia. there wa;; a linn*- 
honoured tradition of local song. Even is(»late(l f»r iiisif>ni/icaji( phue.'t 
have yielded evidence that sciilptur<! and a.rchit<!e,tnr(; w<Te living, 
arts in them and developed their own local individnaJity. SyUeins of 
government varied from place to [dace, and (X)niprised Inuaaliiary 
monarchies, landed aristocracies, mercarjtile oligarchies, a,nd a)'g,r<'!a. 
sive democracies. These diversities represented didirreiHos of local 


temperament, and it was common form to look on (In; Sparlans as 
unduly apprehensive of change and on the Alhenimis as (oo prone (o 
it. In remote districts, such as Arcadia and I'hesprolia, riles nn"[di( 
survive which had passed out of use <dsewheto, and Ihmc must ha ve 
been many places which were littk; loiudual hy tin? more revohiiion 


ary movements m thought, but (Ireece is a small couniry, ami inevii.. 
ably even the poorest places rcsjKuided to curiont liishions. A new 
style in painting or sculpture found ready mark(;ts and inspired hual 
craftsmen to imitate it, and quite small cities woidd take a, (.ride in 
seeing that their coins rivalled those ol riclnu' rivals in desig,n and 
finish. Poetry, which might have been handicappisl by dilferema-s of 
dialect, transcended them by devising a special j)0(;tical h'ui/'nage 
which was based on that of the epic and, lilu; it, could be unders(oo<| 
m any part of Greece. Poets, philosojihers, and doctors toured (he 
country and were welcomed alike by kings, tyra,nl,s, m.bles, ami 
democracies. The vanety of life was inclcatd remarkabh;, bn(, i( was 
built on a solid foundation, the traditions and the customs whi<-,h were 
the common heritage of the Greek [leoplc. 

The beginnings of Greek history are lost in an irtTcovm'a bh; tmsl, 
and though the first decipherable records come from about la.oo no’ 

m reconstruct it from the Griteks’ own’ 

oughts, begins with the Homeric poems in the la.st [lart of the 
«gh.h cent^y. H„e indeed fcough the eye. of go„i„e I,;;,.;: 
men and women lived and died, and here we siu; the beginning of 
^most everything that is authentically Hellenic. J'or some ince Inin 

more hke themselves and less and less like other peoples This is their 
^eat their classical age. After the f^ll of Athens to Sparta in 404 no 
something was extinguished for ever, not merely a fim lifimiml a' 
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hoIrliM’.sj; i?u: arid t^xpcn irtK'iil, buUu'» Initi anfunupdoiifi whirth 

li;itl n(’V<*r l)cf*n ra^riotaily bnl turn IomI tlutir anthorily and 

(ji(»ir liohf, (Jr<a*k rivilr/afinn in ila heyday ch^ixanUul nn a< (Inn haJ- 
an(.(t nf an (a|nilihr!nin (adwncai tra,dil,Inn and innovalintn 

Whnn till?; waa l)rc>ke'n, dn* nirl jitrnnjdl* <:nni|)lnt<aH^sa bnf;a,n to 
(l(*(“ay, a,nd (houf^Ji da* (biirdi oantnry has indcaal its hif^;h anhl(^v<v 
naails, it lanka dn* old aaiairanca:, Nota- thn less it rnaintairaal much 
dnil was im|H>r(a,rU and r.ha,!a,r.t(aafid(‘j until Ahtxandcr carrhal liis 
Ctrea^k aj’ujy ae rx^ns Asia, to (he llindinkush and created so many 
()|)|)or(nnitiefi Ibr (ina^ks that the famielaral was im|)OV(aished and 
enfia^bhal by (be lure ofnew <an|>ires aaid (wca-rxtexaling horizotis. But 
l)(!lwram Honan' and the fid! oh Athena da! (inadcs disi)lay(al a. ro 
inarkable unity in the variety and the seah! of their maixulakings. 
'riay iniyjd maintain dillennU. f;ya((mis govrannanii, or conduct 
bloodthirsty wan; with oia^ ajadJau’, or niakt! dt^aJs with barba,rianH 
(in* privaU^ caals, Init the: main |)att(nri of tlaar a.chicw(‘naait is chair 
<’:noufdu In the counthsis eom|dc*Kilits; ortocal history we s<a! a jax^ple 
(()r|png; n<*w instrunanitii of (avili;^ali<ni and advancin/^ li'om outlook 
to outlook ami (rom styh! tostyh** In (his rapid miceession orcha,ng(%H 
we may discenr (he ptaanarienl eleirienls, the ladiitls aial da* ais.Mump* 
tioufj, tia* (*ndurinf'; human tmupersum-rd, the political passions a,ml 
convic.ti<nr;;, tla* vision ohthe I'xals, and the searching curiosity about 
nran and his |)la<!c in the universe*. 


c 
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THE HliROIC (Hi’I’I.OOK 


Though the new Greek world whidu otiicr/'ttd (t'orii (lie l):irk Ap,*- 
was different indeed from that of the My(;(;n:i<;:ui kin/'.'i, i( clict iNhcd 
legends of that resplendent past, and, with tin; Ioitp,iii;' adminUioti 
which men feel for a greatness which they cannot recover (»i‘ rival, t In- 
Greeks saw in this lost society sormdhing ln;roie, and Huperhuinan, 
which embodied an ideal of what men should he and do and ;adler. 
Their imaginations, inflamed by ancient stories of vasl underlakinp,!! 
and incomparable heroes, of gods walking on die eardi as die h ionds 
of men, of a noble splendour in external cireunistances and in I'oin dy 
manners, formed a vision of a heroic world which diey < herished as 
one oftheir most precious possessions. I'Vomit (In^ derived die nodoii 
that a man should live for honour and renown a,nd play his pa,it widi 
style and proper pride among men as nota,l)le a,!t hiniiieIC 'I'hey knew 
of all this through a long tradition of poetry which derived ils slorie;! 
and its characters, no less than much of its teehniqiie and it:i lan¬ 
guage, from Mycenaean times and was ])assed ft•onl praieration lo 
generation by an oral tradition on tlie. lips of men. For ns (his (ratli- 
tion survives in the Homeric poems, which came indcaid towards ils 
end but kept its authentic spirit in their generous outlook and stroiip; 
sense of human worth. Since they were from an early time tin; slaph- 
of Greek education, they encouraged a conception of nia,iihr.od in 
which personal worth held pride of place, and strengthened an ideal 
favoured already by other circumstances. 'I'ln; smallness and self- 
sufficiency of city-states promoted a degree of independence which 
was impossible in the centralized theocracies of I'/gypt a.nd Asia. A 
nation of seafarers had opportunities for enter|)rise which would have 
been denied to mere workers on the land. 'I’he individna,lisni, which 
conditions imposed on Greek life, suited its inherited cult of heroic 
manhood and endured in historical times as one of the most striking 
elements in its beliefs and its behaviour. 

The essence of the heroic outlook is the pursuit of honour through 
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acdoa. Tlu' rna,n in Ik: who, being ondowcd with Nupcrior ()iiali- 
ti(*s ol liody and mind, iincn them to the ntmoNt a,nd wiriN tlie a^pplanse 
ofhiN (ellowN beea^iiNe he Npa,reN no effort and Nhirks no rink in luN de¬ 
sire to maJu* the most odiis /'[ifts and to surpa,NN other men in liis exer¬ 
cise of” them. His honour is the centre ol'his being, a,nd any affront to 
it eaJls for immediaJ,e amends. He courts danger gladly because it 
ifives him the best o|)portunity ol\showing of what stufl’fie is made, 
Snell a- conviction and its systcan of behaviour are built on a, man’s 
concepdoiiofdumself'andorwha,theowes to it, and ifit has any further 
sanctions, they a,re to be found in what other men like himselfthink 
of” him. By prowess and renown he gains an enlarged sense of per¬ 
sona,lity a,ml well-being; through them he has a second existence on 
the li|>s of men, which a.ssures him that he has not failed in what mat¬ 
ters most, fame is the reward ol‘honour, a,nd the hero seeks it before 
c:vmythin|?;' else, 'This outlook runs through (Jreek history from 
Horner's Achilles to the historicaJ Alexander. It is countered and 
modifiral and aJUu'ral, but it p<n's!sts aaid even extends its held from an 
individual to a. national oudook. It is a. cr^eed suited to men of action, 
a,ml through it the (Jr’ceks justified their passiomite desire to vary the 
pattern of their lives by r'csourceful a.nd unfhigging enterprise, 
'rhougii in its eaaly stages, as we see it in Homer, it has much in 
common with similar ideals in other heroic societies, it is more resi¬ 
lient in (Jreece tluin elsewher^e a,nd endures with unexpected vitaJity 
when the city-state is estaJdished with all its demands and obligations 
on its mernber^s, a.nd when the new conception of the citi/.en might 
seem to exclude a<n ideal which sets so high a value on the single man 
and his notion of what is due to him. 

d1ie slTcngth of this heroic ideal may be judged by the spirit in 
which the (Ireek [ihilosophers treat it. With their love of the con¬ 
templative life and of knowledge for its own sake, they could hardly 
be expected to favour a system which gave such prc-cmincncc to 
action. Yet, tliough they did not think it the highest kind of life, they 
still paid their tributes to it. Pythagoras divided men into three 
classes: the seekers of knowledge, the seekers of honour, and the 
seekers of” gain, a.nd in comparing lif: to the Olympic Games, 
tnatched the first class with the cmlookcrs, the second with the com¬ 
peting alhletes, and the third witli the hucksters,‘ In this he intended 
no great cotnpliment to the seekers of honour, but the Greeks would 
not Imve found his ])arallel derisory, and would apiireciate that he 
thought honour at least more reputable than gain. So too Heraclitus, 
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in deploring the general luck of wisdom ainoiig; men, <-vi(lciilly (hiiil;*! 
better of those who ‘choose oixt thing above all o(hei;i, iininoHal 
glory among mortals’ than of lln; majority who 'are /dotted like 
beasts’.* Even in the iiiurth century, when the disasters ol the I’ido 
ponnesian War had dealt an irre|)ara,hle blow to the sell <ontidem e 
of Athens, the pursuit of honour still kept a, respeeiahle place in 
philosophy. In the p.sychology which Jdato built on the i,ri|mrtite 
nature of the soul, the self-asserting princi|)le, which seeks honour 
through action, has an essential function and is said to he moi'e likely 
to side with reason than against it,* while Aristotle eonlinins to a 
more traditional outlook when he approves of the pursuit of honour 
because ‘it is the prize appoinhid iiir the noblest (hu'd;)’ and ‘the 
greatest of external goods’ and is, afier all, what we pay to the /'ods.'' 
Whatever the philosophers thought of the pursuit of honour, they 
could not dismiss it. It was an inalienable (lart of (Jreidc life and 
meant much more to the average man than a,ny philofiophieal Iheoi y 
of conduct. 


The heroic outlook, which is based on honour, has mm h in eonr. 
mon with other systems of behaviour. 'J'hose who lidlow It re/-,ir<l 
themselves as bound by obligations which they must (idhl and as II,r. 
bidden to perform certain actions which are shaineful. There is no 


more appeal against it than against the most ri/'orons (s'lle/uirieal 
imperative. Nor do many ofits injunctions dilfer from those orordni- 
ary moral codes. The murder of Agamemnon by his wile and her 
lover is as strongly condemned by the .system of honour aa by any 
system of morality. But honour and morality dilliir on iniporlant 
points of principle. First, honour is more [lositive tha.n negarive; its 
obHgations arc more to the fore than its prohiliilions. It itxpeels a 
man to exert himself all the time and to make the most of his oppor¬ 
tunities, often indeed to create them. In this no doubt it relleeLs its 
ongin m a society whose first interest is war; Rir in war initiative and 
enterprise are of primary importance. But the (Jreeks applied the les¬ 
son to peace. Many of them felt that it was somehow dis/''raeerul to 
reinam contented with their lot, that they must try to better it, to 
make rnore of fiiemselves and their conditions. Pericles even applie.s 
t IS to the making of money: ‘As for poverty, no one need be ashamed 

° ^ taking practical measures to 

^ pe rom it. ^ Honour thus becomes what monility not always is: 
anmcentive to vigorous action in many fields. Secondly, the ultimate 
of honour is human dignity. Anything that lowers thi.s k dis- 
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honoiiniblc; a,nyt()in/;’ dial, aiiliajHU^s il, lioiiounihin, 'Vhin is botJi a 
sul)j<a (iv(! ajici an cKacliii/’, sysUan, .nnl)j<uliv<? 1)<u:aiis(: th<^ cnncnpt of 
(li/pii(y if! not |)r(!('is(^ and may well vary (rom ina.n to ma-ri, a.nd exact- 
in/*; laa.anse (In* passajp* o( (inn: is more likely to widen tluni to mirrow 
iL Honour, no doubt, (brms i(s own case-law, but it tends to be more 
(Uanajnling’ aanl more erideal as precedents are formed and accepted, 
'rhirdly, in (be last rc*sor(, ibe only court rd*appeal is a man’s own 
feelin|>;’S. Ay;a,inst these il; is useless (c) invoke tin: anger of'the gods or 
(he di.sa.p|)rovaJ of men; Ibr the hero Is so sure of himself that he will 
not aJIow his linal decisions to be dicLated by anything but thought 
Ibr his (wn honour. Thus, when Achilles, moved to anger by an 
a-lfront to his hotionr, ndiisc'S to lighl. for his fellows at UVoy, it is futile 
for (.hern to ph‘ad wi(Ji him. Th(*ir needs a.re a far less cogent argu¬ 
ment tliaai his own sense of injury, a,nd their plight merely hardens 
him in his conviction that he is right. Such a. sys(.em of beha,viour is 
not easily caJcnIabh* a.n<l hsuk; (o ma.ny an unfbr*eseen crisis as W(*ll as 
(o conllicls betweem men ol“ similar outlc)ok when their personal 
dignity is aJ, stake. In the ta,ng;led controversies of (ireek politics 
honour was aJways a. force (o be ns-.koned with, and (dlen confused 
issi((*s which riiight oduu'wise luive be<*n clea,r. 

dhe her'oic outlook of' the (ireeks confirmed them In their taste for 
war, a.ml was ilself confirmed by it. It was in this that the famous 
her*oes of'the past ha,d pnrved their superiority, and their deseendants 
wished (.o rival them. (Ireek s(,a.tes wer)t to wa,r with each, other almost 
as pas t of*poli(ieaJ routine, a.nd it is significant that neither Plato nor 
Aristotle (Jionghi it unusuai or nndesiraJrle or suggested any means 
to a,void it. No doubt mixed motives were at work: Just lirr loot, ten-i- 
toi y, or markets; desire fi)r excitement, fear ordr)mination from with¬ 
out, envy o(*prestige or wealth or influence. The (irccks fought each 
other for tin: same r*easons that other men do, and their attitude Io¬ 
wa,rds wa.r was no less anfbivalerit. Just as Ilomer calls it duitcfur, 
d.ea,rfur, draJefuf, and the like, but also speaks of‘‘battle which brings 
glory to men’ and ‘the joy rrf die liglit’, so other Greeks both deplore and 
praise war. d'hey eomphun that it takes the best men and leaves the 
worst, that it creates unprecedented situations, that it promotes vio¬ 
lence, that it lowers the level of decency and morals, that it destroys 
the grace ofMIfe and britigs disease and starvation, that it robs the dc- 
fea-ted ofTheir liberty and their happiness. Ifwc wish to sec how well 
they understood the horrors of def'eat, we have only to look at the 
'Irojan Women of I'amipi(l<‘S, wliieh was produced in 415 bo, when, in a 
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reckless passion for conqiKwt, A(.li<iiis was ('inlauiun;', on llir liilal rx . 
pedition to Sicily, and shows liow cvrn :i,(, siirli (iiiic (hr hcir/y (or 
war was countered by a liorror ofUs ii)S(uisa.t(’bndalily. In (lie IVlii- 
ponnesian War, ArislopliaiKS, whom nobody ('(atld <-all a <'tank, 
spoke out boldly for peacu; and poked satiibiaJ ipbca a I /p-ncrala and 
politicians who did wcllontofwar. Tlnidnatks weni well a< fpiainted 
with its horrors but none the less felt that it had its natompen,■;<•.•! ami 
its consolations. They enjoyed its appallinj^ (hrills; they re/pirded vic¬ 
tory as the greatest of all i)ossible glon<;s and honourable deh'at as 
only less glorious. In it they were able to display to an unexampled 
degree that harmonious collabonition of mind and body in which 
they delighted and to escape from tin; deadening routine of daily 
effort into something men; (txeitiiig, more varied, and In some ways 
more rewarding. In their attitude towards war lh(i(b'e<’ks ma,inlain<-d 
the old heroic spirit, which frets at tlu! limitations set on human ellorl 
and strives to break through them 1 )y sonu; prodigious exertion and 
achievement. 


Though the heroic ideal set a high value on war, it was not |i)r Ibis 
reason narrow in its choice of qualities to be S(Hi/',ht :md honoured. 
The greatest of the heroes who goes to Troy, Achilles, is not (udy the 
strongest and swiftest of warriors but the nunt beautilid man, wlu. 
completes his other excellences by (dorpieiKX!, courtesy, g.enerosity, 
and counsel. His aim is to carry out his fiither’s eomimuid ‘ever to be 
the best and to surpass others’," but In; int(a'prels this in a wide .sense, 
and is by any standards the authentic Ikuo. So Kx. the {Ireek.s .sou/dil 
to hve up to the heroic ideal in other .spluires than wa,r, to find, ifnol 
a moral equivalent to it, at least activiti(;s which mauled and en¬ 
couraged the same qualities. From early times tiny dise.u;;s(ul (lur Irm^ 
^cellence, or are/^, of man, and even in the sevtaith e.(mtury in Sparta, 
Tyrtaeus, who comes to the conclusion that it is to .stand against the 
foe m battle, gives serious consideration to the rival claims oValblet ie. 
prowess, physical beauty, and royal power.'' '(’he flnuTs would at 
least admit that the whole matter was one for fnwk di.scu.ssion and 
that oAer qualities than the purely warlike had good cTiims to re¬ 
spect. Though war was never far from the Greek e,ouscIousne.ss, and 
_ ough prowess in it was always prized, this was not an exclusive or 
intolerant ideal. It kept a place for gifts mental, moral, and physical, 

Sidlft oCs(u>pe out- 


In Its beginnings the heroic ideal was conHned to a clio.smi liw. In 
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lloUR^r ihr lH*r()t!,s (lotninalc Uir fUTiut, iuid <Ji(^ common sol- 

(Inns arc lianlly mcnlionccL 'rim low pi^oplo orhmnbka' \nrih who 
ma,k(* an appca-ranor*, like 'I’h<n\siios a,n(l Dolon, a,re soon dismisscul 
wilh ('onl<'m|)l. do absorb such an ideal into a (aty-stah*: caJled for 
(,(msid(a*a,blc* (daslJoity. In aristoc.raaaes, which clainRHl cl(‘sc(mt from 
th(! heroes ol old a,ml believed tha.t t;h(^ blood of llHigods ha,d not y(rt 
litihal in thenr, a ma.n mipju Ixdravrt like a, lloima'ic warrior and se(dc 
petrsonaJ /»lory, a,ml be all (In^ more highly r(^ga,rded for it by Ihs fel¬ 
lows, who fell tha.t he brought honour alik<^ to his city, his class, a,ml 
his family. Sf) am epitaph ofh;. Goo ao fWnn (lorcyra shows how a man 
who has faJhm in batlh: is seen like a> hm’o ofold: ‘d’his is tin; toml> of 
Arniarlas. I' 1 a,shing;-eyed Ar(‘S slew him a,s h(^ longht by the ships on 
the sirearns ol’Ara.tthns arid was by far the* best ma,n in thet larmmtabh^ 
din of ball le/ Nor wraanaich trsbnUts neeessa,rily paid only by friemds 
or kinsmen, A couphrt, a tti'ibnted to Ar’chiloclnis arid possibly of the 
seventh century, sug/^(‘sts that llnar" <u)unlry is jrleased to honour its 
nobh^ f;ons: 'd wo loliy pillar/; of Naxos, Mcspitimns and Aristo[)hon, 
o migjily (*arlh, thou lioldr*/;! Ixansath,’' In aass(ocr*ac,ies, with th<a‘r 
cult of [rersonal distimtlon, tlnar* was places Ibr a, man to win renown 
by his aehieveimmis, but wr* might <*Kpect that detmoersuaes would be 
l(*s/; lohnsmi and insi/;t upon some diminution oldJieold (an[)ha,sls on 
individual honour. Hut in Athens, which is the only denarcracy on 
which we are well infirrmrxl, erpiaJity of* r'enown wa,s uchiev<;cl by 
assumirrg, that the whoh! peopht was capable^ of Ixdiaving in a lun^oic 
marmer and des(!r*v<xl /psUitmht ami praise when it took axivarrtagtt of 
its (*ha,llen/^;es a,ml shrrwed its sufreriority. So when Pericles spttaks 
about Athenians who luivr^ died in battle;, he; r‘efe,rs not to a, favoureal 
few but |e) the; naaneless fidlem, a,ml |)ays bis tribute to all a,like: 'In 
the: fighting they thought it more honomailrle to stand, their ground 
ajid srdler death thaai to give: in a.ml save: tlie:ir Jive:s. So they tied from 
the: r<*pr*oaetie:s of'me:rj, abiding with lili: a,ml limb the: l)runt of battle; 
arrd in a. sma.ll nrorneart: of time, the climax of the:ir lives, a culmina¬ 
tion erf* glory, not of fear, wera: swe;pt away fre)m us.' This is lan¬ 
guage: suiteal (e) a. dernoea’acy, a,ml we)rthy of it, but it is founded on 
the e)ld idea, that a, ma,n who elies bra.ve:ly in battle has deme all tJiat 
ca.n be* askeal of him. 

One erf* the r'casons why the: heroic ielead siirvive:(l in Greece was 
that it wax at(a.cheal to die s(*rvice: of a city. In the true Iieroic age 
Achilles figjits nert feu* his e:ity, nor cveai for his lellow Achaeans, but 
(or his own glory, d’he: he:ro is an isohiteed, self-ee:ntr(al figure:, who 
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lives and dies for a private satisfaction. Uni, just as af'.ainsi Acliillc;! 
Homer sets the antithetical lipfiire of ilc,c,(.or, wlio (if'lils liir 'IVoy and 
with whose life that of'Iroy is inextrical)Iyl)onnd ii|),s(»in(;i<-cklii;;(ory 
the heroic ideal takes a new meaning wlien it is plmaul a( (he <li;:|)o;;al 
of a city. War again provides test-c,as(!s. A c.ity uiuy honour an in¬ 
dividual, as Abdera honours Agathon: ‘for mighty Ap,a.lli((n, who 
died for Abdera, this whole city mourned at his |)yr(*.’ " More (dUm 
a city commemorates a whole comimiy of (lea,(l, hecanse lliey arc* it.s 
worthy representatives and champions acid in llnrir iinilrd elhirls 
show what it lives for. So no details an; given of llie Corinihians who 
died on Salamis: ‘Stranger, once wedwedt in the; w(dl-wa.«*red eiiy of 
Corinth, but now Salamis, isknd of Ajax, holds us,’ or of (In* Spar¬ 
tans who fell at Thermopylae: ‘Stranger, bring news (o (he l.accdac*-. 
monians that we lie here in obediciiua; lo tlieir woi'ds.’ '=• So too 
Pericles, with a larger sense of what such deaths m(‘a.n to a, d«*tno. 
cracy, has an equal appreciation that lieroic exccihmcc may he* di.-j 
played in devotion to Athens: ‘To me itseems tliat (In; cousumnnUion 
which has overtaken these men shows us tin; nn;anin;';of matdinc;)!! in 
its first revelation and in its final proof.’ Jt was no inorc diffioull h.r 
the Greeks to attach the heroic ideal of manhood loacily lhau il wa.'i 
for the men of the Middle Ages to attacli it to (!hrist<*ndo.n. If a ma,i» 
has a cause which inspires him, he will exert himself to the; utmosi, 
and if the heroic ideal begins by being the privilege of a gjfted and 
chosen few, it can be extended to a wlude people and laameale (heir 
lives by making them give to the city what tliey mi/dit have; kept fi,r 
themselves. ' 


A society which cherishes, in no matter how rc(i)rin(“d a, .shape;, a, 
heroic ideal is not always easy or happy in its tr(;altnent of wornc-n ’ A 
fiercely heroic world, like that of Iceland, may honour women who 
behave for many purposes like men and delight in danger ami hlcx.d- 
shed. The Homenc Greeks were not like this. Their wom(;n u.ove 
freely and easily among men, but take no part in war or public 
^airs, and are excluded from rule and government. On the whole 
Ais seems to have persisted in Greece and to have been the normal 
pattern in histormal times. Greek women and girls took a livedy part 

bu ThevT”'T“ contribution to songs and dant;c;.s, 

is Artemisia'' ‘■x.c.cpiion 

thenaTofV''""" contribnt<;d five ships to 

Wkl ^ u Xerxes m the Persian War and is credited by I Icrodotm; 
much sage counsel. But we may suspect that H(;rod<,tus, who 
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w:i..s u nalivr of IlaliciiniiKi-iiiii, wa,s moved by loc.al palriodHta (o 
exa,j',j'eru(e lier impoilaiiec;. ()(lH;rwi«e (»r<;(;k women Nctmi (,o li;iv(! 
Jiad a <amKid<!ra,l.l<; filian; of liixaty |)envi(l<!d (liey a,voide([ (.aaks re- 
K(av(rd li»r men. Alliens, i( niiisl. be admitted, has a bad m-une liir tin; 
sca.lnsion and snbjee.tion of women. ,It is true tliat some statements, 
nsmdly of a provia-bial eliara,eter, stress that the ri^lit place liir a 
woman is lln; borne and that her noblest irart is silenee.*'’’ But such 
statranenis need not be (a,ken too liter'ally, since they plainly contain 
an (dement of wishful thinking, and it is hard to imagine any (Ireek 
woman being; sihait liir long. Not only does Attic tragedy show 
women (;d«ing; grave (hadsions and assuming heavy r(‘s[)onsibilities, 
and in doin/'; so it (san hardly have down idtogether in the face of 
actual experience, but even (totnedy, which is far more; realistic, 
m-akes /';rca,l jilay with (hem. In Aristojihanes’ LyxiUraln the Jeadiitg 
character is a wotmin who displays a copious eloquence and a nolable 
lack ol inhibllions. No doubi wonuai workiai whilr^ men Lalked, and 
In Inimbha' honscdiolds did much (bat would be done elsewhere by 
slaves, but dial need nol have pri'venled Iheni from sperddng their 
minds freidy or (aking coinniarid In lludr own sphere. Attic grave- 
slomrs and funeral vases .show (ha,( (he Aduaiians werejust as ca|)able 
of deep alfecdon (iir (heir wives a,s other naai, but what was lacking 
was not only a, c.on.seions or a,i’tific.ia,l <adt of womanhood, such as 
existed in (be Middh; Ages, but any pidrilc, or imiclaimed demon- 
slralion ol alfec.lion. Women had tlnar own sjrhere, and m(;n had 
theirs. 'I'hey kept (heir reladons with women in the Irackground, as 
an <tss(m(ia,l element in their daily lilig but separate from, politics and 
public aflairs ;md tin; call (.o action. I'iven in poetry, love of women 
[days a mneb smaller part (ban we might expec.t, and no conception 
ol (Jreeksocic.ty shoiddshirk its e.ssenlially ina,sc.niinc character. It was 
an inevitabh; feature (d'an outlook which regarded action as the main 
end ol lilir and at(a.ch<;d it to a.n ideal which demanded tlnit a man 
must make the utmost of his body and his mind. 

Because ol this outlook much of the sentiment which in most coun¬ 
tries exists bctwc(;n men and women existed in Clreece between men 
and men. The (Jreeks gave to friendship the attachment and the 
loyally whieh elsewhere accompany the love of women. Of this 
lloimu- [)res(ml.s ti. classic exainph;, when lie makes the friendship of 
Aehilles and I’alroclus a pivot in his story and tells how grief and 
anger at Patroelns’ death send Aehilles back to battle that he may 
take his vengeance on Hector. 'The e.sscncc of such a relation was for 
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a friend to share another’s (ortiiiies, hodi /’ood aiid had, (o .‘aiiiiioi i 
him with complete truth and niithruliKw; !n lii,*: htv<-;; and hi:i cn tin lie;;, 
his pleasures and his sorrows, to ha s('.rn|tnlon;;ly ( undid, and lo (nil 
in no call made upon him. 'I’liis is the hnnhtn (tl inneh lilci a(urc fioiii 
convivial songs of the sixth e(ailury to Aristolle’s .‘x lieinalic analysis 
of friendship in the Nicornadmn Klldcs. Aide tra,/',edy in’esenlcd ii 
dramatically through devotcxl eon|)l(;s lilu; Aja,x and 'I'enocr, or 


Orestes and Pylades; Xenophon re,j)orts as a eonnnon()lace lhal, ‘a 
clear and good friend is tins best of all possessions’.’" hViendslii|> of 
this Mnd was easy in a society where men partook ofC.oininon inlet" 
ests and relaxed in each other’s eomptiny. It ha,s its noble and iniitres" 
sive side, but it also means that in tlie Oreeks we niis,s I he /'enlieness 
and tenderness which soften the us()erities of mase.nline Wia when 
women share the activities of men and bring their own poini of view 
to them. Friendships betwetm itwm may luive their own reserve;; of 
^^’^tion, but these are not (sistly brought to tin; snrla('/' and (('n<| to 
be masked by restraint and d(;eornm, Morttovra-, when men ;ibare so 
much together, there is a sns[)i(;ion of s(df-inter(;;;t in their tela(ion;i 


vveieei mis in Anstotle, wimse analysis of friendship speaks loo inneh 
of mutual advantage for our taste. Yia this is probably misleading, 
and due to a natural reticence, sinei! he tonehes the sprin;;s of (beek 
sentiment when he says that friendship lies in lovin/- rather limn in 
being loved and that a man wishes w(;ll to his I'riend not as a, means 
to his own happiness but for his fricaid’s sake;.' ^ Wi; cannot don bt I hal 
in friendship the Greeks found an idisd which did much lo .satisly 
their need for affection, even if to ns it s<;ems a little sevitre and one¬ 
sided and too much concerned with purely male interosis. 

The affection which Greek men felt for one anolhm- Iiad it;; physical 

A ™ Kom(;r, who implicitly denies il (or 

Achilles and Patroclus.^« But from the ,;ighth century onwa,rd,s i, 

plays a marked part in Greek life. If tradition ase.rilied its introdno 

tion to the Donans,“ It seems to have been prevahmtand aimepted in 

most parts of Greece, and usually to have takim the li.rrn of an old,*r 

younger. Its origins may be variously explained, by 

tionaltn? by the isolation and emo- 

tond tensions of military hfe, by the cult of the naked body in game.s 

island of Thera suggest a forcible rite of initiation,”" and many vases 
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( u < onr(;;liip which un<'onccj»h‘(l.''* Hn«. wh(*rc ho Htronif 

:m iiiHlitK I Wici at work, it was cany fbi* olJua* ('hantaiiH (o <!Ht(u* a<Hcl 
take coiilroh Love-aony;: by IhyooH and Anacreon <^xpr(!Ha reelings 
which nh/>ht in dil(rr{*nt circnniatancca have Ixaai fpv(ai to girls, arid 
<*V(ai (In* |'rav(! PInda,r |»oca out oldiis way to invcatl a story that Posi- 
(Ion laJIa in l<w(* with (In* hoy P(tlopK/*-'* In AiJnais, Ilarinodius and 
Aristogilon, who w<‘r<* rnnowrn^d in history and song for th(!i assassina,- 
tion of'tin* tyrant Hipparchus, were not (Jie h^ss honoured hcrause 
dn‘ir inolives W(*r<t haa^d on love fin* (*a,ch otlnu*."** A 1 )ov (5 aJI, tint prac- 
tl(a* found an outlet in many fields of aetivc* life, wh(*re younger hoys 
went difu i|)liu(*d in skills a,nd ha,rdshit> siuth a,s tint cha,s<t a.nd tint use 
ofbtrins. In S|)ar(a, and (lnt(,e it was a. n*gnlar fealunt In lint training 
oldint young; in Tlntln*,*; tin* Sa,cr*(al R(7i;inntnt of goo nntn was 
lr‘a,Iin*d <m it.*‘^^ Plato, who undcrsl.ood tint ina/ltctr from lintinsitht, was 
mn*aay ahoiU it a,ml har(h*m*d his vi(*ws as he grew ohhtr. In tint 
Symiwsium \\v huilds aji aficeinlln/'; scale of“rc:la,tions, which si,arts with 
physic’al a(lra( (Ion and mov(*s lhroug;h as<teti(tism arid inhtllectual 
<*fIort to ,sonn*lhin/' ( lose (o mysllc al conl,<‘mpla-(ion; in tint Republic Int 
tri(*s (o control il h(*(’aus(* i( Is coarse ajid Ilhhntd; in (Int Is'ws Int 
cou(l<*mns any majnl(*sla,lion (d it.”''' Arislol.h* lutrdly commits himsttlf 
on tint suhj(*(,t h<*yond r(*g,a,rdin|; It as a. morbid sta,te rctsultitig from 
haJ)it and comparahht (.o the phnkin/; of hair a,ml the biting of nails. 
Sorrnt people Imlei-d (‘ond(*mrn*d (he wliok* thin/;, hut tinty settrn to 
ha,v<t hectn a, not v<*ry inlhn*ntia,l minority, and tlntrst is no doubt that 
in (fntek lift it had aji <*s(a.hlislntd plasst. It was a r(*sult of’the pre¬ 
dominantly maht channt((*r of’Cintctk civilization and its cult of the 
more specific ally masctulinc (|uaJitI(*s. 

'The com[)a.ra,tiv(t a,hsc*m:(t of the genthtr and sofUtr aintelions from 
(h‘c(tk life was to sonnt d(t/;r<*(t <tomp(tusa(;(td by tint strength of its 
loyaJties, (ts/nteiaJly to tint faanily. Tint family was an ohhtr unit tiuiri 
tint eily and k<t[)( its |mtstif;<t and even some of its powetrs in the fifth 
e(tntury. At tint haxtk of tln*ir minds tint (inatks felt tha,t the bond of 
blood was strongetr titan a,ny ti(t of eitlzctriship and in the last resort 
irnposrtd ohli/;a.tions whicdi (totdd not be sliirkctd. Sophocles shows 
what this nntans wln*n Int makes Antigone bury Intr brother, when 
slnt has Ixtctn for'biddcu to do so, and detfy lint statet at tltct cost of her 
own lifi*. Tint hiw might r<tinfont(t family obligations, like that to look 
aJutr pantnts in their old a,get, or (:v(tn take (Intm on itself, as in 
A(ln*ns n*()ni(aJ for mnrdctr was iranshtrrctd Irorn the family to a pub- 
li(t law-court. But loyalty to (In* fiimily r<trnained slrongctr than that 
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to the state and was likely to win if tlierc wn;; a r(()illl< ( 
them. The harsh temper wliielindeii iriarkf! (heek pnlilic: i.-idiic in n<i 
small measure to the qua rnils and jealniiMiiw helween (a mi lie;; ;(nd (In- 
loyalty of the members ofeaeli to liis lionx; ndlier lluin (o ;iny ide;il 
of national unity. This is charaet<;risl,ic. of (.he Inaoie outlook, vvlileh 
makes a man proud of his kith and kin heeasise they hehm;-, (o hijii, 
and in exerting himself for them he obeys soinethiti/; very de<-p in hi;; 
nature. Achilles is unwavering in his all'eelioti (in' hi;; old liither, ;(nd 
Hector feels that he is fighting liir his wile aixl child as mm h a.'i fin' 
his city. Greek family-life might at times pn^sent li(;rc.e eonllic t;; whi( h 
could be decided only by the sliedding of blood anion/', (he < lo;;rr;t 
relatives, as when Meleager’s mother destroys her ;ion beeaii.'K; he baa 
killed her brothers or Orestes kills his ino(.her liir nmrderini' hi,'; 
father. Such conflicts belong to the h(;roie system. Ifinen ;ioii/',ht (o be 
superior to others, one of their mo.st inspiring impiib;;; came from (he 
conviction that they must live up to the standa,rd of (heir iim eaioij; 


and be t^orthy of the stock from which tli(;y were bretl. 

Yet this respect for intimate ties and loyalties had it;; dark ;md dr 
structive side. Ifa man expected a friend, or a family il:: im-mbn;;, (o 
share alike all interests and to be unflinchingly (iiilhful in a,II (iieuin ■ 
stances, it almost made hatred a virtue and ven/p;anee a duly. Tin; 
Greeks insisted that a friend must sliare hatreds a,;; well ;i;i alleeiion;;, 
and, if he failed to do so, he was regarded as a <;owa,rd or a. (rai(,or. 


iney saw notmng wrong in hatred provided (.hat (here wa;; a rea;ion 
for it, and the reason was usucilly insulted or injured [iride. ()m e ;i 
man felt it and was convinced that he was rigid, (,he only sohilion 
was a bloody vengeance. The few exceptions only mnphasize (he 
strength of the usual rule, as when the Pytha/'orean;; ;ia.id; 'A man 
should never willingly start an enmity with tlu'.se who a,re not com¬ 
pletely evil, but if he has started it, he should continue nobly in (be 
fight to the finish, unless the character of his o/jpomad. cha,n/'es and i.s 
replaced by good will’ 2* That perhaps is soirudhin/^, bid.’i( i,s not 
much. More staking at first sight is the remark whiidi Pi( tac.i is, ty ra,id 
0 Mytilene, is said to have made to his inveterate opponent, Aleamis: 
Forgiveness is better than vengeance’,"" but this wa.s probably due 
more to political prescience than to any feeling that ven/p;anee m it. 

1 self undesirable. And these arc exceptional cases. 'I'ln; (bneks iw.w.r 
thought It possible or desirable to love their er.emi.;s, and li.r/dv.mess 

offLre? M vocabulary except for trivial or invt.lm.tary 

offences. More often they found a po.sitive pleas..re in h.din/- (heir 
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and raj<>y<al tlu^ pnmpccvt ()rr<tv<ai/»;c. d’h (7 would hoc. uothiug 
wroiif"; ill a. ooupK*!, aKrihulcd to Tlutof^'nls: 'Think ofmy hatnul and 
toy violcaioo, anrl know in your lu*art that for your oHon<!(; I shall 
a.v(aj/»<^ inysc^U as I ( a,n,' d’liis oudook Ix^gJin with tin: hunily and 
was l.lut souroo r)l savap^n (ouds with otlua* (hinilic'S, but it spread to 
<:la,sS”Wa.r and to war betw<H!n oin* (^ity aiid a.nother. A man might 
luive (untmies ir* his own ehtss or in ajiother or in oth(;r cities, and in 
(nteh ease lu^ t<:lt that lu^ should treat tlnan as lia,rshly as he could. Il(; 
believed that, i(’ lut hiiled to harm them, a,s he assumed that they 
wished to ha.rrn him, he failed in honour. M’he relation was reciprocal 
a,nd insolubh\ Iwet y act ofvemgc^ane.e called lor another, and whether 
the lend wa,M betwcMui individuals, or betw(‘.en cities, it was used to 
juslily a, mercih^ss tr'ca/tment of the cranny. Sira^e juany wars were 
tlaaight to b('p;in with sona: injury inllic.ted l)y oia^ sid(5 on tla^ otlan’, 
it rranint that tla^y w<n’(* s(ddorrr (!onduct(nl in what we should cail a 
chiva.h’ous S])iril, a,nd Il'tiaMh^leatcHl ha.d eananl the cond<nnna.tion of 
the vidors, tla^y mip;ht ha.V(* their male (ntiz<nis kilhul a,nd their 
worrren a,ral chihlr'cn sold into sla.very. Tlarnotion ofhonoiir, a^pplied 
in this way, wa.s a sonree ta)l only of brutality but of insecurity and 
fear. It empha.si/a*d the harshiatss of the lan’oie system wlani its pridr; 
was woinahnl, aral tint vlohnaa^ to which th<^ love of action will turn 
In a, crisis when its ehiiins an’e at stakrn 

The lan‘oie outlook ga.ve an ura;x,pectedly promiianrt place to in- 
telligenc.e. If the Iliad |)or1xays in Achilles tiaj most authentically 
heroic of herotis, the Odyssty prcs<n)its in Odysseus a man who is indeed 
br'ave to tlat point ofrr^cklessrmss but is I'cnowned pre-erniraaitly for 
eounsc^l aial r'esource. d'la! (Jrrteks liked arai admired int(;Higence, 
wbcalan’ pra,(aJcaI or theordieaJ, anal no doubt felt that tlajy sur- 
passcnl otlan* prtoples in their |)ossession of it, but they had Cjualms 
about its tminbibited ex(n‘eJse and felt that it must be balanced by 
other qualitirts ol*cha,raet(n’ and srilf-controL If a man relied solely or 
chielly on it, luj was thought likely to frustrate even his own ends by 
being too clever and even to fail to understand much that was ob¬ 
vious to an ordinary man. In the city-state, with its predilection for 
intestine and foreign controversies, and especially in democracies, 
with their public debaters and their sxisccptibility to rhetoric and 
showmanship, the skilful politician was at a great advantage and 
oltrm had mon; infhumce than his i>urcly political qualifications de- 
serrved. This b(x’-am(‘ more dangerous in the Peloponnesian War, when 
kxulcTs o(‘ the Ath<ahan dcuncxTacy, like Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
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were astute manipulators oC popular passums lait lackc-d a ( Ir.u 
sighted vision of events. Detsaved \>y (Inar own ;:o|>lii;;l(i<"), ihcy 
deceived others also, and graver spirits (•.ondcmiicd ihcm (or dirir 
ultimate frivolity and lack oCjndginent. Jnsl as 'I'lun ydidcs pinirni;; 
Cleon as a debased perversion of Pericles, so bolli Sophoi Im and 
Euripides are concerned to show that ineia; el<!v<*rnc;;,s in iuppimctd <it' 
policy may be disreputable and ])ernir.ir)ns. by a, siraaigc irony ol 
literary history, the character whom tluiy n.'ual to display what this 
meant was Odysseus, whom l'airipid(;s in his fhr.aha (c. .pai, nej and 
Sophocles in his Philoctetes (40;) no) made the esiuailial (ype of un. 
scrupulous and cold"bi()od<xl s<di(am^r who ns<;s fjpec'ious ar/'nnu'nts 
to justify ignoble ends. Xheir ])njs(mtation ol him is (be more remark'. 
able because, though he is without decency or comt»assion or honesty, 
he is in his own way a patriot. 'I’he salety or a( leas! the sni < e;;s odds 
country really means something to him and provides Inin wilh e.X'. 
cuses for his unsavoury actions. Sophocles and ('airipiiles vveie 
patriots too, but not in this way or with (his daina,/'e (o (he balance 
and integrity of the heroic ideal. In their view a, mauls eily did indeed 
make many calls on him, but not that he should snrremha’ Ids de.. 
cency to it. They stood lor an older concepi,ion in whieli a man served 
the state best by being himselCin the full range odds nobilby and not 
by sacrificing it to some abstract notion of political power or e.Hpedi-. 

ency. The cult ofclevcrness might appeal to something deep in (In- 
Greek character, but to some independent observers it seemed (,o re¬ 
ject what they most valued and to exalt one side ofliiimaii nature a( 
t e expense of others, which were no less important and willioiK 
which It lost Its usefulness and its dignity. 

These were not the only discords which might arise when (I,,- 
heroic ideal was absorbed by the city-state. 'I'here are other occasions 

mth what might be regarded as his duty to his lidlows or his people 
The heroic age presents a pre-eminent case of this in Achilles, who 
because he has been insulted by Agamemnon, withdraws from ba (( h- 
nd causes hu^hating losses to his own side. Nor does he ever apolo- 

nghtM due, the handsome amends offered by Agameniiioii for 

ne spring ofhis whole being, but in later limes we niiidK <-xmr( <m<l. 

behavour to be rare in a propla to pa.ri„Ur a, U,a Or'i:; a, 
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tlirvc w<*i'(* S|tr<:(!i(u(I:ir In liio Persian Wars (iHMixiled king 

of." S|)ar(:i, l)<'inaiat,nii, aiul llu: <lifi|)t).s;i(!.SH<!(l tyrant of Atlnais, llip- 
pias, j(»iiic(l the P<-r;iian fiich; in tin; ln»p(; <trb(;ii)g r(;stor(;(l to p()W<;r. 
Soon aC(crwa,r<ls 'riicinistoc.l(;s, tin; vic.lor of Salainis, after l)(;ing 
<;xile(l by (be. Athenians and (',oinh;nnn;d to d(;a,th in absence, johnal 
tin; Persians and took «)(Iie(; under tinan. In 415 no Aleibiades, al¬ 
ready aetin/’ as an Atln;nian ;';e)n;ral in Siedy, was comlemned in 
a,bs<;ne.<; (o d<-a.th l<)r inipi(;ty, but uuuh; his escape and join(;d the 
Spartans, to tin; irrepa,rabl<; harm of Athens. '.I'hes(; men w<;rc driven 
by injured bonour to ln;lp their e.oimtry’s en<;nii(;s and to act against 
its interesis. What tin; («r<;<;ks f(;lt may be; S(;(;n from ]b;rodotus’ ac- 
(;ount of I)(;nia.ra,tus a,ml the Persian king, X(;rx(;s. Dernaratus makes 
no pr<;t(;ne.e of his j»;rieva,nc,es against Spa,rta, but says frankly: ‘Yon 
know very wf;ll what litth; air(;e(ion .1 have; now towards th(;m, who 
(00k h'oin me (he honour and (In; rigjits of my fatln;rs, and have inad<; 
tnea, ma,n oftio<i(y and an exile.’ Noin; tln; 1 <;ss ln;go(;son to praise his 
e.oun(rynien and (.0 Ii»r<;ea:i( that lln;y will not b<; d(;f(;at(;d, I l(;rodotns 
saw no e,on(radie(ion in a, ma,n who almost in thesame br(;ath wish(;s 
his e.ouniry (o be huinilia,((;d and thinks it better than all olh(;r,s. Such 
a, paradf»x was per(i*e,tly ex,|)liea.bh; by In;roie standards, and <;ven in 
(In; lifdi century lln%‘!(; w(;re s(Jil sid(i<;i(;ntly strong to create serious 
tronbh;. Mon; remarkabh; still an; tin; wonl.s which Alcilnades sp(;aks 
at Sparla. when In; (;xplains his treachery to Iris own crmnlry: ‘Tin; 
At.ln;ns I love is not (In; (tm; which is wronging in<; now, but that orn; 
in which I ns(;d (.0 havr; s(;cure (;njoyment of my rights as a citizen, 
'lin; e.rnintiy that I am attacking <loes not seem, to me mine any 
lon;'(;r; i( is rather (ha,t I am trying to recover a country that has 
c(;a,sed to In; (nine.’ 'J'ltrn: is a touch of so[)liistry in this, but tlie 
av(;rag<; (h‘(;(;k would probably (,hink tliat Alcilnades had something 
to In; said (itr him, b(;caus<; In; had b<;(;n unjustly treated. Though the 
pursuit of honour was a pot<;nt inlluenct; in making men serve their 
city, it could at lim(;s turn sour and create situations for which tlicrc 
was no ou(l(;t but tr(;achery. 

'Phis coullict b<;tw(;en hrmour and loyalty is part of a wider conflict 
which runs through (Jr(;ek history. With their stormy, self-assertive 
vitalily and th(;ir d(;sir(; to do all that men can, they took great risks, 
bo(.h p<;rsonally and nationally. Just as legendary heroes like Achilles 
or n<;ra<;l(;s tax, lh(;ms(;Iv<;s to the uttermost and do far more than 
o(Ji(;r ttn;ii, so ()!r(;(;k citi(;s would essay tasks of prodigious danger and 
diflieidty ami (;ith(;r su(:(;eed heyotid all probability, as tin; united 
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Greeks succmlecl aguiiisl, INa'iilii,, oi' fiiil (al.ialrophii .illy, .i i ,\(lifii,-i 
failed in Kgy|)t in 454 i«i and in Sicily in n<;. jicii .c; die h,.,',, 
differs from the cominnn run of men in (he niinan.il ilceiiT <«( hia 
dynamis, or innate power, .so a, ei(,y (li,'i|)lay;i i(;i viialily liy chci linj. (h,. 
same force over other eitie,s. 'J'he desire lo e,K;(:el leeils on die liuinili.i . 
tion of others, and Greek individnaJs and eilic.s alike .al.died dieii ;iiic. 
bitions in this way. It was this which /';ave so nidde;;ri a, < h.u ai (ec (o 
Greek party politics, in which the losers were olien exiled or’ exe¬ 
cuted, and to international relations, in wliirh a si i on;- power like 
Athens or Sparta enliireed its will on liiehler nei|-hl»oiu;;. The ;;el|. 
assertive principle in the soul .slionhl, as Tlalo said] lie on dn* side ok 
reason, but often enough it drove i(.s vielinis to a, desire hir power and 
domination. 


The Greeks were conscious of (Ids and iidered ;pavr w.iiniiigs 
against it. Poets and philosophers dwidl on the inerils of die Mean, I'li 
the middle state between obseiirity and excessive power, and < kiinn-fl 
that only if a man liillows tliis is he likely (o lie happy. While poels 
expressed the idea by saying that a ina.ii nnisl iio( dinili die sky or 
try to marry Aphrodite, or .sail beyond the I'iihus okllerai les,--'‘(he 
philosophers took the eoneeplion of die Mean and Imib nioral sys 
terns on it. But when Aristotle seeks to explain (he several vii die" ’i" 
Means between opposite extreme,s, he fails »o eonvinee ns i-idier in 
logic or in experience. Such a doctrine as the Mean works well 

enough ifwe are already persuaded that a rpiiei lilidsbest, lm( ii is no 

final deterrent to those who believe in action (iir i(s own sake and (e,-| 
that the greater the risk, the greater the glory, 'liie adenlio,, wliieh 
he Greeks paid to the Mean suggests not so nnieh (lia,t (bey observed 
It as that in the fullness of their blood, diey felt (hat (hey needi-d 

takings. The Mean rmght at lea.st have the virtue (ha( i( mive -onn- 

zteTb f ^ 

much ’ jp ^'flih- i( was as 

aSL S (Jorintb arid 

wHch drove Athens VherwTb^'^^^1 

attitude of the P 1, 11 cr adventnre.s. Jhit the ainbi/pions 

diSetttllt; 

contradiction In government. It lay deeper and ro.se from a real 
Theconflirt k 'O-ow ol action and honour. 

conflict may be regarded as one lietween the mom,lily olTom- 
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nion wliinli dctplou^s (Umj^;vvimn v<!nl,i(rns ajul rcgardH lmp|)im%s 

iin di(t la*;it (d'poMfsiblr (aicLs, a.iid iJut va,ul(infj[’ ajnbitions n(d:h<^ heroic 
incnlaJily, which a.pp<%'df^ lo iirsUncLs arid ch^sin^s b(;yorid luoralily 
and rcE;aj‘(lH luippincKS aa a,n unworthy or irrcl(wa.nl aim. dim 
moraJistfi worlo^d out a. Hcherne In which men becomes in/atuated 
through pride, incur tlH‘, Ivdirrxl ordulr neiglibouns, and, by attempt¬ 
ing too mucl), arc^ ruined, dins could be apphuxl to local politics, as 
Solon a.ppli<!d it (o the rich o(* unnd'ormed Atluais/*^' or to inter¬ 
national politics, as Herodotus appli(*(l it to the imperial designs of 
l^^rsia,. It has its own truth a.nd its own appeal to the conscience, and 
it won ('loipumt a,dvoca,t(^s in inlhumlial circles. What it meant for 
some nnai can Ixt seia) h'om words which I^indaj' wroU^ for an Aegine- 
ta,n in 44b an, when thetre; stunned to Ix^ a hope tha;t Aegina might fnu; 
Intrselldrom Athenian domimition. lie implicitly coiKhmms Athens, 
when h(^ a,|)peaJs to d\ind-h(*a.rt<ul Ouiet, da,ught(;r of Right’: 

You loo, ifany 

Drives; hojue inlo his hf*a,r(. 

IJnswet*! a.nf^;(n', will ha,nlen your lace 
Ar.ainst Ihe* ir)!|d»t of your entnnie!!!, a,nd clap 
dlie upstarl in I he bilge. 

l*orphyrloii did not know (Ins 
Wlam he aronseul her loo far; 

(dlie |/;ain 1 like* best 
DonxT from a willing giv(*r, 

hut f’oree, (rips u[) 

At last e*,ven I he* loud Ixsister.) 

(jiHeia.n d'yphf>s, wilfi a, hundnul heaxls, 

Did not (*seape lau', 

No, nor die (hastts’ King; 
dli(‘y w(*nt down l)el'or(‘ 

din* thunderbolt and the arrows of Arnarhs.***^ 

So Pindar, in his allusive^ way, foresiuis the doom of Athens because 
she has offendiul against iho Mean. Against this we may set in con¬ 
trast th(5 Atinmians’ own view of tliemselves. When Pericles tried to 
luuTrtim his p(u>pl(5 after the ravages of the plague, he offered an 
alternative to the Mean: 

‘All who hav(t takc^n it upon themsdves to rule over others have incurred 
hatnul and unpopularity for a time; but if one has a great aim to pursue, 
this hnrdrai ol'envy must he ac<utpt(ul, and it is wise to accept it. Hatred 
does not last for long, hut the hriliianec of the present is the glory of the 
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future, stored up for ever iu llie tncuiory oftrKui. Il i;i liir you (o .'i.ilrf-ii.iid 
that future glory, and to do nothing now tluU b di.'ilionoirmblr.' '■» 

In this the heroic outlook is revealed without reservation!!, ;ui(l il iji it 
complete denial of the Mean. No doubt tin; two eoiild olteii In! 
brought together in theory and in [)raeti<;(!, but tlicre wie; Inttween 
them an ultimate discord which the Greeks uev(!r eoui|)l(!lely jiolved. 

Howseriotxs the problem was, and how gravely it e.ouhl be (realed, 
can be seen from Sophocles, the friend of I’erieles, wlio built iuor<; 
than one tragedy on it. His most forbidding iK^roes, Ajax and 
Heracles, present the heroic type as the Allutniiins saw it in (be (il'lb 
century. Both are in some sense remote from ordinary luen ind, only 
in their strength and endurance, but iu tluar prid<! and iuac.eessi- 
bility; both come to fearful and even lumhiiating <!uds tbroug,b (heir 
disregard for ordinary human qualms, Ajax through his eonl.einpl, 
for the gods, Heracles through his utter disregard liir his (eiuh-r, idl - 
too-human wife; both are condemned not only by tin; advocjd.es of 
the Mean but by all who admire the wanricu' and gender insliuels of 
humanity; and both in the end are justified, Aj:ix fiir his nobh- lier- 
vices in war, Heracles for the labours whieh he h:is heroiesdiy under¬ 
taken for the good of mankind. So])hoel(!S presiaits tin; lu^roie, (yp*! in 
its forbidding inhumanity and its incntdible. Ii)rtitud(;. Ib; does no( 
spare us even its least attractive qualiti(!S, the failure of Ajax (o be 
moved by the entreaties of his concubine or the s(.ouy n^fusid (»f 
Heracles to forgive his wife, who has unwittingly ;ind unwillingly 
caused his death. Against this he sets the unrehiuting eoursi/p! of Ajax 
in his decision to die because he has lost his honour, and (he suprenu! 
self-command with which Heracles endures his last hichxnis toi'tuK!!! 
as his superb body is devoured by a burning ])oisoji. Sophocles pr(!- 
sents in dramatic form what the heroic id(;al mcxint in Athens. Ib; 
saw its faults and its limitations and took care to show tb(!m in their 
formidable reality, but he suggests that they an; justified by (Iu; 
nobility which accompanies them and redeems them from the tiiint 
of common clay. In these plays we sec what heroism m(;ant tr > Uu; a.ge 
of Pericles, and why the Athenians placed so high a value on i (:. 

The hero fulfils himself in death. Just as the advocates (jf th<; Mean 
and happiness say that no man must be counted happy till he is d(;ad, 
because there is no knowing what disasters may b(;fall Jiirn, in life, so 
the exponents of the heroic ideal regard death as the climax and (xmi- 
pletion of life, the last and most searching ordeal to whieh a nuui is 
subjected and the true test of his worth. It is then that he makes tiu,; 
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Ma,<*,ii(i(’(‘ ol' wIiirIi lie: is capahlc, ilic liln whicJi lia,s nri(%a,nl: 
nion*. to lum (lian (o most nuai ajid is a,( last (Jirown a,way in sonu; 
sphmdicl I'csliirc: (d’d(dia,iu:<% l''or those who l)(‘li(we tha,t a,etion is an 
(md in itsc-ilf^ any earcaa* innst lx*, (aainined with it, a,nd wha.t counts is 
the pressun^ whicdi a, man brinies to I(, th(‘, z^^s( with which lut devotees 
hims(drto it, To (ill his life with brave doings is indcuxl to mak(^ thc^ 
most oftlu^ g;i(ls which tla^ gods ha,v(‘ bestow(‘d on him at birth. Such 
a. life ca-nnot lx* aJlowed to (hadinc with fading strength and failing 
|K)W(u's; it neexis (or its a,ppro|)ria,te (aid some dramatic finak^, in 
which th(^ Ina'o (^xcads himsidf’fiir tin*, la,st time! in tiu; fuK^st and fittc^st 
way. Tluai indeed In*, revtads himsidf in his full magnificcncat and 
(aids his crowded (^Kislence: with a la,st call to the glory which is his 
right./Jusl as (In* /paind (igun^s o(deg(aid, lik(^ Aja,x a,nd lha’ackas, di(‘, 
viokait and ((auful d(*a.(hs, so otlier m(*n w(a'e glaxl to di(‘- in ba.ttk^ b(*," 
(*aais(! this set a. (U'own on tlaar lives aaid provial that in the ultimat(‘. 
test they shraaik f‘rom nothing lo prove tlufir worth. To die in <aise 
and comfort would lx* a, c()nc('Ssion to a. Imppin(;ss which tiny iiad 
n(w<a* sought, and to d(*ba!;(* (hear s(*a.rch for honour. TIk*. (baulks lived 
close to deadi, and so (iir (i'oin b(*in/' afraid ofdt, they ofUai sought it 
a,s the (adminadon of’ what they mosi va,ki(*d, (he self-naalization 
which a, inaai finds wluai h(! sa,cri(ic(*s (wiaything tha,t lu^ lets, and 
(!X<a*cis(a> a, privik*ge whi( h b(*longs (o him aJoiua 

Th(^ nobilily of lhis oullook li(^s in the place which itgivits to sacri- 
ficca Wh(!(hcr a. maai giv(*s his lik*. (or his family or his friiaids or his 
city, h(^ giv(ts tin*, ulmost lha,t (am lx*. a-sk(Hl of him, a,nd his action 
imtaais tliat, howev(*,r boldly he may a,ss(!rt his own worth or howovex 
a,rd<aitly he may (k^sire glory, Ik* hims(tlf will not rcaip tlui fruit of 
tlurm. The (Inatks w(tre as vv(‘ll a,wan*, as a-nyom*. of what such a sacri- 
fi(*e rneaais and costs in its inexorable finality. In an xmcharacteristic 
moment of imkxasion, when hi^ qu(*,stions wlndher war is worth all 
tin: (dforts that lu^ giv(*s to it, Achilles says: 

(kittle. a,nd good fat sh(*(*p are diiiigs to be had for tlx*, looting, 

Tripods a,n<l lawny h<*a<lH of hors<%s ar<t there for tlu; taking, 

But ma,ifs life will come not a,gain, nor will it 1)(^ captunxl, 

()ne(*. it ha.s f)a,ss(*d tlirough his IccXh^ nor can any power restore 

No (ireek would dispu te tha,t tlurre is truth in this, but they would for 
th(^ most part disagree with tln^ lesson that Acliilles draws from it. It 
is just beca,us(^ tlu^ sacrifice is irnwocable that it is worth making, 
Aga.inst tlie doubts of Achilles we can set the m(X)d in which Hector 
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faces him. Hector knows UnU. he is cerlalii (<» Ik’ killed hy Ai hillci, 
who is swifter and stronger than Ih! is, hut he p.oes onl id h;.hl him 
because he feels that this is wh.at he ninst do l(>r his eily, his wile, and 
his small son. This .sense that a man owes a snprsnne ;ia.( l ihee lo his 
own people was deeply ingraiiuid in tin; (h'ei“k eharaelta-, and is a, 
triumphant example ofits adaptation oflna'oie i(hsds Id a e.ivie hajina 
Because he lives among other men and is hound lo iheui hy lies 
which he cannot explain or imm, his first concern is their proleelidu 
and their safety. In this sense, and to this degree;, tin; cily was moii; 
important than the individual. If, as every (hrek (hdiighl, it nnnh; 
life possible and agreeable for him, it was a fair reinrn that he slnnild 
spare no effort to secure tin; same :idvantag(;s for others. 'I'hi;) w.as a. 
duty owed not to the gods hut to his r(;lloW"men, p.art ofliis unhia-ak- 
able association with them, a recognition lhal, despile all hi.s persona l 
claims, he was part ol a unity gr(;at(;r ainl inorr; lasling, lhan hinuudf. 
It was one of the more remarkable a<;hi(;vements ofllir. (hecks that 
they were able to combine a generous view of the rig,his of the in ¬ 
dividual with a strong sense of what he owed to his cily. II was Ibis 
balance between the two views that not only tn.ade it po.ssihle fin- ihe 
old notion of heroic worth to have a n(;w mt;aning in the city-.slap-, 
but gave it a place more honourable than when a man lived and di<-d 
simply for his own glory. In the last re,sort kinship a./id I In; bond of 
blood were the most powerful tie known to tin; (h'(;<;ks, arid when It 
asserted its claims, they were glad and proud to givi; all lliat lh<;y 
could for it. 


iius sense 01 lumiment was emidiasized hy tlx; (Jreek approach lo 
what happens after death. On this they had, uaturally eiiongh, no 
single view. Some indeed believed that in the a,rt(;rworld in(;n are 
punished or rewarded for what they have; done in life,; o(h<;r.s Icm- 
pered this to a belief that a few chosen lu;ro(;.s an; (•,onvey(;d alle.r 
death to an island ofeternal spring in the western .sea. Ihit theahs(;tice 
of creeds and dogma meant that .such heli(;fs ware, vagne a,ml un¬ 
certain. More common and more powerful was tlie g(;n(;ral notion 
tha,t, if a man survives at all, his afterworld is but shadowy and h(;ars 
httle resembl^ce to the solid earth which he has left. Many in<;n 
would accept in some degree the heroic conception fonnd in I Iotm;r, 
who tells how aU the dead alike go to a grey world, when; (;v<;n tin; 
greatest are but shadows almost without understanding and r(;cov<;r 
comciousn^ss only when they drink blood. Th(;ir ])Hght is told to 
Odysseus by the ghost of his mother; 
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'i'liis i’h tli(^ law of niortul;): wlu'iic.vn- aiiyoiKi (licilh, 

'I’liini no lonf;'<a' an; boucH and llcsli linid 1oj.;(;(l)(!t' by sinc.ws, 
l$nt, by (In; inijjlil. ol (In; blazinf^ lin; tln;y an; <;on(jU(!n;<l and wa.s((;d. 
I'Voin dial, inoinnid. wln;n linsl, (In; bn-alh, dnparls from (In; wbiU; bones, 
I''ln(.(,<;rf) (In; spirit away, and like to a dn;ain it gocti drifting.''* 

'J’In; an; like; bats niilt<;nng and sc.recdiing in a cavern/* and it 
is no snrprisc wh(;n tin; gliost <)f;Adiil](;s says tliat Ik; would rather be 
tin; s(;r(’ol'a |K)or man on (;arlh than rnlc; over all the dead.'*^' The 
(ln;(;ks TK;v<;r (|nit(; forgot this notion. At the worst they might think 
that tlK;re is no life at till in the gra,v(; and that at tin; end man puts on 
i(,garm<;nt ofday; at the b(;st th(;y might hope that the virtuous or the 
initialed might enjoy an Elysia,n beatitudt;. Hut beffm; the oppr(;ssive 
niajesty ol d(;ath most of tii(;m main(;ain<;d an aw<;-strudc inK;(;rtainty. 

'I'his a<;<',ords with their b(;li(;fin tin; value of lili; and the ne(;d to fill 
it with nobh; d(;(;ds. Hec.aus<; d<;a,th anniliilat<;s all that matt(;rs, life is 
all tin; mon; vjduabh; a.ud must Ik; turne.d to the utmost account. 
Achill(;s c.omplains not that he is fat(;d to di(; young, but that too 
much of his lili; is spoile.d by (nisli)rtnn(;s which hinder his pursuit of 
glory. In ihc thought of glory most (b'(;(;ks limnd aconsolation forthe 
shadowy doenn wbic.h, await(;d th<;ni in tin; gnive. Without asking 
v<;ry c.los<;ly what it m(;ans to (he d<;ad, they lianul in the reality of 
r<;m(;t»ibra,nc<; or naiown som(;tbing whic.h e,ount<;racts the oblitera¬ 
tion brought by d(;ath. Th(;y followed their h(;roie tradition when 
th<;y appli(;d this id(;a to tin; d(;ad in battle,, likt; thf)S(; who lell during 
tin; a,dv<an(;(; of the, I'(;rsians through Thessaly and were commemor- 
at(;d by Aesc.liylus: ‘'rh(;se men, also, steadfast among spears, dark 
KaU; d(;stroyed, as they d(;f(;nded their native; land rich in sheep; 
though th(;y are d(;ad, th(;ir glory is a.liv<;, who endured and clothed 
th(;ir limbs in Ossa’s dust.’ So too Teridc-s applies the same idea to 
the. Ath(;nian d(;ad, but giv(;s it a more sweeping and more confident 
rang!;: ‘h’or liirnous m(;n havt; tin; whole earth as their memorial; it 
is not only tin; inscriptions on their graves in their own country that 
mark them out; no, in foreign lands also, not in any visible form but 
in p(;oph;’s hearts, th(;ir memory abides and grows.’ Whatever such 
remembrance might m(;an to the dead, the Greeks believed that it 
was w(;ll des(;rved and would at least be an inspiration to unborn 
generations. 

If those; who died gloriously were held in common remembrance, 
th(;y had their mod(;st (;ompanions in many otherwise unconsidered 
dead, in whose epitjiphs, gravestones, and Ukythoi, or painted vases 
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placed in their graves, we. S(!e a eonstaiit iUlempt (o ealcli (lie eririeu • 
tial nature ofa dead man as lie was wlieii alive. 'I’liis K.o wie: a (lilml.- 
to what he made of his earthly career, (o liis personality and his 
achievements. The epitaphs are usmilly brief, and ollen f>,ive no more 
than a name and a iilaee and [lerhaps a proli-ssion, bnl ;ioinctimc!i 
they say more and make a man more vivid, as on a, /-;ra,ves(on<- li'oni 
Athens; ‘His father Cleobnliis set u[) this inonnnient to dead Xeno- 
phantus, because of his courage and his mode.sty.’ So, more splen¬ 
didly, lines ascribiid to Simonidiis eommemonde (In; <la,nf'bter of 
Hippias, once tyrant of Athens: ‘'fins dust bides Areliediee, dan/'Ider 
of Hippias, foremost m.in onee among those o( Hellas in bis time. 
Though she had princes lor father, husband, brothers, and ehildn-n, 
she did not lift up her mind to pride.’ 'fhe (tssenlial point is made 
quickly and quietly, and the dead woman lives in the briel'summary 
of her character. So too tombstones pr<;sent the dea.d in ebara< ter- 
istic and revealing poses, 'fhe warrior Aristion stands, tall and litlng 
holding his spear; a young brotluir stands with bis small sister; an old 
man holds out a cicada to a dog; ti girl nurses pig,eons; a. woman sits 
while her servant brings her a box fsee flates .gB 41), Wbal eounis iii 
the suggestion of life as it really is, wha,t tin; dead Inive linind in it and 
got out of it. On the likylhoi the contrast between life a.nd <lealb Is 
often stressed by some symbol of death set among; living; (iirms. A 
woman brings offerings to a tomb, while a. tall young, man with a, 
spear, perhaps her lui.sband, .stands by it in the full ;(tr(mg;th of man¬ 
hood; a little boy with his toy cart stands on the btuik ofa, river and 
waves his hand to his mother, while (Iharori, the l(•rryman of the 
dead, waits for him in a boat; a young man sits on a tomb, while a, 
friend speaks to him and a woman holds bis armour in readimsss fsee 
Plates 62^, 63^, 64a, h). The collocation of emblems of dea,tb with 
living figures shows how the Greeks saw the world of light .against ;i 
background of darkness but did not for that reason lose .any oftheir 
loveofit. Against the mystery and the uncertainly they set the positive 
achievements of the living, and knew that they should be hononred 
for their own sake. 

In such ways the heroic outlook, which the Greeks inherited from a 
distant past, shaped much of their thinking and tinar action, 'rh(;y 
fitted it into the frame of the city-state and its demand.<i, a,nd, when 
occasion called, into the larger pattern of Hellenism, of which tln^ 
were never quite oblivious. When they claimed that they were 
superior to barbarians because they pursued a higher tyjn; of virtue, 
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iUc.y not wronp;. In noinpa-rison with th<^ hcudcd nuiltitudas ol’ 
a,n<l Asia., or with th<^ morn primitive peopl(!S on tJnar own 
Iron tiers, tln^ (ii*<!(‘ks ha,d f()nnd a, prin<a’ple which gav('. iiunining to 
life a,nd inspinul tlnan (o astonishing a,chi(W(an(mts. Bc^canse they A^lt 
tha,t they went dillentnt from otlutr men, that they must always exe(;l 
ajid surpa,ss tlntin, that a, ma.n wins his manhood through unflagging 
(tddrt arid unflinching risk, they l)rok(t away from the static patterns 
of socie:ty which clsctwlutnt dominatetd llutir age, and inaugura,ted a 
way of life in which tint priz(ts w<tnt to tin; (tager and the bold, and 
a.ction in aJl its f()nns was sought and honountd a,s tint natural end of 
man. 
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THi; GODS 


A PEOPLE gets the gods which it deserves. 'I’he wayward ajid iii.-ic.riit- 
able demons who pester primitive; man are horn o(‘nanielesK (errors 
and inhibiting ignorance; the grinning, gloating ogres of the Az(ee,s 
mirrored a race brutalized by incessant war a,ncl ((;aiful <»r unknown 
privations; before the Romans wetn; moved hy Gnek inllnenees (o 
abandon their stubborn rusticity, llanr gods w(;r(; prosaic;, fnnel iona.1, 
and sanitary; the passion of the Jews l(»r legalistic, diseipliin; in all de¬ 
partments of life and their provincial, exclusive; na(,ionalisin linnid an 
appropriate champion in Jehovah. So too the Greek gods r<;ll(;(;(, with 
illuminating clarity some salient featur(;s in tin; Gr(;(;k (;ha,ra.c.tei' and 
are so closely connected with it that we <;an hardly think of I In; Greecks 
without them. At the start Gr(;ek religion is ann.siial in its v(;ry la(;k 
of system, of any organization such as we find in tin; doinlimting; 
religions of the modern world. It begins at in» lix(;d point a,nd has 
roots which stretch indeterminately into an unchroni(;Ied pa,si,. ltlia,s 
no eminent prophet or law-giver who (;x[K)inKl(;d tin; nature of the 
gods, no sacred books whose authority is final on doc,trinc, or' nioral.s, 
no central organization for its hierarchy, no r(;v(;al(;d c,ostnoIogy, no 
conception of a dedicated religious life, no insist(;nc,(; on orthodoxy, 
no agreed eschatology, no accepted scheme of nrdemfrtion. Gr<;(;k re,- 
ligion shows its essentially Greek character by not confirnning to any 
plan and by its generous freedom and inclusive; toleranc,*;. Any a.p- 
proach to the Greek gods must be made not through dogmas a,nd 
creeds, but through the actual views and practice of th<;ir wor¬ 
shippers. Our concern is not so much to study a r(;ligion as to recover 
a religious experience, to see what the gods meant to thosr; who h(;- 
heved in them, what appeal they had to the heart and the imagina¬ 
tion, how they fitted into a scheme of life which was already full to 
overflowing with the appetites and the ambitions of men. 

In the study of what their religion meant to the Greeks, it is not 
necessary to inquire into its origins. What matters is its character in 
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liiru*?;, cmi iJufi w<* a-bm»(la,nlJy^ if not aJwJiys vary 
futlifjfa-atorily, inloiatu^ih Al, (irntHiglit ilia (in^(^k (liviniii<^$ Hcaan lo pro 
K(ail ar» ordan^d ayfilain, living; on Olyinpus witli Zom at tliair h(^a,(l, 
a.nd (-a-c’li aoncanriad wiUi a. niorct or lass raaog’niz(td splntni ofa-ativily. 
d’his air o(‘or|;a.niv;atiou, wlnc'Ji llarodotus atlrihnUtd lo Iloinar a,nd 
I Ic^siodd nia;y w<^dl ow(t somatliing’ lo traditions aanoni/ad by aminant 
poats, l)ut it masks a, bawilckaang va;rlaly orpraatic(^ and ladiaf. It is 
tni(^, that lint oajnas of tha abi<d' g^)ds wan^ constant throughout 
Cir(ftu:a; tha.t joany of tlnan ha,(l tha same functions wharavar they 
might Ix^ wf)rshi[)pad; that others might tVilTor In character from 
phica to place l)utslill maintaJn ac(U’taiu ichmtity; that lcg(aKls ofthc 
g;ods common prop(a-ty (‘V(a'yw'h(T<\ But against this app(;aranca 
ofsuhsta-ntiaj uniformity wa: must sat h^ss tra.ctal)l(^ aharuaitSj which 
do not faJl into l\w. ganaraJ sclnana l)aca,usa funda.rnanlally they liavc 
nothing to do with tin*, Olympia,ns, lait com<! from soma olchvr, less 
ra.lIona.lizad world age-old cults of lint daa.d, <^Korcism of cwil spirits, 
rituals to ra,is(^ crops, c(;ramonia,l chsuisings from impurity, taboos on 
s<‘.xua,l intarcoursi* and certain classics of (bod, sa,cri(icas not aJ. all lik(^ 
thos(‘ t)(r(trcd to tha Olympians, gods a,nd goddesses coiuaavad not 
((uit(^ in hnma.n sha,pa, like a four-aa'rnad Apollo a.nd a hors(>h(^a,d(xl 
l)am(‘J<n‘. All siu’h things axisUxI and ha,d a [)laca in (inick religion, 
b(x-4uis(^ they wan* crinsacraJrxl by imnuanoria,!, pra,(vtic(5 a,nd com 
mtcUul with da,ily or seasonal ta,sks or with critical occasions like mar¬ 
riage ajid (htatln Than^ w(a*a also cults, wlu(‘,h, if tluiy did not actually 
conflict with those of Olympus, had in their vary |)aculiarity a special 
place. Dionysus, thag;od of wim*, and frenzy, was worship])cd in (Irate 
a,s far back a,s Myc<u)a.aan tirm^s, but rcatiaincd som(*thing of an out- 
sid<a* among tint 01ym[)ians, arul whan liis adlutnmts retired to the 
m()unta.ins and tore livci animals to i)iacas, they d<imonstratad the 
survival of an anciemt cult in wliicli the lUa-blood ot animals was 
needed to reruiw that of men, A whole; set of beliefs, conveniently but 
incnrr(;ctly lalxdUtd Orf)hic, was bas(;d on initiation in jealously 
gnard(;d myst(;ri(;s and olIcn;d prospects aft<;r death more substantial 
and more (;njoyablc tliau those in common currency. Mcdicinc-mcn, 
like; f4)im(;nid(;s, and mystical mathematicians and scientists, "like 
Pythagoras and Ihnpcdocles, made their own amendments to current 
ideas and revived obscure superstitions in new forms. Rationalists 
tried to impart ord(;r and decency to systems which shocked their 
reason or th<;ir sense of propriety. The Greek mind had more than 
one way of a;j)proa.ching the gods, and if it was often inconsistent in 
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its assumptions, tliut is (’.ouutioii in r<‘li;’i<nis <'Hpfi ictK <•, 

which is usually less in tores Ux I in assnniplion;; llian iti llicir i<-stil|;i. 
But behind the variety and the e.on(radi(:lI<>n!i, icrlain (onslanl or 
predominant features ein<;rg<i at all periodfi or(<r<‘cl; hisloi y and in 
most parts of Greece on which w(; liave any inliirnialion. 

The Greeks, like ollutr peoph^s, needed jnid;! In explain vvhal i;i 
otherwise inexplicable. 'I'o the |)r(>seieiitilic. c.on;iei(»ii;)ne;;!i, nainre, 
both human and physical, is eneonipa,ss(xl wilh inysUnie;: which cry 
to be penetrated and mustenal. The Gixu^ks solved the mailer In lh<‘lr 
own satisfaction by believing in gods who not only nd<* tin- visible 
world but are at work in the (.i)rtiines and the Insarls ofunai. jnsl as il 
was natural to explain by divine agcaic.y thunder or storms or ea,rth- 
quakes or the growth of crops, so it was equaJly mitnral to allribule 
to gods the inspiring thoughts or cpialms of conscience or onsla.up,hl,s 
of passion which assail human beings. Both chisses of phenomena, 
were outside control or prediction. Ifitwas nsisomablc loassiime lhat 
rain was sent by Zeus, it was no less rea,sona,ble. In assume lhal a 
happy thought came from Athem;. I'iven todtiy llni woi king;! of ihc 
human mind are at least as obscure ,as the woikiii)',;! of nainre, and 
the Greeks can hardly be criticized Ii»r bell(;ving, lhat both were in the 
control of the gods. Thiy w(;re indeed proud of their own pow<-r;;, but 
they recognized that much lay beyond Iheir own simnnons and lhat 
all this belonged to the gods. .It was therel()re impot1a.nl lo Ibnn iela.~ 
tions with them and to solicit the utmost help from Ihem, nol mertdy 
because otherwise the order of physical miture jnight be reversed a,nd 
the earth cease to yield lier fruits, but b(;eause the very fiiuinf's of 
human action depend on unpredi,ctabl<! inonnmIs ol itispired i hon/'l11 
or accesses of energy which man ctumoL evokt; by lii.s own will. 

The Greeks saw their gods in human sliapt;, ;md as sneh de.|)i<;l.ed 
them in sculpture and painting. In the nuriott- pa,st tli(7 were prob¬ 
ably conceived as animals or birds, and liiint echoes of Ibis snrvivt’ in 
Homer’s use of such adjectives as ‘owI-fae,(;d’ Rtr Albem; suid ‘■cow- 
faced’ for Hera, though he himself must have givtm a differenl, imsm- 
ing to the words; in the worship of Zeus M(alielnos a,s a snake; in 
legends m which he took the shape of a bidl; in the connexion of 
Apollo with wolves and mice, ofPosidon with liorses, of Artcunis with 
bears. But though such beliefs were imj)Iicd in many hxml rilnals 
they were not treated literally in the classical a.ge. If a j-od ha<l omai 
been an animal, he was now revealed in Imman sliaix; willi ihc ani¬ 
mal as his companion or symbol. This transRminalion of the gods inlo 
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lik<*n('HM c)(’in(*n w^i^{ ;i prodii'ioiis strolu' ofCiniuu.ipalin/'; (liouElit, 
It (h:i,l <Jh: (hvrki were: so irnpr<‘SM(*(l by llat jukI possi- 

b)Iili<*s o(“bmua,n iplls dial llicy coaid aol, conccavc^ oI'IIh* bi a,ny 
Ollier slia,p<!. d’luty b(‘li<*v(Ml llial latiure wa.s governcfl by pow(:ns simi¬ 
lar 1.0 tbeir own, va.slly ,s(r’ong(‘r, indec^d, and a,elive in nuiny .splnau^s 
In^ond buma.n scuipcg bn( nIUmaUtly ol‘ iJk^, saaia; kind. InsU^ad of 
a.e(pn(\seing in the d(^|)ress(al eonelasion liniL the gods an^ Ixyond 
eomprelnaision and ther(‘^or(^saitaJ)ly display(xl in tlu^ uneoiith lim^a- 
ments ol*b<*a,s(s or monsters, tlu^y trical to impose sonu; orcha* on the; 
whoh^ scheme of things by a,ssiiming that it conformed, if not (exactly 
to na'tson, a.t h^ast to hnman miturci in aai advancixl aaid (txtended, 
degnaa 

n* l,h(^ Cb’(‘(*ks thong,ht o(' tlnar gods a,s possi^ssing hnman slnqx^, and 
a< natures like tha,t of‘ nnm, they recogniztal tlnit betw(am gods and 
men tlnaa* a,i(* enormons differenees. dln^ first is that ihe gods sufha: 
from licitIna ohi ag<^ nor* (haUJi. Tlnty an* aJrli^ to liv(‘ a,s mcai wonld 
lik(t to l!v<* ifthi'y w(a*e not conlinnaJly dogged by cari^ for the mor- 
r*ow arid tin* conscionsmsis tha,t a,t a,ny moimait tln^y may pass into 
nolhingpiess. In (hear nnd(‘caying siriaigl.h and Ixamty the gods have 
something (haiiial (o nnai, which makes tlnan objetets of aw(^ and 
wornha*. Tin* (iraadi sraisr*. ol the holy was baseal much htss on a. feeling 
of‘the g,oodness of* the g,ods than on a. (hwont ritspetet for their incor- 
I nptilrh! Ixainty and nnfitiling strength. If this was a, prita; which the 
(iriatks pa,id for seeln/^^ the gods in hninaai sha,p<% it ha,d va,st corn- 
pcaisations; for it both imuht tln^ gods more*, ratal thaai many religions 
ea,n a,nd gave to nntn an iner(ta,sed self-iatsjxatt Ixteansct tluty ntsembhtd 
thetrn. It prescaited a,n idetaJ which was iixhaal not possibht to rival 
but which by its fascinating chalhtngrt rnaaht rrxtn fiatl tha,t it was good 
to possitss, <tv<tii in tint Immlrhtsl (htgratet, cjnalibutsshared withthegods, 
aaid wlxtn they saw an umismd manir(tsta.t!on of these in their fellows, 
it was a, rnatlctr for (hdight a,n(l irricht. 

Tint difleratrxat betw(t(tn men and gods gocts dcte|xtr than this. Pin¬ 
dar, who mxhtrstood tint (intetk religious Utmixtrairutnl from the 
inside, statats the position: 

Singht is the ra.(at, single 

()f men and of gods; 

f’rorn a, singht motlxtr wet both draw breath. 

But a, diflentnee of power in everything 

K(t(*f)s US apart; 

For lix* oixt is a,s nothing, hut the brazen sky 
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Stays a (ixt liiiliiliUioti lor rvcr. 

Yot we, can in p,r<!atiira;i ol'iiiiiKl 
Or ol'lxHly ha Ilka llui liiiinoi la.l;;, 
'riiongh wa know not (o wlia.l ;',oal 
By (lay or in tlia niglils 
Fata has writtiai that, wa shall nni.'* 


Gods and men arc both chikinai of I'ijirtli, :tiKl (iisliionad, as il ware, 
in the same mould, l)ut btitwaan tliaiii lias tin iinitiaa,suial)la (lillcr- 
ence of power. The distinguishing (jiiality of Ilia /^ods is, above avei y- 
thing, power. They can do on an (tuonnotis lasihr whal man < :ui do 
only faintly and fitfully, and muc.li that ha aa,iiiiot do al all; they are 
assured of unfailing success and satislaclioii, but he knows dial he is 
alltoolikely to fail. Their pow(!r is tmutilesl av(;rywhere, and iKdin'e il 
he can only be humble and hope for its help, lie can piay dial by 
some god-given fortune he may liir a time <;oni(! near (o (hem in (be 
possession of gifts like their own. Me is not severed from (hem by an 
absolute difference of nature; he resembiris them in his essenlial he. 


ing, which is indeed hamjiered by gra,ve hiindietips bn( cm none (be 
less at times realize astonishing [lossibilities of mind and ol body. 

With such beliefs the Greeks made their iimiges of (he g.ods in (he 
likeness of men at their most impressive and mo;;( beunliHil, so (ha( 
Aristotle comments: ‘Doubtless if men dillered from one anodiei in 
the mere forms of their bodies as much as the statues of (he g.od;; d(. 
from men, all would acknowledge that the inferior class ;ibonld be 


staves 01 me superior.' •' Ihough the most famous statues of (be gods 
have perished, and we have nothing but cheap a,ml inhtrior c.pir’s of 
such masterpieces as the Zeus and Athene of I'liidias or (he Hera of 
Polyclitus, yet enough survive to show wlntt visions held (he ar'(i;;(!!’ 
minds. These majestic figures are indeed beautiful, but wi(h (he un¬ 
common beauty of superhuman jiower and sell-sullieieney. A bronze 
figure of Zeus, fished up from thesiia off Artemision, sug/u'sls [irodi- 

gmus reserves ofstrength in the muscular, lightly poised body a,ml (he 

right arm lifted to throw a thunderbolt (see Plate ly). Ajiollo a(, 
Olympia has all the grace of young manhood in his fea,tnre;i and bis 
torm, but what counts most is his calm domination of a tumultuous 
conflict as he directs it with a kingly gesture of eommaml (see Plate 
31J. Coins of Posidonia show a stalwart, menacing Posidon wieldirm' 
lus tndent TOth a determination well lilted to his title of I'iarlh- 
s aker (see Plate 48^). The beauty which the (b'ceks imagined in (he 
gods has no facile or obvious appeal; it is the beauty of divine stretigth 
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iuul ciipiicily, of |i()w<’.ns in foil rc.scrvo niul cinoUoii.s in ('nil c.onli'ol. 
VVIntn, on :ui ()lyni|»i!ui tnclopo, Adn^nn licIpH I Iora(;loK (.o .support (,lic 
(irin;unon(, sin; (a,l 40 K lirr (.aslt (^a..sily a,ti<l .sliows no sign of strain or 
nlfort l'Ia.((; '..*4). I''.v<ni wlnni tin; gods go into rdcntloss ar.tion and 
sliow (Indr nnlin'giving spirit towards tliose wlio liavo olfinidod tlicm, 
lli<!y liavr no (unotion in llnfir fac.os or tlioir gestures, hut stand un- 
mov<;d, lilce Arl<nnis dir<;<",ting tlie deatli of A(;ta(;on on a rruitope from 
'lernple I'i at Selimis (set; Plat<i 'A)l>) or aiming an arrow at him on a 
vas(^ l)y tlie I*an l*ainter (see. (date 59). 'I'he gods were beautiful in a 
way tliat app(;aled to more tlian the eye, in their incixliaustible power, 
tiudr seK-reliaixa;, tlieir perfect adjnstme.nt of mind and body. When 
in tlie fluirtli century artists aimed less at this ideal of divine stnmgth 
tlian at a luirely physical appeal, it was a sign that the gods had b<;gim 
to ituaui less tinui in a mon; (;xubera.nt and mon; full-blooded age. 

Jf tlx; gods re.senibhHl truai, it was natural to try to bring them into 
(;onta.et with human .soeie.ty, and this alfeetsid the (Ireek conduct of 
sa,eri(iee and pra,yer. Once, iinhaxl in the far past .sacrifices had been 
mad<; to placate an/py and inscrutable g(»ds, and in limes of guilty 
(iair <;ven hninan beings might be olfered to them. So Iphigenia was 
.said to have be.en .sacrificsal by her father, Agamemnt)n, to ap])ease 
ArUunisand get liivouring winds to enable his fled to sail to Troy; and 
Inasuind (here in historical (.iines traces of the old |)ractic(! coidd be seen 
in th<;.sac.rificeofadoll or ofan a.nimal disguised as a man. But .sacrifice 
ha.d by then beconu; lit<;rally a feast, at which ox(;n wen; slaughtered, 
and, after a portion had b(u;n s(;t a.side for the gods, the votaries ate 
the r<;.st. It was assumed that the gods were present and took their 
phu'.es a,mong tins worshippers. Such rites could be cheerhd and con¬ 
vivial withotil lacking rev<;rence. 'I'he transformation of sacrifice from 
a.n act of (;xpiation to an act of hospitality is tyihc.al of the Greek ap- 
proa,ch to (be gods and underlines their notion that the gods ultim¬ 
ately enjoyed the same phxisures as men and appreciated the same 
courtesies. 

A similar directness can be seen in the conduct of prayer. A prayer 
normally falls into three parts. First comes the Invocation, in which 
the god is invoked through his titles and shrines, as if this were the 
respectful way to address him; next come.s the Sanction, in which the 
votary appeals to services which he has himself rendered in the past 
and which establish his credentials and assert a claim on the god’s 
attention; finally comes the Entreaty in which the god is asked to do 
something in an urgent need. So when the priest Ghryses, whose 
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daughter had been {‘,jin'i(xl od' by tlic Acliju'aii.'i, jiiayr: lo Aptillo (di 
vengeance, he follows tlu; ooitwI, fiwiii; 

Hearken, o lord of tlx; silver bow, |)role<*lor of (lliryse, 

Who in Cilia the holy uixl 'r<;ix;<los inh'lilily riilesl, 

Mouse-god, if ever I roofed (iir thee a beadliliil (eitiple, 

Or if I ever have sacnfi<;(;d the w(;ll-(;overed lhl/’,h bones 
Either of oxen or goats, aeeotnplish wha,( now I beseech (liee: 

Now may the Danaans (xiy reeonipeiifie fiir niy leais wi(h iliy anows. ‘ 

There is no confession of short(;orniiigs, no proinise of ainembtient, 
but simply an appeal lor practical help. Siieh a,n appeal is valid only 
between friends, between men who have proved (heir devolion a,o<l 
gods who recognize and welcome it. Ifa man wisln-s to be belp<-d by 
the gods, he must pay due attention (t* them, and then be* may reap 
his reward. 


It is one thing to ask the gods for (,h(;ir hel|), atid anolbei (o ash h»r 
counsel or some revelation oftlxiir [xirposefi. 'I'be (beeks bad (heir 
own apparatus for probing tlu; fntme, thong,h (hey did no( ;i((a( b 
equal importance to all its limtis. N(!eroma,ney was leg^arded wi(b 
some disapproval, forbidden in some stales, a,ml praedsed by men <.( 
bad character m remott; districts. S(;ll-proelaime(l siliyls ami propbels 
might have their day of glory, but they too (ended (o awake disirusi, 
especially when they claimed too nmeh liir ilniir powers. The lligbl of 
birds was studied with wondering atlenlion, nolribly behne badles, 
but Socrates probably rellcctedgood mililmy opinion when be said: 
The augur should be under the antbority of the general, ami no( (In- 

general under the authority of the augnr.’ '• Dieains were more seri ¬ 
ously regarded, and were said to coim; from Zens, but Homer knew 
that not all dreams could be trusKxl, and that it was not (;a;iy (o say 
which could and which could not.« Such means of prying in(o (In- 
future were treated with different degrees ofseiipticism, anil it is (In; 
more remarkable that the Greeks paid gr(;at r(;sp<;et (.o tin; oisieidur 
utterances ofgods given by their priests and priestitsses, ami <;.speeia,lly 
to those given at Apollo’s shrine at Dcliihi. 'I'In; very s<;t(ing was 
enough to inspire an awe-struck sense; of tlx; god’s ov(;rpow(;ring pn;- 
sence. On a ledge under two sheer crags, by tlu; sti-(;am of (luslalia, 
where the eye looks down on the plain below, dark-gr(;<;H with olive- 
trees and flecked with the shadows ofeagl(;s, and ov.;r it to (In; s(;a ami 
to the mountains of the Pcloponncse beyond, he.n; aanong tin; sta(m-s 

p 1 |ni.;s(.(;ss, (In; 
yt la, e linto a trance and uttered words wlii<;h wen; pm. in(o order 
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by inOupiHlcrs ;ui(l i(iv(m hi timwvx to (li<^ ({ucMAom oCpilgriais. 
tnistjuid iHspcH-.l in whioh Ibn Dolphir. Onirht wiusliold were a trilnitc 
to i(s wisdom. Whoever eomrolled it wa.H well inlbrined on publle 
aJlairs and kmtw (lia.t most priva,t(^ tronbhts a,r<^ <ia.sily sc^tthnl by com¬ 
mon sense. Tint |)r<tstip;(‘ o(*the ()ra,(*J(5 survived ev(;n such gra,ve inis- 
caJcnlations as its ^alpport ofllnt Ika'siaais hi 480 hc, and was based on 
its (txc<*lhmt inibrmation a,nd its understanding oflunnan nature. Its 
whoh^ procxxlnnt a.nd snccc^ss illustrate tlie (irr<;k talent for ke(^ping 
a^goold rites and niaJdng s(ms(^ ol'tlnan. Mnn 1 )elieved that through it 
(h(’y w<tre brought into contact with A[)ollo, and wemt away com- 
fbrt(xl a.nd strengtherutd. 

The gods might live on ()lym|)us or rdin^ to the seclusion of their 
(a.vourite shriiu's, Imt tlnty a,Iso rnovcxl among rrum and took part in 
hurmin a,flairs. Homer inchutd not only make:s them fight in the 
d’rojaji War but brings theui into close cojitact witli liis heroes, as 
when Adnme, s<am by AcTilles aJon(‘, tak(!S him from IxTind by his 
ha,ir a.nd (ells him not (o dra,w his sword on AganKunnon,'^ or on 
riiajiy occasions ('om<‘S l,o the help ofOdyssiuis and treats him with a 
humorous, achiiiring; fajihliarity. 1’his was a glorious time when the 
gods waJIaxI visibly on l\w. (sulh, b(it l,h<^ visi()n of them wa,s not cpiite 
iiuknown (,o la,((*r g(*nera,tions. d’here was more tlian om^ kind ofocca- 
sioii wh(!n the g;o<ls w(a'<t b(*li(w<xl to be prcts(;nt, in feasts, in C(;re- 
moniaJ songs a-ud dancits, hi ma,rria.g(^s a.nd funerals. Iti tin; world of 
action their |)hi(;e wa,s ofl<;n (,a,k(;n by h(;ro(;s or d<;mi-gods, who would 
come (.0 (In; a.ssista,nce of tln;ir own citi(;s, a,s dbeseus and the; Acacids 
did a t Ma.ra,thon and Sahinhs.^ Nor was a private vision of the gods 
la,cking. Pinda.r rriirst lia,v(; known what it m<;ant whei) lie told how 
buims |)rays (.0 Posidon hit night uinl(;r tin; sky’ and hears the god’s 
voi(;(; in a,nsw<;r.^^ Mon; strikingly, Sappho builds lier Iiymn to 
Aphrodi(.<; on a, past occasion when tin; goddess appeared in im- 
mortaJ, smiling beaaity, ask(;d what troubl(;d her, and promised that 
aJI would In; w(;ll.*** Such (;xperi<;nc(;s w(;re no doubt exceptional, but 
th<;y show tluit (.o the Gr(;(;ks tin; gods were real persons, with whom 
th(;y (;ould (;nt<;r into a s|)ecial intimacy. Yet in these relations there 
is no s(;lf-aba,s(;nn;nt or conscious humility. The glorious splendour of 
tin; gods is irnl(;(;(l r(;cogni/ed and rcspcct<;(l, but their human com- 
[)ani(>ns a;r<; not afraid of sp(;aking fre(;]y and frankly to them. Even at 
this l<;v(;l tin; rul(;s o('Gn;c;k friendship an; at work, and insuperable 
difr(;n;nc(;s ol’sta/tion do not aflcct the m^ecl for complete sincerity and 
candour. 
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This happy cc)nc(!|)li()ti of (.lie gods was maned al (i(iH-;i hy ||,ci, 
apparent failure to carry out their ohli;',a,(ioii;i (o men. If men f.iih-d 
like this in their dealings wi(,li one another, (hey would lie g,uil(y o( 
disloyalty, but such a charge could hardly he made again,•;( (he- god.s, 
and other explanations had to helimnd. The !!impl(v;( was (lia( i( was 
really a man’s own limit, ll'he (iuled in honour (o (he I'od;:, In' could 
hardly hope to be treated well and must ex|)ec( (liing,!; (o /-o wiong. 
Nor could the gods in their wisdom (.ake the ,sa,me view of men and 
their needs as men took themselves. In the last reKor( i( was a. divine 
privilege.to refuse gifts without giving any ex|)la.na(ion. Hut (here 
were other occasions more troubling, when tint f'ods migli( seem (o 
have deceived or betrayed tlieir friends. 'I'he problem arose in an 
acute form with oracles which often .siamuxl (o have (i>re(old the 
opposite of what actually happened. 'I'he impa,r(ia,l and si ieiUilie 
Thucydides notes that this was common in (he I’eloponnesian War, 
but does not think it worthy of serious muiia*." Hut (he belii-f in' 
oracles was surprisingly jirevalent in the hfth eendiry, and their 
apparent failures provided imt only Herodotus wi(h some «-xce||eut 
stories but Sophocles with main themes in his Womni of 1 nirhi.s and 
King Oedipus. Both writers believed and did their be;i( d’l demonstrate 
that, if an oracle went wrong, it was beejuise it had been misinler- 
preted. A lesson to this effect was publicly dra,wn in /147 itc, when an 
Athenian army in Boeotia, after receiving a,n oracle which seemed (o 
promise victory, was routed :it (loronea. The explanation was (Jia,t 
the god had really foretold the victory of the other side, but the 
Athenians had failed to see it. So when the ollicia.l memorial to (he 
dead was erected at Athems, the inscription closed by saying: 

To the whole of mankind fiir the future 
Well did he prove that no oracle will ever liiil. 


inis is a large conclusion to draw from a singde cas<', but it shows 
how seriously some Greeks treated the matter, and how, rathm' than 
admit that the god had deceived them, they decided that i( was 
their own fault. That an oracle should speak ambiguously wa,s to be. 
expected; for gods need not speak with the clarity of mim. If men 

Itv? T-f"" i- 

Ce ' goes wrong, they have only thcmscivfss to 


Yet, though the Greeks believed that men could li,rm something 
hke friendship with the gods, they knew that it was not a fiicmlshio 
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Ik;Lw<!<;ii (;(|uuIs, uikI Uial iriiuui prcHiiituxl Loo nuiclioti It, they would 
liav(^ to pay (he p(!nal(,y. L(V((;ikIs <;ontain<;(l tnauy liomTyiug (;x- 
ain|)IeH ol'diviiu! vciigeaucc oti nutn who had gone too far. Wh(;ii 
Nioix; boastiid that her eliildreii were as Ixiautiful as Leto’s, they wcire 
d(;stroy<;cl hy Ap(dlo and Artemis. Wlum Aeta<x>n accidentally s<iw 
Ai tennis nakeid, she had him devoured by his own hounds. When 
I’entlxMis mocked and irai)risoned Dionysus, lx; was torn to j)ieccs by 
the Bacchants who worshiijjjed the god. When Marsyas was defeated 
l)y Ai)ollo in a comjjctition on the liute, he was flayed alive. Greek 
gods, like (ireck heroes, were moved by considerations of personal 
lx)noiir, and anything which might be construed as an affront to it, 
<!xcited their ang<!r aind called for viohait vengcfince. forgiveness was 
not in their miture, aind once a main haid offeiKhad them, he had no 
(axcuse aind could ex|,)ect no mercy. 

Jn. their jiaailousy for their own horxaur, the gods may ailso humble 
men wlx) airc (oo prosperous aind en joy more haippiixass than is fit for 
mortals. In the Ixaroic world there is no hint of this. The gods may 
treait Achilles or lliictor with whait looks like wilful indilference, but 
tlx;y aire not envious oftlxnn. But ais the Greeks tried to elucidaite l.he 
diviix; tn;;itment of nxsi, llxiy evolved the notion that adl hagipiness 
and success ain; insecure Ixacause the gods dislike them. Such a doc¬ 
trine wais usidid in exiilaining why men in high, {losition fell from it, 
aind aip[)cailed, liar instauxac, to fharodotus, who in his account of 
mom<m(.ous politicail chamges wais aible to demonstrati! his view that 
‘deity is imvious airul intiarfering’ aind does not scruple to overthrow 
(;ven those, liki; (Iroesus, king of Lydia, who luive served it with 
exemplairy devotion, 'fhis belief was certainly not based on any trust 
in the ultimate justice of the gods, but it appeaded to advocates of the 
,Meain, who could argue that, if men listened to them, they would 
avoid disaister. So J'iuripidcs, disturbed by the decline of moral stan¬ 
dards, claims tliat the lack of belief in divine envy can only under¬ 
mine morality:' 

What can the face of Modesty 
Or of 'Virtue avail. 

When what is unholy has power, 

And henceforward Virtue 
Is neglected by men. 

And Lawlessness rules the laws, 

And men do not strive together 
That the gods’ envy may not come? 
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This was indeed a denial of IIh; old heroic Hysh-iii and opcoed (hedooe 
to the view that the envy (»rdie/.';ocls tidj’hl he (uroed no( only a/>aiti!d 
the successful and the great hut against all who lidlow hcely iheir 
own inclinations. 

Once this was admitted, it was perhaps idle to allen<[»l lo expl.-dn 
why the gods send sulha’ing and eatastro|»heH. None (he less, iik'ii 
could hardly shirk the issue and must l,ake up some posidon (owards 
it. The more scientifically and less religiously irnnded tnighl hrid (In; 
answer easy enough, as when Demo(;ritns ar/pied: ‘'I'he g.ods, ho(h of 
old and now, give men all good things. Ihttall (hings dia l a re ha<l and 
harmful and useless, neither of old nor now an; (hey (he gjh;; of (he 
gods, but men themselves come to them through (heir own hlindn<-;is 
and folly.’This was perhaps too siinpli; a,ml h;l( (on mneh mi- 
explained. At least it did not win mneh support, and other men 
sought some more transcendental exphmatioii, lilu- (ha( of Hera¬ 
clitus: Tor God all things are heantlful ami good and just, hn( men 
think some things unjust and others just.’ 'I'liis afisnmes (ha( in (In- 
end the gods are right, but even that is not n-.ally nn (•;;;iai y. I( was 
possible, and even rcjisonablc, to argue that, these matters are l)(-ymnl 
human understanding, that tlie gods are not (o be judged by Imman 
standards, but act as they do beeanse lln-y will. So Soplim;|<-;; (ells 
how Heracles, after a life devoted lo sell-fl(;nyiip> la.bom';i, enmes to a, 
hideous end. For this no coiusolation or explaimtion is olfered, but, 
when it is all over, Fleraclos’ son, Hyllus, sa,ys: 

We have seen gr(;at d(;aths and siraii/je, 

And many a sorrow of nnknown shape, 

And nothing of these tliat is nol Zens.'" 


ine problem remained umsolved, perfugis becansi; i( was insohihle 
For most men it would suffice that in the last analysis tin; (l(;eisions of 
the gods are inexplicable and must simply be a(;e.<;p(ed, as wa,s (,o bi; 
expected in beings who, despite their liken(;s.s to im;ii, (;onld liillow 
without hindrance tlicir own whims and deMir(;s and passions 
This uncertainty about the gods made the (;r(;(;ks slow (o accept 
them as models or judges ofhuman lichavionr. 'Fhongh 1 loim;,- hints 
in the /had that the sorrows of Troy are dm; to the l(;(;hery of I>a,ris 
and in the Odjs^j makes the gods approve and aid t in: pnuistmn-n t’of 
the Suitors by Odysseus, yet on the whole his picture of the gods sug¬ 
gests that they are very little concerned with good or evil eid.er i’n 
themselves or in men. They do what they please, a,ml their society is 
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wtial. Iiuinaiis()<',i<ity would Ixdl’mcii could lollow llicir desires without 
risk ol (ailuri;, I hat is wliy tiuty sometimes provide a sort rd'eomic re- 
li(;r. .Ill their divine seeurity th<;y lack some.thinff of the dif,mity wliich 
mail gains from tlie short time at his disjiosal, and iftheir existence, 
giv<;u largely to pleasure, provides occasions for laughter at one an¬ 
other, there is no reason why mim sliould not join in it. This laughter 
is in no sense s<;e|)tical; it is not even irreverent. It is based on alfec- 
tion for the gods, and even on envy and admiration for their happy 
state. But it implies a notion of them as almost indifierent to right and 
wrong, because in their own existence the distinction has little mean¬ 
ing. Nor is their treatment of men based on any clear principle. Their 
attitude is explained by Achilles to Priam in a parable of two jars at 
the door of Zeus, one of which contains good things and the other 
evil. Zeus gives a mixture to some men, to others only evil, and such 
are driven by hunger over the earth, respected neither by mortals nor 
by immortals.'" The gods interfere often enough with men, but they 
do not, a(a;or<ling to Achilles, base their interliirenee on the rightness 
or wrongness of men’s actions. This is the old, heroic outlook, and the 
(•reeks never (piite escaped from it. 

'I'he notion that the gods are concerned with the doings of men was 
a natural development in a society which was rajiidly becoming more 
conscious of its domestic and civic obligations. If men felt the need to 
punish cvil-doe.rs, it was only logical to assume that the gods whom 
they honoured felt the same. 'Phe imfudse towards such a belief was 
hardly rational, since evidence for it must always have been dubious, 
but at least it rose from something deep in the human heart and was 
not inconsistent with certain elements in the code of honour. If 
honour bound a man to look after his family and his city, it was 
natural to assume that the gods supported him in it. Their aid could 
be invoked for any breach of these obligations, and their curse called 
down on those who neglected or defied them. Their own lives might 
indeed display most of these failings, but it was not too impossible a 
kind of‘double thought’ to believe that they punished men for them. 
Above all, they were the guardians of civic and domestic sanctities. 

A parent might invoke their wrath on a disobedient son, as the old 
Oedipus does on the treacherous and neglectful Polynices,'^® and 
many would agree with Plato that such a curse would infallibly be 
heard by the gods.®® As the guardians of loyalty, they exacted punish¬ 
ment for any violation of domestic rules, such as treachery, murder, 
neglect of parents, breaking of oaths, and double dealing. From such 
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assumptions it was easy to move to iIh* hclicniiat lli<- i'/kIs walrhrd 
over the doings ofmen and in (In; end (ninislied (In- wicked. W<- (ind 
this belief growing in stniiiglli IWini (lie sixdi it) die finirdi ((’iitiiry, 
when Plato makes an essential |)art ofliis whole sehenn- a, !iy;i(<-in of 
rewards and punislirn(;nts aller d(;atJi whieh woidd e<-dre;i;; (he in¬ 
justices of this world.^* He was not (In; lir;;( (<» pii( (in ward .'inch a 
scheme, nor the last, and his i(l(;as were in dm; e.onrse to inak(; their 
contribution to the CIhristian notion oriI(;ll. Hot (*ven if In; won ;i, 
wide acceptance for liis ideas, whieh is (lonhtfnl, they were; not im¬ 
pressed very violently on the (lre(;lc mind, and (ln;r(; is no si;',n (ha( 
any Greek felt the nagging fear of torment after tleath which haunted 
the Roman Lucretius or takes sueh sinister li)rn);; in (he paindn/'s (»f 
Etruscan tombs. 

Even this left much unexplain(;d. 'I'he (Jr(;ekf! saw (hat snlli-riti;; is 
not always the result of misdoing, and that (he vvi< ked hav<- a re¬ 
grettable talent for avoiding it, Tln;y might try t.o e.xplain (In; sor¬ 
rows of the innocent by playing with tln;ories (»f here<li(ary /-nih, in 
which the sins of the fathers are visited on (he e.hildien. So Solon', in 
the conviction that the wrath of Zeus may he slow hnt is none (In- 
less sure, foretells his vengeanc.e: 

So Zeus avenges. And, unlike a mor(al, 
lie IS not swift to wrath at e,'t(;h (hiiirj’ done. 

Never docs one with sinning heart eseiipe him: 

But in the end he’s utterly made plain. 

One may pay now, another later. Ven/rc;tnee 
Will come to those who llee (Ju; wradi ofGod 
Full surely after. Innoecait are pnnishf-d. 

Both children and tlieir children .'il'ler (hern.-"’ 


Yet though this looks like a theological theory, it is in fiiet nutre soeijd 
and political. Solon is concerned with a social c;lass, wi(,h the rich who 
abuse ta position and their privileges, and we c;am,ot dispute that 
from this point of view what he says has a measure of truth; li.r if a 
class treats its responsibilities too frivohmsly, there is a reid tirobu- 
bihty that It will have to pay for it. Another version of this theory was 
diat certain famihes had something like a hereditary curse, an inborn 

brih^? appeared in successive generations and 

brought disaster to each. This could be applied alike u, Oedipus, 
whose father, Lams, defies the oracles of the gods, and whose sm.s, 
Eteocles and Polynices, die in war against each other, an,| u, d.e 
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H()||.S(^ oCAu-cus, ill wl.icli criinc leads to (a-iino utKil tlie gods inter¬ 
vene 1.0 stop the lhd(;ons secpieiKo of bloodshed. In th(!S(; storuts the 
C;toeksshap(Hl their notions oCI.eredity, ol’qualities in a (aniily whieh 
seem to he mextrieahly hound to It, and whieli lead to deslrnetion. 
I his too had something to he said For it, hnt neither it nor the social 
theory of Solon covered the whole problem or dealt with all cases of 
sn eimg. Tiideed, the (,ire<;ks seem to have shrunk from any such 
corniirehensive theory, perhaps because it was at variance with their 
common hehef that a man makes his own destiny, lie was indeed to 
some (htgree the jdaything ofthegod.s, but he was not a mere ])uppet 

and It was of some imiKirlance to morality whether he acted of his 
owTi choice or not* 

11 the (Jreeks were no more successful in finding answers to these 
(piestions than later generations have been, it does not mean that 
they were not deeply concerned with moral issues. If divine sanctions 
jilayed some part in their ethics, it was because they felt strongly that 
right and wrong ought to be a conc.ern of the gods because they were 
emphatically a concern of men. In so far as they did what they 
thoni'lit to be right not for hope of ultimate reward but simjily be¬ 
cause their own natures impelled them to it, it is a tribute to the 
strengtJi ol their human iiistinc.ts and the satisliictory nature of their 
main assumptions and beliefs. When Aristotle sjxiaks about things 
which are ‘good in themselves’, he repeats what had long been a fea¬ 
ture ol Clreek thought, and though it could be applied to much which 
we should regard as lying ouLsitle the sphere of morahty, it had uone 
the less a real relevance to conduct. Inde<;d, one of the most notable 
ol (^rc(^k ccutributions to (ilhical thought was precisely the idea that 
the goodness ol an action lies in the action itself, and that a man may 
be judged by the degree of choice and decision which he gives to it. 
'.I'his was perha]« a develojiment of the .system of honour. A man felt 
that he owed certain obligations to liimself, to his own idea of what he 
ought to be, and if he carried these out, he was satisfied and asked for 
no further reward. Even if he believed that the gods watched his 
actions and ajjpnwed of them, he still acted from his own inner 
promptings and found in the gods the kind of approval which he 
thought to be natural in such a case. Because they believed in their 
own human nature and liked to see it harmoniously at work, the 
Greeks developed a morality which was founded on human values 
and able to operate freely and confidently without worrying too much 
what the gods thought about it. 
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In, SHcJl itialtcre IIh’ wnr fic.ilnl .I'l .1 wIidIi*, ai Itir 
ttauiUtol'ii !iiii/',I<‘ (livinr |>iiin iplc V4 lii< li uml. d t'<)u.illv in all ul (linii 
:tti(l (liiiplaynd I lie (livinr a'l.’iin l< in if-a da Inni'. u illi hm n, l*nl (In- pndrj 
liad nnia; llir lr;i;! (Iiciiownri|ili(-j(% nl ai linn and lln n nun (irtridiiali 
to. Wliatwrr their nri>;itifi may have hern and il in (|nil(* nnariihle 
tlial Uit!S(! were indeed variniifi, lliai /anei wan ihe Hky f>nd t>l‘ ilni 
liidn-Kiienpeaii |ien)tlen and A|ilimdilt the h ililily j'nddrv; nl'die 
Aegean yet when we ;iee (hrin .il vvm I., (In- c.odn .ue not only loi nied 
into a divine (iiniily linl e.n li < nnihiiirn i onliol ol .-ioine p.ii i o| nhyrii- 
eal nature with a !;|ieiial hnution in iri'aid lo iin n. The Innl oHur 
may be older a,nd more Innd.unenl.d ili.iii da ni i ond, but it in cany in 
see how one eonhl pan;! into the ollid . /.cnn, tin- loid ol ibc nl.y and 
‘elond-/';al.herer’, in also the lalliei ol fodn and nan, who a;j /la/cr. 
faniUidS m Olympiri in an nnpiedit (able in bin ui.ilh ,i.n be in in bin 
storms on earth. Apollo i:i die joal o| lirdn, .md lliri( |<.ic ol innpira ' 
tion, whieh doen (iir the ;;onl wli.il light doc; loi the wodd. Swill ami 
lieree as the light, lie is (he manl.er ol'nong and piophei y, who raineii 
men .ahovi; their (ainnnon levid by Ibr .nmhh n .n ( cva n ol povver which 
he gives to them. Aphrodite in bom ol Ihe fa a, .md thoiifdi .nhe in in . 
deed tlie goddess of phynii .il deniie,, vvliii h e; eipially ramng, in joidn, 
men, and be;in(!!, yet nhe in more ih.in thin. I.ila ibc a a, ;ilie nbedn an 
alluring enehaiilitieni whii h m.iy (iin canily line bet viitinin to de- 
straetion, and, like it, nlic in mim < oimt.ible in bet de.li ibniion of de- 
liglit .tnd sidlermg. In (saitranl to ber nl.ind;; Aileiinn, vvlni picniden 
over wild nature, over imlamed animal.-; and die whole woihl of (tea- 
turcs outside the bamitn of men. She dvvelln on the bilin, and her vie- 
gmity is appropriate lo Iti-r i;li!na,(;le,r an <in(- wli(» lovi-n nolitmle. d*o 
lier youtig women make tlieir hint, olfei iug;) bdoie in.i(ii;i/p* and, by 
an understandable paradnx, call liir ladp in i bildbii lb. I lei men in llie 
master (iflloeks nl luirdn, wbn (niibodie;! die mi;;( hicl ami tin* ( iitiiiini’' 
of primitive ereatiif‘(!S a.iid patrnni/.en malt and ipiilc. I’o.nidon in the 
lord of the sea, and tlierelin-eol .nlorinnand earlb(pi;il.e;i, and lie i.n held 
in honour by e.ities, like Athens, wbii-li live bom Ibe nea anrl owe 
their wealth and power to it, Alheiie, whoric hint l;ink may have heen 
to protect the ()live-tre(!S without whieh no (ireek [lopnlalion can .sur¬ 
vive, is a civic Artemis, who stands lot tinr n;ilional ;ipirit in its in¬ 
telligence, its virginal imhtpiuideime, and its love o( line Ihingn. Hera, 
the queen of the gods, pales hidiire her hnidimid, hut Imn her malet4d 
place as the proteetre,ss ofehildrmi. Dim.ynn.n in (he god of Ihe grape 
and thcrolore of ecstasy ami inloxiealed exeitemeiK. It look;: an if 
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)lics<; gods <111(1 goddesses l)eg;iti Uieir eamu's as |)owers ortialure bul; 
W(a*e givcai olluu' (iiiietioiis and atirilaaes I)y worsliippers who wanted 
loore /roiti (hem (liati (.lie eoiid'ol of (.Ik; (;lemei)(,s and e(|ual(;d Uuiir 
powers with other powca's in (Ik^ liiiuian mind :uid heart. 

Itelow tlie ()lympia.ns tlien; w(;r(i o(,her divinities, who did not 
ecpial (.h<!rn in honour hut had their own place in ioe.al e.ul(.s and Ix;- 
liel’and iniglit he asked fiir help in matters hir wliieh the Olympians 
wen; too august or remote;. 'I'lu; ])ow(;rs ofanlm.'il Tiature rost(;r(;(l a 
h(;li(;r in nymphs, whose; (;xiste;n(;e; was hound to the; tre:e;s eir the; 
waters whie;h th(;y hauute;d; in satyrs, with, human feirms and the tails 
ofliorses or geiats, wlm stoexi leer [irimitive; hexlily instincts and lK;eame 
a symhol leer reve;l and riot as the; (;e)m|)anions eif Dionysus; and in 
Pan, tlie: ge)at-god, who has much in e;e)inniem wi(.h tlu;tn, but, <'irter 
a[)p(;aring to the; rmme;r Philippiele;s ehiring the l'e;rsian invasiem of 
4()ej no, won so spe.(;iai a pl:u;e; in AUieais that he was thought lee have 
a plac.e; on Olympus. Sue.h minor figure;s had 1.he;ir own shrine;s and 
eidtsand we;re; he;lie‘ve‘el togive; he;lp tei me;n who wale;h(;el e)ve;re;ropsand 
h(;rds. ,In their physieeal e;l)ullie;ne;e; the;y Jex)ke;el after the; hre;e;ding eef 
animals, a.n(l it was <'i,ppropri<'i(e; tha,t the;y shenild have something in 
e.ornmem wl(h thean. (.hiile; difre;re;ut, hut at a similar se;<;ond.ary level 
ofimportanee, we;re; the; hea‘ex;s, gre;at ene;n or(,he past, who may have 
had divine; blood in th(;m, hut whee we;re;e;xalte;dafter de;a(h (,o honenir 
he;e;ause; ol'whal; theiy had done;, leer the; spe;e;ial ele;gre;e eif powe;r and 
vitality in the;m. 'l’he;y he;long(;d tei pid>lie; life, ,'ind we;re thought te) lx; 
[»re;se;nt at fe;asts or with arinie;s on the; march or in battle;. The;y had 
the;ir cults, wh(;re: olfeerings w<;r(; made, and semgs might be; sung to 
them. 'J’he;y he;Ipe:d to fill the weu'ld with divine; guardians and to see: 
that all ne;e;ds leir divine support were; met. 

(>re;(;k re'.ligiem, whie.h he;gan with the; individual and the family, 
passe:d <;asily into the; de)main ol'the: e.ity-state;, which had some char- 
ac.tcristics of the; family and che;rished the; individual. Every city was 
protected by its own special deity, who had his or her own temple and 
fe;stivals. At the;s(; feestiv.als, which were still feasts and combined the 
worship of gods with the; gaiety of mc;n, a whole people might feel 
that it was protC(;te;d l)y watchful jjre;se;n(;e;s and united in its admira¬ 
tion for them and its sense of belonging to them. Such was the Pana- 
the;na<;a at Athens, which is depicted on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
licre are; yejung me;n riding bare:back on horses, priests driving oxen 
to sacrifice;, men carrying |)itehers with offerings, women standing 
and talking in grave; dignity, all in the calm and friendly presence of 
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the gods (set: I’lates ;■}(» 7). It, is a lia|i|iy, drinKnin liidid.iy, willi ;i 
high pomp but without, pomposity, cuiiy and nalm.il and lutl ;;cl(. 
conscious. What Ijitids tlx; p«;oph; lo/p-lhcr ia ihcii n-vru-ix c ((,!• (Ik- 
goddess who has mach; tixau gnait and lo wliuin (hry have <-ic( 
the most splendid shritie in (Jr'(a;(:c. It;; spirit may lx- ;:fi-n in (Ik- 
words which Aeseliylus wrote to be sung iixlee<l |»y j'uaidian divini¬ 
ties, but which reOect with liappy (idelity tlx- leeliu/>;i(#rA(h(mian nx-n 
and women: 


Joy to you, joy of your Justly a|)pointed tolies, 

Joy to all tlx; people, hl<;si 
With tlx; Virgin’s love, who ftitii 
Next besi(l(; tx;r father’s Ihroix’. 

Wisdom ye hav(; leartxal at la.st; 

Jhdded ntid<;r I’allas’ wing, 

Yours at last the gra(;e of/eus.®' 

The goddess who presided ov(;r tlx‘ d(;M( in ie.'i (d" a ( ity wa.-i lespon- 
sible not only for its existeix'.(;:nid its safely, but hir ilm ivm- liarnxmy 
and its grace of life, and it wtts rifjit that she alxudd he Ixmonied by 
all who enjoyed them. 

By stressing and sanctifying lo<;al loyally, the cull of national 
deities emphasized the divisions between (»re('k ;ilal(;.'i. It is (nie that 
in times of universal peril, like tlx; I'ersian invasions, the (beeks 
united and could honestly say that they were ligliling liir < uminon 
gods. It is also true that some gi'(;at shrines, like Olympia and Delphi, 
were genuinely Hellenic, and ae-eess to them was jpmranleed by inter¬ 
national pacts. But the mor<; a god was bommis;*! in liisown <i(y, iIh* 
more he was expected to give help against otbeis. In theory ihi;; 
should have led to theological complie.ations, in which Ji,g<xl, who wa,') 
worshipped in more than one place, lixighl against hlniixdi: But ihi.s 
did not trouble the Greeks any more than it ha,.*; troubled (Ibrislian 
peoples in more recent times. What matttrrs is that by slntssing 
national differences these cults were yet another obstacle to (»re(;k 
unity. Trust and pride in the gods nuul(; m(;n li;(;l t.bat tliey w(;re 
better than others and more likely to su(;ee(;(l in war. If tlx;y wen; in 
a patently inferior position, they might inv<»ke the finh of Il<;llas 
against aggressors and appeal to them abow; nalicmai divisions. So 
t e Melians did, when they made their pathetic uiUnupt to fru^^trate 
the sinister designs of Athens in 415 mr. ‘Nev(;rth(;Iess w<; tr.ist tliat 
t e gods will give us fortune as good as yours lx'ca.usf we .'Hand lor 
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wliiit. is right :ig;uii,st wIcU. is wrong.’ 2“ Hut suc.li :iii upixsil w:is iii- 
(ifliu-.tivo l)<-<',:uifU! ii:U.ioiia,l l(u;ling' ovcr-rodc; its assmnptions. IT tiu; 
(Jr(;(;k f'ods w(a'<^ jaii't ol" a r.oiiiinoa inhcrit.'uic.o, tli(;y w(;rr a,Iso a, 
|)ot(:nt indnciKa; in lov^ping tlia,t inll(a•itau(•,(^ divided. 

(;r<!«‘,k rcli/>;ion was l)a,S(;d on a h(!Ji<;rin power in a wid(; sense, and 
espee.ially in pow(;r to make the most orea|)aeities and opportunities; 
and the gods, wlio (mihodied this l>eli(d; heljjed men by strengtlnaung 
their ea|)aeities in many kinds oCae.tivity. Religion stressed the dignity 
ofaetion and gav(; an insjiiring imp<rtns to it. Hut in tliis it neglected 
something whi<di we. assoc,iat(; wiUi religion, and indeed demand from 
it. It was not till their civilization began to eolla|)se that the Greeks 
Ibrmed their first ;>iimmerings of the brotherhood ofitHai, and even 
then it was more an, a,bKtraet ideal than a purposeful conviction. 
What we miss in Gi'cctk religion is love. 'I’he gods mii,y have their 
favouritcis a,mong men, but in moments of crisis they desert them, as 
A|)ollo deserts 1 hic.lor, wlusi h<i is (;i,ced ;i,t last Ijy A(diilles, or ArKrtnis 
deserts ni|)|)olytnfi, when Aphrodi((; destroys him. Men may respect 
the g;ods and ma.ke Ctmmds of them, but there is nothin),j that can 
strictly be called a loveofthal, a.nd, though Aristotle was dimly con¬ 
scious of sue,h a |)osHibilily,''’*' one (»f his school siiys: ‘It would be 
eccentric, fin- anyom; to claim that he lov<td Zeus.’ irsue.h a ndation 
was missiii)'' b(;tw<;en )y)ds and men, it lacked divine enconra),(<;mcnt 
betw(;en men th<m)selv(;s. 'The Greeks had tlndr deep alliictions li)r 
family a,n<l fritmds, but the,se had little support in rehgion. Z(!us was 
certaiidythegod r)fthe lusirth, of friendship, and of hospitality, but he 
asked more l()r loyalty than firr love. ,Irid<;ed, just because the gods 
j)ersoni[i(xl power, and b(;cause this was so strong in local and 
national alh;giane.e.s, they could hardly ae,ce])t so uniting a principle 
as Icjve. 'J'hough the Greeks adrninal order and sought it everywhere 
in tin; scheme of thing,s, they did not see that its most enduring basis 
is to b(; found in the affections. So tiuur religion, with its cult of 
})owt:r, llistered forces whie.h inevitably conflicted with one another, 
and faihtd to discover a single, ttnifying principle embodied in the 
gods and worthy of universal imitation by men. 

If the survival of Greek religion was assured by its cults, it was also 
helped by its ability to absorb new ideas without spoiling its essential 
qualities. Just because it had no creeds or scriptures, it permitted a 
wide variety of speculation on the nature and the functions of the 
gods, and was normally tohirant provided that its fundamental 
assumptions were luh e,hallenged. It was none the le.ss bound to be 
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attacked by criltcH, and fiynn a(, Icufit tin; laKrr pan of ilir ;iixlli t en,, 
tury this attack c<'unc rrniii inarc Ilian one ipiarler. One uiovenienl 
was intellectual and claimed l,lia,( curi'cnl beliel;; in the /ptd;; were not 
tenable by intelligent men. An obvioii.s (argel vvaa llie anlliropo.^ 
morphic concctition of tliem, a.nd Ximoplnuiea pul Ida linger oti a, 
vital spot: ‘Yes, and if oxen and lioraea a,nd liona had handa, and 
could paint with their hands, and produce works ofarl, as num do 
horses would paint the liirms of tin- /fods like horses, and oxen like 
oxen, and make their bodies in tin; image ol’ihe several kinds.’ In 
the place of the familiar gods he oll'ered: ‘One ;-od, (he /pealest 
among gods and men, like unto niorlals neither in l(u'ni nor in 
thought’ So sweeping a proposal was perhaps more; ihan niosi men 
could accept, because it would remove the whole coiic<-plion ofdivin- 
ity by setting it beyond comprehension. If a god is not like niorlals 
even in thought, they can enter into ahnosi no ri-lalions with him, 
and the religious instinct is starved (iir lank oCeommimion with die 
divine. These criticisms, and the real dillieiillies behind them, were 
understood by a few bold thinkers. Heraclitus indeed rejeeied ihe 
anthropomorjihic conception ofdod, (mt held Ihal, in some vastly 
superior way, he still resembles man: ‘'I'lie wisest man is an ape com¬ 
pared with God, just as the most heaiitihil ape is ug,ly eompared willi 
man.’In the Iburth century tliis line of thought was taken up willi 
consummate power by Plato and Aristotle, holli ol'whom eoneludefi 
that God is not shaped like man hut has some alfiiiity with him, 
whether, as in Plato, in his deep eoneem about riglit and wrong;,•*" or 
as in Aristotle, as pure mind and the prinn^ mov(!r ol' all being.'" 
Such ideas cannot have Illtered very deep among ordinaiy men, but 

they were the final criticisms of .some ina,de(|uaeies in the traditional 
theology. 


At the same time, as men moved away from tin: belief tbal gods 
resemble men, they sought to find a single principle b.diind ’the 
vanous gods and even to define it as what is essentially divimt. lust :is 
the Greeks often speak of‘god’ without spee.irylng what |.a.rticular 
god they mean and imply that all gods have something in common, 
so imperceptibly they felt their way to the notion of a single divine 
power which may indeed be embodied in separate gods, but is none 
less real and central in the scheme of things. So evmi Pindar, who 
was well aware of the different personalities and functions of tin; 

Ol^pians, seems to go behind them in his search (i,r .somctliing 
which transcends them: ^ 
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(tcnl rmt hm, nn noon ;u; ihon/^lu, hin (*ihI/i: 

(jJod, who <';t,n <%’Uoh I ho winp,o(l 

And ovorlaJicni \\ir dolplnn in dio noa,/**' 

OiHx^ thin p;<trH*ra.l idea, ordivinily had Ixutn Knp;y;oHlod, it lod to npcuun 
lations whioli w(a'o Iiidoa'd tcw(a*<uit, hut had in thoni sonic touch oh 
agnosticism, as wluai Simoni(l(*s, on IxangasloHl liy lliitron a,hout the 
rniturc and tli<^ a,ttrihnt(‘S ol’llu! gods, kc^pt on putting oll’his aaiswcr, 
until, wlnm pn^sscd (or it, In* said diat tin* longia* In; thought about 
thcqu(;slion (In* darker il hc'cairn*/**'^ Id’orn (Ins position sonn; iinknal 
aclvarnatd to an idisi ol'diviin; oinnipot.(;n(;(:, lil«; (,ln; Pythagoreans, 
who hcli(;v<;d: Mt is not tin* <a,s<; that (iir tin; gods sonn; things an; 
possible; arid sonn; impossible*, a>s radonalists think, but all things an; 
possible;’,**'’^ and w(’n; t,o thif! <*x(e*n( (In; prcenirsors ol' Idato. On tin; 
other hand, lh<*»"(* we;n* (hose* whe> senig,ht tied to make; ge)elln;a.d the* 
ultimate; pe>w(*r, but to (iml sennetthiug; (*Ise; bethind the; genis which 
wa,s men’e; pe)we*rhul than tln*y. 'rbe*y might. <;aJI (his N(;e<;ssity, a,s 
SiTnouIde;s deies whe*n In* says (had e*v<;u the; g;eHls dei not, fight aigaunst 
it,**^^ or Ibd.e;, whiedi, an e ejreliu/^, to ne;roded,us, at g;eKl eatmnd. e;se;aipe,*^^^ 
or combine bedb in am iug,e*uienis a;e,ln;un;, ats Ae;se,hylus <le)e;s whe;n he; 
mad<<;H Pre)un;tln;us saty thait /e*(is eaaimed, atlt<*r whatl is or(htirn;d, 
wbicJi is i(s<*l(dJn* weak e)ldlie* IbttesH auni the; l''urle;s in e)be;<lie;nee to 
,Ne;ee;ssity.‘''^ In <;itln;r e ai,se* we* cam see; me*n feeding; the;ir waty towatrds at 
notieni ofam uhlmatte* orele*r to whiedi e;v<;n (In; g;e)(ls hatve; tei e;onf()rm 
aunl whiedi re;move;s atny im[nitattie>n o(drre;spe)nsib!lity or [lersenntl 
whim from tin; g'Ove;nuun,e: of tin; nnive;rse;. It wats patrt of'tin; (rr(;ck 
desire; to dis<;en*n am iirnlerlying, diseipline: in e;v(;n the; most Intangible; 
events atnel tei bring the goels under at ride; e;ompatratble; to thait whicJi 
llie;y e;xe;re;is<;d e)ver me;n. Sindi ide;ais ait first <lid not se;riously inte;rfere 
with the he;lierin the fatmiliatrgods, but aidde;d myste;ry auid raatjeasty lo 
th<;m. Hut lln;y opene;d the; waty to vatst spe;eulattions amd ne;w syste;m.s, 
and in due; eemrse lln;y matde; tln;ir indne;rn;e fell. 

A seteond aittaiede: wats matde; (>11 moratl grounds, amd atgatin Xeaio- 
jdiaines wats in the vatn: d lome;r and I Ie;siod hatve axseri1)e;d to the gods 
aill things tliait are; at shatnn; amd at disgrau;e among meai, tiu'ils amd 
aidulteries amd <l(;eept!ons edbme; amothe;r.’ Once the; gods were re> 
gairded ats ove;rse;e;rs of right amd wrong, suedi am aitlaiek wats fully justi¬ 
fied, nor wats it repugnamt <;v(;n to the; eirthodox. It is true: ihatt when 
Euripides maule; jihiy witli the; satvatge;ry or the; ]e;ehe;ry of the gods, ids 
attaicks were; viewed with amxious suspieieni by (Jreeks who fedt that! 
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he wus iitid<;rmIjiiii/>' Uki old liudi. (hit liiiii we lu.iy ;ici pi,,.. 

dar, whowus lUKiiiefitionuhly jiioiifi, and ofini coik'i i;i iti a ,|iiic( way 
stories to tlu! discredit oCtlie f^ods, as wlicn I h-iiicici vv.is said (o have 
eaten the shoulder of I'elops, or ileraolrs i(, have (<iiij;[|( a, 
against Apollo, Posidon, and (fades/'" (o tin- nest (enlioy Plato loak 
up the cause, and exonerated the f;ods of all the (anils and niines 
attributed to them. 'I'his wa.s the lop,ie.al eonchision of the inovenient 
but the movement itself was inevltabir as soon ,is the f^nh wen- 
thought to be concerned with good ami evil and e.xpei (ed (<, prac.iise 
what they preaclied. 

Parallel with these movements came something more sinister and 
more destructive, when divine powix was c|nole(l by men as a, pre¬ 
cedent for their own behaviour, (f/ens in the /Va/we/Z/n/.v Iloii/id nt 
Aeschylus behaves like a young; tyrant and .eiserls the rights of 
superior .strength, there is no reason why men slmuld not moih-l 
themselves on him. Ihis happened on a,i le.isl one og,ly oeeasion 
When the Melians invoked the gods of (lell.is against the mijnsi 
oppression of the Athenian,s, the Athenian;! :msvverrd: 

So far as the lavnur ol the gods i;) eone.erned, we think we gave as nnieh 
right to that as you have. Onr aims and our iietions aie pei(e( dy con¬ 
sistent with the beliels men I,old ahont tin- g„d,s and will, the p.ineinles 
which govern their own eondiie.l. Onr opinion (»filir g(td;i ;,nd onr know¬ 
ledge of men lead ns to eoueliide ih;u it is a, gr-nci-.il and ne. e.-isaiy hiw of 
nature to rule wherever we can.* 


Such an attitude certainly owed .soinethhig; to the gg-m-riil eorriiiilion 
of standards in the Peloponnesian War, but It show.s tlmt, if one si.le 

ofGreek religion could move towards monoiheism and morality an¬ 
other side, derived exclusively from the notion ofdivi.ie power, might 
be turned to this disastrous end. Ifthe gods stood li,,- murow m.lional 
interests, the Athenians made a Jegitinuite dedi.cii,,., about their 

ImseTt u 

arose at a tome when religion had been nmeh shaken by political and 
^taa convu sions, and wa,s no doubt abnornnd in tin- semse 

shll a 

absorb new Uh ability to 

absorb new ideas was determined by its conimption of tin- gods as 

mbcKUmea,, of power. So long o., tl.i., v„r, S , 

Ideas of the time were not eoi.een.ed willi ll.is, a,„| „„ly 
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(o Im aimori)C(l, hul. w('rc in .somi' ri^jiictnd with (uaiUminly 
a,nd hofililily- I In-, (aitli whatli had hniui an Inspir'inp; snurcn of 
slnaipdli wlnai (hvrxT, waj; younp; and linullhy, wa.s in (hingnr of he-- 
coming; a. in(*na,(:n whrn (he .sneial fdrncturn whidi held it was shaken 
hy the corniplinn nl'war. 

(rie(*k lelipjon <anl)o(li(!s a,n iniprt^ssivi*; pa^radox, d Jioui^li it f^iviis a 
first i>hivc (o divine powca* and insists that tlie gods bestow this in 
dideriuit ways on men, we are often surprised to find the (Greeks not 
rrjoieing; in (Inar achievements but coming to the melancholy con¬ 
clusion that life is a, shallow ofsrnoke and man a, dream. So Sophocles, 
wliosc; life wa,s cohaaninous with the greatest days of Athens, gives 
voice to a common simtlnuml: 

Nevia* to hav(* liv<al is Ih'sI, ancient writers say; 

N(*V(‘r (o ha.ve drawn (In* br<ailh ol life, newra* lo ha,ve look(‘d into the* eye 
oihlay; 

d’h<* S("eond l.jcst's a g,ay /UKuhihdih and (piic^kly turn a,wayd' 

I his is hardly what wi" shcmld (*xpec,t, from a poet who rnovtxl a.s a,n 
eipiaJ aanong tin* great men ofdhe Pericleaai ag;e. Nor is it enough to 
say that it is not a, personaJ camfession but a dramatic ntteranee. WJiat 
nmtters is that the (decks ofhm said this kind of thing, and thendsno 
doubt tha.t tinar zest lor life was count<*,r(xl by a st^nst^ that nothing is 
worth doing and thaJ. it is best not to be bornA^^ It is as if, after their 
prodigious exertions, tiny a-sked whaT they had gained by tliem, and 
the answer was 'Nothin|'\ Such a mood was perha[)s inevitables in an 
outlook which called insistently for vigorous action and expected a 
man to live all tint time at the top of his fjowers. It was only natural 
tha,t at mormmts his spirits should flag’ and that he should feel that the 
effort dmnanded of him wa,s tof) much. If nothing but darkness lay 
alnaaxi, there wa.s indeed little reason to make any (dfort, and it might 
well l)e eomfbrting to hunent tln^ futility of everything. 

Xhe (Inteks were a-wan^ of this and did not deny that there was 
truth in it. They accepted the melancholy fact that much of life is 
incUicd frail and tmsubsta.ulial a,ml that (;ven the greatest endeavours 
might fail, f)ut tiny beliiwial that it could suddenly be enhanced and 
illuminated and made full and wondmful. This could happen only if 
they exerted tlnar powcu's to the utmost and set them harmoniously 
to work. At such tinn^s a maji nxilizi^s his full naTurc and, if the gods 
a,rc willing, enjoys a.n itxaJuxl Iiap[)iness, which is indeed like their 
own in its c(*lesliaJ c.oin|)lct(mess- It is not lor him to command this or 
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to do more tliun hope (,li!t(. iiii;i<'eoi(iilalily i( itiay be p,i,ut(ef| (o 
It may last. Ibr only a sliorl lime; al (he he;;! il (.(nmii <(.ine (i((rii. 
But wlienit eoiries, it, is Im^oikI piiee. I’imlac apeal;;; o( il in i aim ami 
comprehensive words; 

Man’s life is a day. Whul, i.s he? 

What: i.s he noli" A ,'ihadow in a diram 
Is man, hiil when (Jod .‘ilied;i a l)ti;;li(mwi, 

Shinin/; li/rhl is on earlli, 

And lilii i.s sw(s:( aji honey/'' 

Though the Greeks knew that, l,h<7 must not and < <mhl not nsni p the 
rights of the gods, and that, hard eirorls olieii hronjdil no reward hut 
a sense of emptimtss, they knew idso that at time;! they wete ;dven 
something which brought them close to divine l(•liei(y. 'I'liis belieflay 
at the centre of their liv<!S aiif I sustained them in all (heir mis/dvliig;; 
that thegenenitions of iniai witJna’ like the h*a,ve,*i and (hat iui|>artiai 
death waits at tlu; end (f)r idl idike. 
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CVrY AND INDIVIDUAL 


'Fni': <fr<!<‘kM (Iiou/'ht that tlu^ ("ily^nUilc! was lla* natural and riglil 
unit (or human soch^ly. 'Un'y kmtw that it did not oxist ainorig other 
peoples, hut that was just ajiotlua^slgn ofthe hderiority oLbarLariajis, 
and KLiny a,rp,um<utt was need(xl (or it in (Ireecc^, lluty Juid only to 
niak<^ c‘,ompj»,rIsons with th<^ |)ast, w!u*n num liv(xl preea,riously in viL 
la.g(‘S and wen* aJ>le lo f;alis(y little more than tlaar barest necxls. 
'rh<‘y (elt that the eity-fUati*: was a, na,tural d(W(^lopm(mt first ofthe 
(iunily a,ml (hen of (he villa,p,e, a,ml (ha.titha,d the advantages of both 
without (,h<ar limilatioiis. Nor did they look be.yond it to soim^ more 
embracin/; unity. Iwen in the* (burth eemdiry, not long befbn*, Ahvxan- 
der' was to unite aJI (Jre(*(a^ and a. Ia.rp;(* pa,rt o( Asia, umhtr his single 
su/an*a.inty, I^la,toa,ml Aristoth* still regarchxl the eity-sljite as the logi- 
eaJ (md o(*soeial devc^lopimmt ami fhumal their eone.eptions of ideal 
so(a<^ties on it. 'rhougji the future lay with the va,st dominions of the 
I htllenistie monarehies and of Rome, the (ire<tks tlid not fbr(^S(;e; it or 
d<%sir(t it; so deeply eoinmitted were they (,o their own system and its 
multifarious at(ra.etions. It did not oeeur to them that it might be 
d<tsira,ble in the int<a’es(s of pea,(a: and security to transform the cuL 
tural unity of‘(lreeee into a, political unl(,y. city-state remiuned 
tin* (bens of iJnar loyaithts and their thinking, fwen when Athens and 
Si)arta built (unpires in (Jic: fifth camtury, tlu^se wexe largely coalitions^ 
in which tlu^ rmmibers ma,intaimxl a considerable degree of local 
autonortiy, a,ml tlien*, was little sens<5 of cor[K)rate identity. If the pre- 
dotninance ofthe <a(y-state was enhanced by pow(xful local tradi¬ 
tions, it kept its hold liy the solid advantage's which it olfcred to its 
citi/ams a.nd by its guarantra: of an ord(u*ed framework for their lives. 

dhe strength of tln^ city-state is expressed by Aristotle when he says 
that M t coim^s into existence for th<‘, sa,ke ofm<x(5 life, but exists for the 
sak<^ of th(^ good lifeb^ It wax this good life that th(^ Greeks valued and 
W(‘,n* willing to d^diaul a,t any cost. If we ask wherein lay its particular 
exc<tll(mc<^ and wliat advantages it had over mher ways of life, the 
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answer in IIk; (irsl. plane is iJie rule ul'law. 'The (iici l.;; iH'licvi-d iluit 
whenais l)arlKU'ia,ns wen; a,( llie nierey el an iric;;p<in;,il(|(' moiiair li 
they th(ms(;Ives luul lavv!; wllieli prctlei led llicii live:: and pKipnrly 
and erialded them l,n .slia|)e dieir caiccni aa llu-y wialu-d. 'I'ltonj-li (he 
Babylonian and Ilidile law-endea iihnw lha( Aaiadi nmnaK hh-a had 
evolved eom[)lexsys(.enis of law many eenlniit-:; liehnr (he (n;;( (deck 
law-givers, the (Jnteks were eidier i/pmranl of (hem or disniiased 
hem, as they dismissed (,he laws(d’(he Medea and I’cialan.'i, Ijecanac 
they implied a dill'erenI, eoneepdon nriawin allowinp, (he final liuitK 
of authority to be the whimorasinf'le man. In (deece, wha(rver (ype 
of government iriight (ixis(., (.he law wassfill rcf'aiah'd aa (he (dinida- 
tionofsociety.Just as the dermaaat I’erieles elaima li»r (he Adieiiian;;: 
‘In public affairs deep resp(ad fitr the laws [ireveiH.’i iia fiotn hreakinp' 
themV so his opponent, King Arehhiamns of'Sparfa,, (laiina (lia,t hi;i 
people are ‘too rigorously (.rained in selfdanifrni (o he aide (o disohey 
their laws’.'* Respect fix’ the la.w was de<'ply in/'iained in (he (freek 
character and strengtiuuual aJik(* hy p(K*(s hkf* Ae.'a hylirs, who wa.s 
much concerned with its ruue(,ions atul i(;; ;!a.n< (ion;;, ;ind liy philo 
sophers like Heraclitus, who spoke liir mo;i( ( deel.s when In- ;iaid: ‘d 'he 
people must fight fin a law as (iira rampa.rt,’.'* 'I'hey fed (hat heran;ie 
they were ruled hy law, they laid an iue,'i(i,ma.hle ;idv.'iutajp; over (he 
slavish millions of Asia, who wca'c driven hy fi-ar of"a,n ;ni(o( ra( and 
lacked the discipline which they t.hem;!elve;i ae(;(;p(ed wlllin/dy and 
proudly. So .Herodotus makes the exiled Spa,r(au kitp’, Heni.'iraln;;, 
say to Xerxes about the Spartans: ‘Being; free, they are not free in all 
things, but the law is over tiuun l()r niaster, wliieli (hey fi-ar in their 
hearts much more than your people fe.ar you.’ '■ 'I'he (freek;: a,((ached 

a paramount importance to the rule oflaw a,ml had good .va;;onM fin- 
doing so. 

_ Lawswerebelievedtocmbodyaneienltraflifioii.sand (o/-iv<-a, pre- 

ase form to what had for centuries been eanonized hy enstom. In 
Homer the kings are the repositories of traditions or ‘doom;;’, whi<di 
they guard as their inherited right atid interpret either theiniielve;; or- 
through their judges.o The danger ofsueli a system i;; that (he know¬ 
ledge of the traditions is confined to the king and hi;; age.Ks, and that 
bs subjects cannot tell how they stand with regard to (.Inmi, and are 

therefore easy victims of injustice. Hesiod knew of (hi.s syshmi and 
complained of it: ^ 

Tumult arises when Justice is dragged away, ami when, we,■ 

Eaters of bribes seize her and give dooms hy (;rook,-d decisions.*' 




CITY AND rNDIVriHlAI, 

'I’lic only w;iM (.<» have; codes of law wliicli were kiK)wn (,0 

ev<;ryoiie, and Cfotn Ui<; (levenlli eenliiry laiiion.s law-ffivers eodiluid 
tnidiUon and eioloiti in nnitiy piirl;; off Jreec,*; a.nd provlehid a proper 
slnielure liu' eivi<; lili^ ()nc.(; l:i,w;! w(;r(! e,odi(i(;d and made ])nl)- 
li<;, sonietinieK by Ixmiff carved on sl.oiie in a pnbUe plac,e, tliere was 
tio donl)t ortlnar eonpails, and a (it;:(,eritiff gri(;vanee was removed. 
Snell c.odes <'.onld cover both constiUitional a.nd ])riva(:e law and lay 
down botli Iiow a city slionid be j.';overned and wliat ixmalties should 
be paid (<tr c.rim<\s a,jpuns(. (he person, d’lu^y also dealt in detail with 
])roperty, inheritaiua;, the ownersliif) ofslaves, and kindred matters. 
'I’he (Jreeks did not in principle S(;t any limits to tlie fields of conduct 
covered liy law, and thoii/';h some systems came in for severe criti¬ 
cism, it was more liir tlieir c.onstitutionaJ pr<;sc,ri])tions or the severity 
of their ])enalti(;s than liir a,ny brea.ch of wha t we migilit consider the 
rif^hts of man. It wa,s thou|',h(. so Ttmc.Ii bettiu' to have laws than to be 
dependent on the p(;rsonal whims of kinp;s and their afpints that laws 
were allowed to invarle spheres which, in oiir view, should lie outside 
their coni,rob ,ln their love of liberty the (Ireeks saw that the nde, of 
law, no nuitUu' how invasive, wa,!) (•sscnlia.l to their wiill-heing. Nor in 
fac.t did th«‘ strnctiiri; oft Ireck soc.iidy allow laws to be too irksome or 
to interfen; unduly with individual enterprise. .If they had triiid to do 
too much, they c-ould not have; bcmi carried out. What they did was 
to pnwide a linn basis on which men could ])ursne orderly lives. 

Since laws w<;n; derived from ancient custom, it was only natural 
to assume that they hatl ii divim; sanction and rcjircsentcd in some; 
sense the will of the gods. 'This was the (Jrcek erpiivalent to the notion 
of natural law, and it was held by H(;ra(;litus, who said, ‘All human 
laws are fed by the one divine law’.“ Historically this may mean no 
more than tluit the stati; took over responsibility for olhmees which 
had onc<; been the (;(mcern of the fiunily, l)ut it also meant that the 
laws were revered because nitiniately they were; sanctified by the will 
of the gods. When iu a simile Horner tells how the gods are angry at 
unjust judgments and send storms and Hoods to punish the city 
which tol<;rates tluan,® he rcdects at an early stage the notion which 
the Grerjks continued to clierisii, that the laws arc under the protec¬ 
tion of the gods hecaiisr; they embody the divine will and can be 
transgressed only at the risk of divine wratli. 

Though the Greriks did not helle.vc in jrrogress with the happy 
optimism of the nineteenth century, they saw that men had risen 
from humble and even brutish origins, and attributed a decisive part 
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in this to the powoi' oflaw. So I’roliifMii.ir; i oiu|ii<';i( 

of physical nature a,!! a divinely oideted iiKKCi-j and tdld Imw /,cii;i 
sent Hermes to e.artli widi (he in;;liin lion;;: 'tdve a law Itmu me, io 
kill as a disease in the ei(y (he man who (annoi patlal.e i,l <l( (c,|< y 
and justice.’'I'lie root (tC (his llieiiiyi:: ih.ii men .ne ednciicd and 
improved by law and that eivilizaiion rr •;;(;; on ii hc(.ui::r ii in* nlcUes 
moral and social virtin;?). So|)h<tele;i ex|)re::;;e;: ;t vei y .similar idtst in a 
famous song, where the wondeifid :i,< hievenieiit;; o( man ;ue |n;nri<'d 
and the conclusion is rea,e.hed that of all llie;;e hivv is peihap.'i (he most 
fundamental; 


With cniniiiig beyond beliel' 

In subtle invenlinn!i ttf arl, 

He goes his way now Io evil, now to f>,ood. 

When he keej);! (he laws of (he l.nid 

And the gods’ rale whieh he has swoin In hold, 

High Is his el(y. No oily has lie 

Who in rash elfroiiicry 

Makes wrong-doing; his lellow." 


The Greeks belitwed tlnit law is a,n etisenlial element in |iro;i[ieiily 
because it expresses the will of (he gods who vvaieli over it and ;in|r. 
portit. Fortunately the Greek conce|.lion of (he lilumes,-! b.dween men 
and gods meant tliat Ittw was not, as iti orienial t onnlrie;;, hugely 
concerned with religions ritits, but /^ave i(;i main attention to the 
behaviour of men with. Ciieh other. 


11 me laws rellect the will of the gods, it mitst be wrong, (o di.sobey 
them, and Socrates would not have sttemed so paradoxical as minal 
when he said that they should never be disobeyed, beeanse disobtdi- 
ence to them at one point undermines their whole a,n(hori(y, and be¬ 
cause they protect a man’s country, whie.h is even more holy than hi;, 
family. 2 It is therefore at first sight remarkahle (ha t one of (he most 
renowned of Greek tragedies, Sophoeles’ yiu/i/iw,, ptranitu as its 
heroine a young woman who defies the order of (Ireon, king of 
hebes, that her brother shall not receive, burial bee.anse he i.s a 
raitor and dies for it. That Sophocles’ sympatliie,s a,re with Antigone 

Snfe '''''' «'‘n-nMed by her 


It was not Zeus, I think, gave this decree. 
Nor Justice, dweller with the gods below, 
Who made appointment of such laws to men 
Nor did I think your edicts wen; so stron/' 
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CITY AND INDIVIDUAL 
'I’luil uiiy niorlal tnaii could ovca'fidi- 
'I’Ik; ;«;odf;’ atiwi'idcii and undyin/; laws. 

'I'lu-ir lilc if! no(, today find y(!f)(<!rday 

(tut .'dwayn, and none knows I'roin when; (luiy ciitnc. 

( would not pay tin; pric*; helon; tin; ffods 
or hrcitkin/f (Intse life ofiiny nian.'“ 

'['his sugg(;st.s that llna-c may In; a. coidlic.t lintwocn the laws of men 
and the unwritten laws of tin; gods, and that wlien such a conflict 
arises, the laws ol'tln; gods must he olnyial. '['he mifre assumption 
that such a eonlliet is iiossihh; might swan to indicate that the divine 
basis of hiw is not always laktm for granted, and ifthis is so, Sophocles 
might be thoiiglit to attack one of the most precious beliefs of the 
I’ericlean age. (hit the (;on(liet in tin; Antigone is not to be explained in 
this way. 'X’he ixunmand which Antigone de.fies is not a law in the 
true sense, but the irresponsible (xliet ofa tyrant. In fifrbidding burial 
to a dead man, (Ireon d(;fl(;s tin; laws of the gods, and his edict has no 
validity rir claim to respwd. I IIs action is lint another (ixample of tin; 
importance of havin/>' laws e.odiliwl and not hsiving tluun to the 
private whim of political authority. 

Norn; tin; less wi; may ask wind her the (Ireeks regiirded ;dl laws alik(; 
as ju.st and thought it wrong to change them. That this was :i real 
problem is c.l(;ar from Aristotle’s discussion of it and his inaliility to 
come to a (dear decision; for while In; admits that since laws an; liascid 
on ancient eu.storns, someofwhicdi may well be btirharous, ‘even when 
laws hav(! been written down, they ought not tdways to remain un¬ 
altered’, yet he is frighttmed ol' too many (dianges because ‘a readi¬ 
ness to change; from old to new laws enf(;(d)les tin; power of the law’.^* 
But tlunigh the; diflicul ty is real enough in theory, in practice it could 
be .solved on tin; simple principle that, though human laws should 
embody the will of the gods, it was obviously not easy to do this cor¬ 
rectly and therefiire changes w(;re jiermissiblc. So though Pericles 
might seem to go far indeed when he said that ‘laws arc all the rules 
approved and enacted by the majority in assembly, whereby they 
declare what ought and what ought not to be donc’,^® this is logically 
tenable if we associate it with his other statements that the Athenians 
obey the unwritten laws of the gods and that those who offend 
against them should be punished.^’ His doctrine is that the Athenian 
people is the only authority which can rightly determine how the 
laws of the gods should be applied to men. It is a bold proposition, but 
it is not inconsistent with traditional Greek views, even though it 
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displays more c,on(i<lonc,(! in tlic ,s(iv(!r(;i;fti iHXjpIc (Ii:ui iniuiy finuikfj 
would allow. At tlic same liino i(: sliows tlial (Ik; coiiccplioti oflaw as 
custom sanctified by the gods was not so rigid or so iiit rac.tabb; a,s w<; 
might expect. 

Greek laws were concerned with Uh; (;liaracter of poliiic.al con¬ 
stitutions, and the changes which came wi(h tin; dec,ay ol'itionarcliy. 
By the end of the eighth century hereditary l<iiigslii|) lia.d a.linof!t 
ceased to count in Greece. It had either b(;(;n r<;stri(;t(;d to a fiirnial 
post, as at Athens, where one of nine magistrat<;s was called ‘king’, or 
severely circumscribed, as at Sparta, where there were; two kings, 
who had indeed considerable ])owers when tlK;y corrijiianchtd in tin; 
field, but very little in peace or ov(;r (lom<;slic affairs. It is (me that in 
Thessaly minor princes still held office, and that in o(.h<;r places, 
notably Gyrene, hereditary kings kept some of their old s(.a,t(;. But oii 
the whole from about 700 nc monarchy in the old s<;nse hardly <;xisl(;d 
and was replaced by written constitutions, which ga,ve pow(;r to a 
fixed class or number of persons, wh(;ther small or la.i7f(;. The (freeks 
divided these classes into oligarchi(!s and deniocrac.ies, in the first of 
which power belonged to a f(;w,in tlu; secxnid to the p<;o| ih; a,s a, wl)ol<;. 
If originally the rule of the few meant the rnh; of nohl(;s who had 
shared among themselves the old rights of the kings, wilh the passing 
of time it came to mean the rule of the rich, wh(;th(;r tlK;ir w(;a,lth’ 
came firom land or from trade, and its fomidatimi was oft(;n a pro¬ 
perty qualification. A democracy, on the other hand, (dainnxl tha.t 
ite government was in the hands of the whole fhx; male adult popula¬ 
tion. This was a later growth than oligarchy and was a,lways l<;ss 
common. Democratic institutions may have exist(;d in (linos in the 
middle of the sixth century, but it was Athens which, after the re¬ 
forms of Cleisthenes in 507 bc and of Ephialtcs in 461 no, took the 
lead in democratic practice and gave confidence, and courage to oth<;r 
states which wished to imitate her. The whirligig of imlitics migfit 
vary the pattern, but on the whole oligarchies prevaihid in tin; I\;io- 
ponnesian states, which were allied with Sparta, and democracies in 
the loman, which had traditional ties with Athens. The difference 
be^een government by the few and by the many was a formidable 
factor in ( 5 reek pohtics. Each form developed its own sentiment and 

1 own charactenstics, and each had a profound distrust of the 
otner. 

Greek ohgarchies were based on the familiar aristocratic notion 
that their members were superior to other men in birth and blood. 
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(!ITY AND INDrVlDUAL 

'I’lic.y sp<;:ik nna(l(;c.(.(;clly of IlKaiisclvcs as ‘good’ or ‘iioblo’ or ‘just’ 
and oft,heir |)oli(,ioa,l oppoinaits as ‘haso’ and ‘bad’. 'J'lioir a<;(piaiiit.~ 
anc.o wiUi a,niinals tanglil, l,li<an tin; virtutis ol'bnaiding, and tlioy bo- 
li(;v<!d that. I,li(;ir own d<;sc.<ai(. wa,s a gnaratiDu; ofcxodlnna; and gavt; 
tlnan a tUlo l,o rnlo on Uu; [jrinoiplc iliaL ‘it is natural that tlu; last 
(;ouns<;l should corno from the b(;st nnai’.^" 'riiough tlicy might fear, 
distrust, and dislike those who were not ol'their own class, within it 
they showed a high <l<;gre(; of tolerance and of appreciation for the 
varieties and vagaries oflinman p(!rsonaIity. I'he aristocratic agt; pre¬ 
sents ns with formidabh; figures like Archilochns, who S])oke his mind 
with Tinrestrained eandonr oti anything that touched him, and 
Alcaeus, who varied tin; thrills of politic,al agitation and civil war 
with a k(aui sense orenjoyrrumt and a line (!ye for natural things. Per¬ 
haps only such a society could hav(! allowed enough liberty for a 
woman like Sappho to devciop her genius without hindrance and to 
Ibllow her own vision in contrast to the rf)bust, male activities around 
her: 

On the black earlh, s.'iy some, llie (hing mo,si, lovely 
hi a host of horsemen, or some, foot-sohliers, 

Olliers say ol'ships but I whatsoever 
Anyone loveth."* 

If men like Archilochus aiul Alcaeus strike us by their uncontrolled 
reactions and their readiness to give full vent to the first imptilses that 
assail them, this is treated with a confident style and an ettgaging 
forthrightness.'Such men were fully themselves and encouraged by 
their fellows to be so. ’I'hey took jilcasure in their clothes, their wea- 
])ons, their ornaments, their hair. They enjoyed wine and feasting, 
and would welcome any excuse for them, from bad weather to the 
death of a political enemy. Kveri on campaign they would find occa¬ 
sions for conviviality, whether on board shij) or ‘standing to’ bclbre 
battle. They believed in themselves, their position, and their privi¬ 
leges, and made them the basis of a gallant and generous existence. 

The strength of this life was that it was founded on the land. Greek 
oligarchs were in the first place landed proprietors, and what this 
meant to them was made clear when, like Theognis, they were 
expropriated by social revolution: 

Gynins, T have heard the voice of the crane crying shrilly. 

It comes to me with its message that it is time 

To plough. It sets my black heart beating 

That other men have ray fields with all their flowers.*® 
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Living oil tin: land inoanl, iiIho llial. ila owiht:; I.iicvv nlxnil Ikii.'Ic;; and 
dogs and bred them liir (heir |)oinl!i, dial (hey enj^yrd Inmiing (he 
hare, wliich, ean he so exeilin/^ dial ll niakea even a Inver Inr/M-I hlii 
heart’s desire’,'•'‘or looking at a in'aneing; mare which is ‘an admirable 
that it holds the eyes ofall who see il, bndi yonii|’ an<l old’."-* 'I'he 
land too had its immemoria,! eulls, which lidilen'd (he ann/yi and 
dances in which young people deli/',hied and whi< h provided a,ii 
education in rhythm and balance a,ml style. It was nol widioni reason 
that a nameless poet praises I'iarth, Mother of All, as (he aoure(- ol' 
these graces and festal dignities: 

The plougliland’s heavy with wheal oClife, in die parilure 
Cattle abound, good siihslauee fills I hr house, 

Fair women are in (heir city, and wi(h jiial laws 
They rule, in wealth and /',n‘a,l, (irosperily. 

The boys go proudly in (reMlohlossomed g.ladness, 

The girls with flowery daiiees a,ml ;piy Imarl 
Gambol and froliek in the l.urC’s soil (lowers 
If thou giv’st graee, /p'eal. (.hiceii, (lod<l<-ss of Hca,u(y.''"' 

Nor was this aristoeratle life narrow, a,t least in (he sislh ecntmy, 
when landowners took to 1,ra.de ami (iirei/pi a,<lven(ore;;. Ah a,ens’ 
brother, AntimeiiIdas, (ought with (he kin/';of llahylon and may have 
taken part in Nebuchadnezzar’s campaign a/'ain.'K Jerusalem. < )n (he 
legs of a colossal .statue helin'e the /p'eat lemple ol' Ahu -simhel a,re 
carved the names of Greek merecmiries who (im/'hl liir I’sanmie- 
thichus 11 , king of Egypt (594 -989 no). Sappho’s brolher, (llia,ra,xus, 
was entangled by a famous courtesan in I'igy(>( a.ml wa.;: seviu'ely ra ted 
by his sister for it. Pindar says of one ofliis patromc 

He would cross to the Phasls in summer seasons, 

And in winter sail to the shore of (he Nile,*’^ 

and though he speaks metaphorically, his metaphor i.s fiumded on 
fact. The aristocratic world was indeed solidly based in i(s home, 

but from this it extended its horizon with travel ami (ra,de ami 

war. 

The Greek oligarchies came to power by getling rid of the old 
monarchies, and they based their position on the ride of la,w. 'I'he 
chief catch-word of their politics was eunomid, or lawliilness, by which 
they meant not that the laws were good but that they were kept, that 
their regime at least guaranteed order. Pindar expre-sses (iH-ir ideal 
when he says of Corinth: 
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La,wniIrH\sM (lw("lb», and hc*r MlsDa's, 

Sa-fr foundalion Dfcilins, 

Ji(N(i<’.n and IN:an(% who wa,.s hn'd wllh h(*r, 

I)lH|)(*n.*!e'rf; ofwc^ahh to nnai, 

(lohhni da,n|>[‘hl<:ns of wi.socomiMnlHup; Rip;lil/*^^* 

iria,w prokudcul them on the one sid(^ (rorn tlu; elaims of irT(;s|)onsn)l(t 
Ttionarehs, it |)rot(^et(*d tluan on the otlna' from t]i<5 elaims of the nn- 
[jrivilegc^d, |)of)nlaee. 'Huar position was often threatened, and they 
developed a. eJass-eonseionsmjss which might mean that they looked 
more to tlu; past tha,n to the future, and were more coneermal to k(;(^p 
what they had than to devedop now opportunities. But though tlic 
aristocratic life was eonliruid to a f(5W, it solidified Greek civilization 
a,nd gave a sp(HaaJ pa;tt(a‘n to it. d’hos(i who (mjoyed its liberties woxo 
(ixpected to shoulder the ntsponsihility for maintaining them, and 
tluir resp(a:t f!)r individuaiity was guarantecxl by th<^ social frame 
which In^ld it, diu*, combination of law and libtaty, of active Iif(i and 
an instinctive!: respena li)r the a,rts and (iven for the scienc<;s, the trans¬ 
position of the old sense of'honour from a iHa'oic to a social signi- 
(ica-nce^ the idexd of the fidl man who makes th<^ most of hi rnscif and 
his cha<nc<!S, the lnt,p|)y union of na,turaJ (5xub(a*anc,(^ with a semse of 
style; which does not imp(;d(; it but gives it a direction and a distinction 
all th(;s(; W(;r(; strong; in (j}n;ek life;, and aJl w<;r<; tin; results of the 
oligarchic system. I’his ha,d ind(;(;d its own douceur de> vivre^ but it was 
built on firm eonvictie)ns of a, man^s worth, and possibilities. 

l)(;mocracy, whi(;h r(;ach(;d its most advanced and most active 
form in Atlnms, axose; from a s<;ri(;s of*ext(;nsions of j)ower to a biggex 
and biggex class, until iji the; (;nd this included all fr(;e male; citizens. 
It soon d<;vcloi)ed a mark(;d character which distinguishes it from 
modexn d(;mocrax;i(;s in more than one; way. It had, at least in its 
(;arly days, an undeniably axistoexatic tone. A tradition of taste; and 
(degance was maintained by noble families like the Alcmaeonids, 
who, despite their wealth and lineage, welcomed the new system and 
took a leading part in establishing it. From them a sense of style 
spread to a wider circle and was enriched with a new strength and 
scope. Artists and writers, conscious that their public was no longer a 
few select families but a whole people, gave a new meaning to tradi¬ 
tional forms and spared no effort to be worthy of their wider hori¬ 
zons. So too in civil and domestic life, as we see it painted on vases, 
there is nothing vulgar or mean. Style and taste are always dominant 
and have an aristocratic distinction, as if they belonged to men 
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who knew instiacdvdy how lo any oc* a:;ioii vvilli < hai iii and 

dignity. 

This aristocnitic (|iialily w.-is nnulc poa-aldr hy ilir <-Hi;i(cinr ol 
slavery. By it Iho cornnion |)(to|)l(; <il'A(li<ai!! Iiad a dc|»rcf o( l<-i;aii'n 
which is almost unknown in a niodorn prololatial. Il is easy (o con¬ 
demn this system, hut its (leliic.ts w(:r(; not pcriiaici so f'cave as we 
might think. Atluins dillered Irorn many shive-owniii!'; ;io< ielies in i(s 
large proportion of free men to slaves, whieli has heeti e.’dcnialed a.s 
about two to one. This is nothing like the scale of shivei y in iinian'ial 
Rome or any oriental empire or even elassicsil Spa,r(;i, atid (he reason 
was partly that Athens was too ])oor l,o hiiy or inainiain shives in 
large numbers. Slaves were usually employed imton the hind hn( in 
mines and quarries and ships, and slave-women were oflen nnrsits in 
well-to-do homes. They were seldom (Ireek hy origin, .since senliim^nt 
resisted such an exploitation of (Irisiks hy (heir eonntryni<ni. Of 
course, as everywhere, slaves in Athens wia-e a,t (he mercy of their 
masters and might sulfer from their whims ami vires, tlioii/',h no 
doubt good tempers and eommon prndetiei! assured that th<7 were 
quite often well treated. We cannot doubt that, the distiiie.tiou of the 
Athenian democracy owed much to slavery, siuei! it providial (he (h-e 
citizen with leisure to spend his time on other imitters than (inding 
his livelihood. The majority of citizens h.ad still to work Imril, hut at 
least they had times when they could leave their work a,ml a.tteml to 
public affairs or the graces ofleisure. I lowever much we may d<q»lore 
slavery in any form, we must remember that in Athens the va,ri(;ty of 
origin in slaves and their relatively small numbers pr eventixl the de¬ 
velopment of anything like a hxilonial’ (sxniomy. 'I'lie eit.izeiis e.oin- 
posed the greater part of the population and almost tlie whole imli- 
genous part ofit. And this was indeed deinoeratie. in the extent, of its 
powers and its responsibilities. 

Asecond feature of the Athenian democracy wa,s its ebidlient vital¬ 
ity. Once the people found themselves in control of their own d<%sliny, 
their powers were released in many new directions. .In jioetry, in 
which hitherto Athens had not been very dislinguislied, the song.‘i and 
elegiacs of the aristocratic age yielded to the magnificent (i,nn of 
tragedy, which was itself a development of improvised rustic songs 
and impersonations connected with the worshij) of Dionysus, but was 
now raised to an extraordinary power and dignity. '.I’lu; Parthenon 
and the Propylaea (see Plates 3^, b) still show in their ruins how the 
new democratic architecture surpassed that of imevions generations 
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ill iukI nc.liiicsH, and Ui<; sciilpLiiros on lornKa’ clnpict in 

inytliioal (<)nn (.In; now spiril. a,l: work. 'I’Ih! oast: podiiiKail. shows the. 
birtli of Al-lnaio oti Olytnpii.s: a ('.(^loslial world ofdroainitiff calm is 
awak(!nod l)y llio suddon :i.pp(;a.ra.n(',(; ol'a Ihlly grown goddoss in its 
midst, and stirs with aw(! and ania/aanont at tin; sight. 'I'ln; west pedi¬ 
ment shows tin; struggle ol'Athene and Posidon for the ])o.ssession of 
Attica: two grea.t divinities are in conflict, with a fearful sense of 
pf)wer and <;ffort (see Plates <^). I'hich ])ediment])resents a different 
aspect of the national myth. If the eastern shows what the emergence 
of Athene, the divine ])ower f)f intelligence, means cv(;n on Olympus, 
the western slntws what such a goddess must be, that even the god of 
the sea (juails before her. Both are concerned with ]X)wcr, cither 
emerging or fully in a,ction, and both ])resent to the eye the un¬ 
exampled force which the Athenians felt in themselves and believed 
to be inspired by the gods. 

I'his f()rrnidab]e, irrepressible spirit was not content to stay at 
home and win its victories solely in domestic affairs. Take the 
triumphant clnunpions of the French Revolution, the Athenians felt 
an irresistible urge to burst b(;yond their frontiers and to impose the 
l)le,ssings of their system rni other (Jrecks. Their more conservative 
neighbours w(;re naturally alarmed, but did not deceive themselves 
al)out the facts, a,s we can see from the words of a (lorinthian at 
S|»arta in the ne/foliations bel<)re the outbreak of the PelojKnmesian 
War in 432' 431JU!: ‘d'lieir view ol'a holiday is to do what needs doing; 
they prefer hardship and activity to p<;ace and quiet. In a word, they 
are by nature incapable of either living a quiet life or of allowing 
anyone else to do .so.’ 'I’his meant that in the fifth century the 
Athenians gradually transformed the alliance which had been formed 
to fight against Persia into an empire whose members paid tribute to 
Athens. The allies remained independent in their own aflFairs, and 
the recompense for their tribute was not only that the Athenian fleet 
protected them against Persia, but that Athenian armies were ready 
to fight for them against the no less imperial designs of Sparta. But 
more important than this was that Athens liked its allies to have 
democratic governments. Though this was a source of deadly hatred 
in dispossessed oligarchs, it meant that the allies were commonly con¬ 
tent with their condition, even though it was one of inferior partners 
and allowed their money to be used not only for ships but for build¬ 
ings which glorified Athens. With such resources Athens was a poten¬ 
tial menace to all Greek cities who did not share her views and to 
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foreign countries, like wlii(-li iiroinim-d (icldii {or roiKjitciii. 

Pericles spoke witli justice ol'llie liir-fluii/;' scale of Allictiiaii <-ii(cr . 
prise: ‘For our iidventuroiifi spirit has l(>r<a-d ati ciidy into every ■iea, 
and into every land; and everywlicr<; we liav<- left heldud h*; ever, 
lasting memorials of good done (o our friends or stdh-rini- in(li( (ed 
our enemies.’ Athens provi<les a si(*iia,l rcfulalion of ihe o|Minii;:lie. 
delusion that democracies are not bellicose or avid of empire. 
The confidence of the Athenian p(!ople could not be In-Id vvilhin 
local bounds and sought fresh fields of advcntur<^ a,l (he espensi; of 
others. 

A third characteristic of Athenian democracy was (hredom of 
speech. This was regarded as fiindairninlal ;md in(('r|)reled in a, 
generous manner. The Athenians had almost no laws of libel or .slan¬ 
der, and their political debates were as candid and vituperative a,s 
their private and forensic quarrels. 'I’hey ucr.ni to have welcomed a 
remarkable degree ofoutspoketme.ss, and to luive ((-It iliut, it w.'is (lart 
of the game to vilify one’s opponents. In politics, or(!om;u-, tins had 
its dangers, when demagogues like (Jleon and 1 lypcrbolns < an ied (he 
assembly of citizens with them by the crude violence of (heir words, 
and we can understand why they provolo-d ajiiiwees In a, lilu- spiri(, as 
when Andocides says of llyperbolus: T am a,shamed (o mendon (he 
name of Hyperbolus; his father is a hranded .slave, who op (o (he 
present day works in the [nd)lie mint; he hiin.selfis a linci/'iier, a, bar¬ 
barian, andalampmaker.’ ^“Moresnrimsing is the imliml(ed lic.emu* 
allowed to comedy, which .stuck at nothing In deridin;'; [nddie e,ha,r- 
acters. Aristophanes makes unbridled fim of philosophers like 
Socrates, pnerals like Lamaclms, politicians lilu; (ll(;(m, and po.gs 
like Euripides. This fun is reckle,ss, scurrilous, and o(((;n ill-na tnrcd. 
His Socrates is a verminous charlatan, his bamac.lms a. pr(rpo.‘!(,(;ron.s 
fire-eater, his Cleon a violent and revengefiil crook, his Fm'ipid(;s a 
conceited and touchy exhibitionist. In tliese (;arica(,nr<;.s Lln;re nmst bo 
an element of truth, since otherwise they would fail (,o make (heir hill 
effect. Aristophanes was not frightened by any infhicner; or r<;pn(,a- 
tion and knew exactly where to plant a womuL No moth;rn soc,i(;ty, 
however democratic, would allow such licence;, and it Is a notable 
tnbute to the self-assurance of the Athenians, that <;v(;n in m.xions 
times of war they were able to tolerate and enjoy i(.. ft |,ji(l e.f <;onrse 
the virtue that it was a safety-valve for emotions whieh mi;>ht oth(;r- 
wise have taken more violent forms than mere words. 'Ath(;iiian 
democracy may sometimes have suffered from it, but tin; a.ssnmi)ti<m 
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(Jial it wa,.s in(lif;|>(!n;;aJ)Ia (o a civili/.cd couunufiity wjis in the trnun a, 
sources c)(\sl,naip;(ln A |)(M)pl(! wliinh nan huiph at ilHclfis well a,rrn(;(l 
apaitjst »na.ny naJaHlrn|)ll(^s« 

'rhoup;li lnn“(uli(a,ry tnnna-n.hy (liHa.|)|)eaj’(!<l (;a.rly Irnin the (Jrec^k 
seene^ a.t(tn<*raey was l)y no rn('a.n.s nnkiiown in the form orh.yrannyk 
The word nonntB from llu^ (Jre:ek lyrannm\ wliieh is sa,Id to liavc Ixuai 
of I.ydia,n oripiri, a-tid may Inive nutaait no more at first than ddng’. 
Tyramiies a,ros<^ in sev<a-a.l ways aaid from dillenart eansc^s. Tyrants 
might \h) tin: e-hamplons ofa, less privileg(;d elass against establisluid 
aristoc'rats, or of nationa.1 claims a.gaJnst Idreign encroachment, or of 
th<^ popnla.ee aga/mst (‘ornipt government, or ofone section of aristo¬ 
crats a.ga.inst aaiotlna. They nsnaJly appea,S(xl (Jrxiek sentiment l)y 
some conc(‘ssion to htgaJity, wlietlaa" in the mode of their a[)point- 
rnent, or tin; limits impos<‘,d on it, or tlnfir n^spcict for e.xisting laws, 
blit they often k<‘pt themselves in |)ower through their own anruxl 
sup[)ort<irs. At times flnty might pass tinar rnh; to tluar sons in imita- 
lioii ofhenalitary king;s, but usiiaJly itcarrurto an (md with their own 
lives. Tyi'anny wa,s a, pr’odn<*,(, ofthe stni/»;gle l()r power b(d.w<um differ¬ 
ent sections of' tln^ i)opida,(,ion a.nd ndlected discords so sharp that 
sonn^. sort of’a,nlocra,cy was thong;ht to b(* the only namtdy for tlnan. 
It wa,s jnost prominent in the sixth <‘.entnry, wlnai tint social struggle 
was exa<cerba.ted by (he ernctrgitnce of a new traxlin/'' chtss with tint de.- 
velopment of handicra-fts, the i»JV<tn(ion of coinag;(t, the opetnin/^ of 
new foreign marketts, and tint hung(tr for hnid which pressetd hard 
when the |)opnla,tion in(trea,S(td to any noticitable (htgrect. In tint fifth 
(xtntnry it wa,s most likely to snccated in outlying jdactes, like Sictily, 
wlntnt (intek f)opnla;tions were (txposetd to tint menacit of (kirtliagin- 
ian conqintst, and a good gctmtral might call for spitcial powers to de¬ 
fend his city. In later yctars the (Jntctks condctrmntd tyranny almost 
without r(ts(trvation, but a,t tint first tinty went not averset from it, and 
it is not<tworthy that (tv<tn in Attic trag(tdy the word tyrannosh often 
nsed, with no unfavourable assoeia.tions, in the sense of ddngk 
M'odern vi(tws of it are coloured l)y the discussions of Plato and 
Aristoth^, both of whom eondctrmied it as tint worst possible form of 
government. By tlntir tinnt it had outlived its original usefulness and 
developed vices which wetret as familiar as they were ineradicable. 

In tint sixth century Grctctk tyrants (tx(trcised on an enhanced scale 
the cultivatxtd tastes of tint aristocracy and used their superior finan¬ 
cial resources and political influence to make themselves notable 
patrons of arts and science. Polycrates of Samos not only maintained 
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poets summoned Croin almxid, like ll)y<a(!i jukI Atiari’coii, Iml 
employed the famous goldsnii (, 1 1 , 'i'lieodonis, (Ik; j’,i'e;U<-;i( dociof oCiIh; 
age, Democedes, and the engineers wlio hiiilt. his mole and his mKh;r- 
ground aqueduct, which may still he S(!en at 'I’i/jani. When I’isislra- 
tus and his son ruled in Athens for a, larg(; part of (he <:(;n(i(ry, ih(;y 
gave a new splendour to the city by Iniildin/'; tin; I h;ka(omp(;don on 
the Acropolis and encouraged seidi)tiir(; in i(s |)ortra.yal of lions, 
horses, and dogs as well as of men and woin(;n. Iji (,he lifth century 
powerful Sicilian tyrants, like 'J'heroii of Aeragas and Hi<;ron o/‘ 
Syracuse, not only sponsored some of tin; most heasitilid oC(;r(;ek 
coins (see Plate 48), but were generous hosts ofsnc.h jKatis as Sitnon- 
ides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and Aeschylus, and the (nrriples of Aeragas 
still bear witness to the pride of life that planned them. 'I’he (yrasKs 
were able to patronize the arts on a lavish scale Ixicause (hey wens; 
wealthier than the old nobles, and of (;ourse such patronag,e was a;n 
important means for getting thems(;lves known ami adiriired. In a,n 
age of refined splendour they knew how to giv<; to it a sp<;eial 


impressiveness. 

A revealing light on tyrants is shed by (,he poems which Pindar 
wrote for them. He himself was a Theljan arisUKasu., ami in so /liras 
he had any defined political views, In; supported the rule of (be 
landed nobles and made his best friends among the aristocrats of 
Aegina. But in Sicily he was undeniably impressed. I len; ind(;(;d were 
wealth and display such as were not to be fiamd in (bueee prop(;r, 
and here too was an air of royal majesty whic;li tonclual him vc;ry 
deeply. For him Hieron and Thcron were not upstarts who had 
fought their way to power, but kings with all the ghunour of tin; 
heroic past, whose lot was indeed admirable and enviabh;: 


One man is great in this way, another in that, 

But at the peak of all 

Are kings. Look no farther than this. 

I pray you may walk exalted 
All these days of your life.®® 

Pindar felt that kings could exercise, as almost no other men could, 
the time-honoured virtues of generosity and hospitality, and w<;rc 
thus equipped in a special degree for the good lifi;. But he Ii;l( also 
that their high state not only imposed special obligations on tl.cm bnt 
raposed them to special dangers. Just as in one place lu; draws lor 
Hieron a distinction between the bad king, Tantalus, aucl the good 
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kinf^, I‘elo|)}), so cIsowIhu'o lio ))oiiils n, lesson from mon; roe,(ml times, 
;i.ncl liis words coiil.'uii almost a waniiii;f: 

'I'lir (‘xcclltsn kind liearl of (ll•o<tH(lS does not |)erisl>, 

But ll>e pililess soul 

'I'lial roasled ineu in liis hull of brass, 

Bhalarifi, iu <wery find 
I lis evil name overwlielms hini.** 

After his first (ixe.ilemmit:, Pindar earne, to see tliut tliere was somc- 
tliiip? wronpj wil.li (yranny and that he himself was not happy in its 
coin]>any. f le ((uind the a.tmosph(a"e of its eoiirts oppressive, and dis¬ 
liked the intrigues and flatteries whieh flourished in them. He felt 
that his own, more (piiet way of life was h(;tt<r, and that it was 
[leriloas to pass beyond the Mi;an. 

Pimhir’s final rejee.tion of tyranny shows how a serious and sensi¬ 
tive man jiid;';ed it from his own experience. In tin; generation or two 
beforii him fbyeus, Anae.reon, a,nd even Simonides siiern to have felt 
few (pialms aJioul i(, hut it Seems always to have excibal the distrust 
and dislike of la,nd-ownin/f aristocrats. 'I'heognis sees nothing wrong 
in ov(;rthrowin/f a tyrant ‘who devours the people’.*” Aleaeus mocks 
Pittaeus a,s a. vulgar upstart and derides him fiir his splay feet, his 
boastful hearing, his hig; belly, his [lersonal filth, and his drunken 
hahils.'”'' Such dislike;, has(;d on so(;ial differenees and strengthened by 
ela,ss-war, had no diffic.ulty in justifying itself, and a whole S(it of pro¬ 
positions was advanced to show how a tyrant was corrupted by 
pow<;r. It was claimed that he is moved by arrogance and envy, and, 
since there is no one to control him, ‘he meddles with ancient cus¬ 
toms, violat(;s women, and kills m(;n witliont trial’.*'* In other words 
h(! offends against the dee.pesL (Ireek j)roprieties by acting above the 
law. Of c.onrse this was not ef|ually tnu; of all tyrants, and it was ad¬ 
mitted on behalf of the Athenian THpparclms that on the whole he 
fibserved the Jaws,** but in the end the temptations of power were too 
strong to resist, and tyrants sotight above; all the satisfaction of their 
own whims and appetiUts. By the limrth century no abuse was too 
bad for tluun. Philo dey)icts a tyrant as one who is so dominated by 
fear and lawless ai)])etit(;s that he creates around him a havoc as great 
as that in his own soid,®* and Aristotle tells how tyrants become the 
tools of llattere.rs, destroy the confidence of their subjects by sending 
spies among th<;m, are given to self-indulgcncc and sensuality, prefer 
bad men to good, and are indeed the incarnation of injustice.*® Such 
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were the men who iniglit hcmc . |»owoi' il'<'i(licf olip,;ii(;liir;i Mono¬ 
cracies ceased to be vigilant, in looking a,r(ef' (liein.'ielve.'i. 

Though both the liiw and the many lea,re<l tyrant;!, tliifi w;i>i no 
bond between them and did not: a,bat(! their hatred Ibr c-;u li oiher. 
Indeed, much of (Jraaik history in the sixth and tilth eentni'ie;i wa;; 
determined by this conlliet. 'I’ln; ehiss-w.af turned mainly on the pos¬ 
session ofland in a country where it wiis never abninhuit ;uid a, j'row- 
ing population cried lirr a tidl use orev(!ry jien;. hendfi lM!tw<;(*n the 
landedandthclandless were not only long ;md bitten', bnthu'tified by 
passionate arguments on both sides. Outbursts ol'biUreal and con¬ 
tempt show how violently the threiitened or tin; di.spojwenssed re;i.e.ted 
against their opponents. When Ale.aeus lui.-irs tluit his jwlvttnciry 
Myrsilus is dead, he cries out tliatlu! nmst get driud: to e,elebr:U,e the 
good news; another ])oet, who has lost (weryt.binp;, prjiys tluit In; 
may live to drink the blood of his (;n(;mieH; in !;ome cities the 
governing oligarchs took :ui oath; ‘1 will be an miemy to tin; peoph; 
and will devise all the harm against them tluit I cjin’.'"' Such laapi- 
ments found thexr bloocltlnrsty (;ounterp;irt m action. In (lorityra in 
42 y BG the democrats slew (;veryou<; whoni tl ley su/fpeia ei I < if bein/*' an 
enemy; in Athens in 404 no the government of the 'I'hirty put to 
death the democrats who opiiosed them. In tlutfie condition;! tin; old 
notion that a man should injure his (tueinle,;! b(;c.a,me the lir/it a,rti(;h! 
of a political creed. In tlu; heroic world it wits appliixl nuiinly to thofii; 
who had insulted a man’s honour; it was now a,pplied to all political 
adversaries and had behind it the embattled soliihirity ofa, ,'iocia,l ch-ws. 

Not all men took part in these bitter struggles, .-ind (h(;re mint have 
been many who sought to keep tlieir cities Ihii; from it. I low licriously 
some could treat it can be seen from two passiigrn of bi/di poetry 
which deal with it from opposite si(l(;s and yet show a comjiflerable 
similarity in their approach. The first may have, b<;en writ(.(;n by 
Simonides, though we do not know wlien or liir whom. Wli;it .survives 
IS the begmning of a Hymn to tlic Fat(;s in some phiee where they are 
held in high honour: 


And weave with shuttles of adamant 

Inescapable devices for counsels of every kind beyond eountiug, 
Aisa, Clotho, and Lachesis, 

Fine-armed daughters of Night, 

Hearken to our prayers, all-terrible goddesses 
Of sky and of earth; 


wuu Ml nearest 01 gods to the 

. n 1 
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Send US rose-bosomed Lawfulness 
And her sisters on glittering thrones. 

Right and crowned Peace, and make this city 
Forget the misfortunes which lie heavily on her heart. 

The Fates are summoned as the highest authorities next to Zeus and 
asked to send to the troubled city the Hours, who in the traditional 
manner are named as the three great civic virtues. This comes from 
the aristocratic side, which boasted of the possession of them, but it 
shows how deeply the poet feels in a time of trouble and in what a 
solemn mood he invokes the gods to restore peace and happiness. 
Against it we may set some lines of Aeschylus, which are not directly 
inspired by a similar crisis, but show how fear of it weighed even on 
this stalwart champion of democratic Athens, when he prays that his 
city may be kept free from intestine strife: 

Ne’er, I pray, ne’er may that 
Root of evil, civil strife. 

Rage within her boundaries; 

Ne’er may the earth’s dust drink of the blood of her children, 
And wroth thereat thirst greedily after revenge. 

Blood in requital of blood; 

Rather in fiiendly communion 
Gladness be rendered for gladness. 

All at one in love and hate. 

Therein lies a cure for human iUs.^^ 

Both poets have the same desire that the city should not be divided 
and rent by internal warfare; both appeal to a love of peace and order 
as indispensable to the enjoyment of the good life. But though many 
Greeks would echo these sentiments, it did not save them from vicious 
quarrels and bloodthirsty struggles for power and position. Just be¬ 
cause such struggles took place within a single city, they were all the 
more violent, since political differences were sharpened by peisonal 
injuries and resentments, and hatred throve on an intimate know¬ 
ledge of what other men did and wished to do. 

The savagery of the class-war reached unprecedented proportions 
when Athens fought Sparta in the Peloponnesian War, and each side 
had friends in the other camp who fostered its cause. Athens set up 
and supported democracies, Sparta oligarchies. This meant that the 
horrors of civil war were sometimes added to those of international 
war^ and what this produced can be seen from Thucydides’ account 
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of events in Corcyra and the spirit which was, as In; says, typi(;;il of 
many Greek cities: 


‘Fanatical enthusiasm was (he mark ofa real man, ami lo plo( aKuinsI :m 
enemy behind his back was piafixsly lef>ilima(e scir-delhnce. Anyone who 
held violent opinions amid always he (rusted, and anyom- win* o|)j<-e(ed to 

them became a suspect. . . . Family (-(dadons wen; a, weaker (ie (Imn pa,r(y- 

membership, since party merrdKirs were more rea,dy (o j-o (o any <'x(reme 
for any reason whatever. 'J’hesi; parties wt;re not formed (o enjoy (he hem;- 
fits of the established laws, Imt lo aeqiiire power hy overlhrowiny (he 
existing regime; and the in(;mh(;rs ofthesi; pardes li-l( <-onli(len<;e ii/eaeh 
other not because of any fellowship in a r<;ligions communion l)u( l)<;eaus<‘ 
they were partners in crime.’ 

This grave indictment, delivered by a jna,ii remarkable lin- hi.s d(!ta,ch- 
ment, shows the disastrous results of the class-war in (hreci;. B<-«;aiise 
of its competing claims men liirgot their inspect li.r law', fiir* tlu^ 
family, for the gods, for the city. The balance on which Gamk civil¬ 
ization was so deHcately built was brokc((, and tin; spirit ofpm-sonal 
ambition, nursed in an atmosplierc of grievtincc and (;ons|)ir;(cy 
came naked to the surface. Thucydides describ(;s a sidialion similar 
to another described three hundr(;d years earlier by I lesiod, who tidls 
of the horrors of the Age of Iron: 


Father and child will quarrel and bring the end, 

Guest with host will quarrel, and frlenci with friend. 

No brother will claim from hrotlxT (he low; one.; cliiimed. 
And parents will quickly ag.;, dishoiionr.;d and shamed. 
And men will scorn them and hiL(<;r words (li(;y’ll say 
Hard-hearted, no longer god-fearing, 'ri.ey’ll not ivjmV 
The cost of their nurture, Imt might th(;ir right th(;y’ll call. 
And ravaging men will break through a dty-wall.'*'' 


„ ^.V auu a pcrvcrsion ol. tin; Age of II<;roes 

tramj, of the system of personal honour and of the right oftl.c 
individual to be himself. * 


ucydides asenbes this breakdown of order and decency (o the 

ed at so bare a level of subsistence and were held together by so 

mean^tSt tSien ^ ^ devastating eflc.ct on them. It 

meant that men were deprived of much to which they w(;re accus- 

omed, and took every step in their power to regain it. It also meant 
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li:il (Jh^ iHiicliiiiciy lor ciilorc.in/f tlx; laws was iiii<l<;rniin(;(l by the 
abs<a)<'o o( iiHai on fbr(;i;;‘n .‘ua'vi(;<; a,n<l by new oixaiings tnaths to the 
inon; rcelclcss aaid more iinse.nipulons (ilctnents in tlic ijoj^ulation. 
Just as in Alhons (lie- solxa- l!)r(;,siKlit ol'Pcrieles yielded to the fanatical 
fren/.y ol (lleon, so in oilier eilies it was the more violent politicians 
who came to the (lire Ixaiause in .such a time tlunr very violence made 
an appeal to |)(;o|)l(; stupefied by (tlfort and privation and brutalized 
by bloodslu'd. 'I'ln; liberty which th<; circumstances of Greek life al¬ 
most fiircitd upon it could too easily turn to anarchy when the re- 
strainiiifj inihuaice of law was weakened. 

y(;t, though civil disc.(n’d was an endemic and jierhaps irremedi¬ 
able disease! ol txniek lif<!, it was none tlu! less possible to maintain for 
considerable jieriods a working balance between the rnted for public 
order and tiu! demands of the individual to do as he pleased. In the 
sixth cemtury the oligarchies succ,(!eded, d<!spite considerable troubles, 
in ])roviding a generous measun! of dignity and honour at least to the 
privileged minority; in the lifth ccintury the demoeracaes maintained 
their ideals in pra,ctice unlil tlu!y broke! thems<!lv<is in ovem-cxertion 
and by asking liir too much. (lonstitutiona,l gov(!rnment, perilously 
jKiised l,)(!tw<!en (yranny on tIu! one! hand and anarchy on the other, 
had always to be on the wa,lch in its own defcnci!, and it is not sur- 
])rising that the (lre(!ks w<!r<! extr(!m(!ly suspieiious of imm who seemed 
lik(!ly to al.tack it. 'I'lu! vioh!nc(! of th(!ir jiolitical <!motions is a tribute 
to tb(!ir b(!li(tl m their syst(!ins of life! and tlu! claims ofth(!ir traditions. 
'J he mood in which the Athenians banished Th<!mistocles or the 
Spartans Paiisanias, wbotn 'rbucydid(!S calls th<! two most renowned 
Gn!(!ks of th<!ir day,'*'* might look lik(! base ingratitude, but it was 
noiH! th(! i(!SS <'i t«!Stimony (o a dderrnination to see that the frame of 
soci(!ty was not und(!rmin(!d by pimsonal ambition and delivered to 
the ind(!seribablc horrors of civil war. 

Though Gr(!ek history abounds in political failures and disasters, 
and though its courag(!ous experiments wer<! to close in the absolute 
monar(:hi(!S of th<! Hell(!nistic kings, yet it has its own grandeur. 
Greek pfililies w(!n! at least found<!d ou the conviction that men have 
a right to live! for tli(!ir own sake and not for the sake of some exalted 
individual or sup(!rnatural system. It was indeed dillicult to decide 
whether this slioxdd he ajxplied to a whole people or to a privileged 
section, hut the m(!rc fact that it (!xist(!d is a tribute to the Greek re¬ 
spect for human personality. Even more impressive is the way in 
which this ideal was translated into fact through the rule of law. Law 
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guaranteed liberty, and (;von if'it iiiipoHod litni(.a(ioiis on what tin: in¬ 
dividual could do, these were not, irksonu; in vi<'w of (he jissurunce 
which it gave to him that he could innsim liis own life in his own 
way. The Greeks saw that lilxu'ty (;ainiot exist without law, :unl that 
only in their combination can a man realize hiinsell'a,nion/> other 
men. 
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WiUiN Aristotle says tliat ‘good’ has as many senses as ‘being’,^ he 
shows that the Greeks l()nnd as irmeh dillicnlty as we do in defining it 
and applied it to all kinds of'suhject with a wich; vari(;ty of meanings. 
But in one fundametital res[)(!et they dillercd from us. In English 
‘gOf)d’ has, among its nuiltifarious tasks, a special function in relation 
to conduct and to people with refenmee to tluiir conduct. A ‘good’ 
man or a ‘good’ adion is a man or an action that satisfies our moral 
standards and wins our approval for that reason. 'The Greeks, too, 
appliial ‘good’ to men and Jic.tions, but the a.pproval so indicated was 
dictated by somewhat dilfercnt ('onsidiu'atioiis. In principle, just as a 
thing was good in (heir view if it fullilled its function properly, so a 
man was good if h<; fulfilled (he possibilities of manhood in certain 
directions. 'J’hey started with a eJearer assungition on the nature of 
goodness than we do, and they came to eonelusions about its ajiplica- 
tion which c,onlained niueh that we should accept but much else that 
we should regard as outside its S|)here. In the fourth century Aristotle 
gathered togetlnir many strands of traditional thought and presented 
his own irnjiressive philoso|jhy of the good, but, though he embodies 
much ordinary ojiinion and bases his doctrine largely on acccptitd be¬ 
liefs, bis tlntory is bis own creation, a mastixly organization of many 
half-conscious or uniilaboralcd views into a philosophical system. 
The ordinary Greek notion of the good was uncritical and unphilo- 
sophical. We might explain this by the absence of sacred books pre¬ 
scribing the whole duty of man, but it is probably wiser to assign it to 
the practical and experimental character of Greek thinking, which 
tended to reach conclusions only after it had tested theories by 
experience. 

The Greeks distinguished between the good man and the good life, 
and gave to each its own associations and vocabulary. If we begin 
with the good man, it is noteworthy that for Homer the notion does 
not, as such, exist. A man is called good because of his proficiency 
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in this or that activity. JI,<! may lx; <li‘' war-cry’, like Mcuo 

laus; or ‘good in stf(;ngth’, as l lwMor wislics Ids small sou (o he; or 
‘good in boxing’, like lk)ly(l<nie.<;s.''* lie may lx; a, /'.ood king, like 
Agamemnon; or a good d(x;tor, like tin; sons ol'Asclepins; or a. g;<x)d 
squire, like the squire of Aeldlles.'' This use of die word a,|t|>li<v; the 
notion that goodix;ss lies in the fullibneut ol'a fim<-don, hui (he idea 
that man as such can have a fumaion and Hillil it is not numtiomxl. 
Perhaps, if Horner had been pressed on the point, he would have said 
that a good man is one who excels in all the <pialilies which a heroic, 
age demands ofits great men, and that of this type A<;hilles is die pre¬ 
eminent example. But he says nothing of die matler, no doubt be¬ 
cause he is sufficiently absorbed by Ids vision ofa heroic ideal to feel 
no need to analyse or amplify it. But later generadons, who saw dial 
the heroic ideal had to be brought up to date in a eluingud world, 
were more explicit. The calls of the city-stale liislercd a, <;onc(;ption 
of the good which was more conscious, more <|e(a,ilc(l, ami more 
social than anything adumbrated by llonicr. 

The basis of this was the assumiition that (here arc l!mr cariliiial 
virtues—courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom. Tint ICnglish 
words do not quite represent their (Ireek originals, and wc nnisl. no( 
read too many associations or sidilleties into them. The cstahlisluncnt 
of this quartet is thought to have been the work of Pydiai'oras, ami 
even if he inherited it from traditional wisdom, he ma,y have given 
it a neater form and a wider currency, fn any case it endured from 
the sixth to the fourth century and even later; it was known lo 
Aeschylus, approved by Pindar, explained by ,S(x;ra(.<;.s, snhjeeled to a 
far-reaching analysis by Plato and Aristotle, and strong enough, to 
survive the disintegration of Hellenism and to play a basii- (lart in the 
new ethical doctrine of the Stoics. It cmbodietl what the (Ireeks 
admired in theory and sought in practice, and most of them would 
have thought that, if a man exercises these* virtues and applies them 
to each situation as it arises, he does as much as can be expected ol’ 
him. 

The list is not canonical and has no special authority, but it j'cprc- 
sents average opinion on character and conduct and is a fair guide 
to the standards by which the Greeks judged each other ami them¬ 
selves. Originally, perhaps, the Hst looked at men from four dilferent 
angles, physical, aesthetic, moral, and intellectual, and reflected the 
concept of the ‘four-square’ man in all its fullness and lialance. 
Physical courage was highly valued at all times by a pcojdc mucli 
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given to war, and w(; eannot doubt that the average man would not 
trouble; biinse;!!'witli ni<;eLi(;s about its nature, but r<;spf)nd with ad¬ 
miration to its imaginative a;pj)eal, as Aeisehylus does when he 
s|)eaks ol'the Sev(;n against 'I'hebes: 

'I’liose h(;arl,s wtT<; iron-proof; th(;re bum’d tlie clear 

Spirit of war unquenehahle;; they seem’d 

Lions, whose; <;yes an; ev(;n as gleaming swords.'* 

Tcmperam;<; was larg(;ly a matter of style, ol‘ doing things without 
display or vulgarity, of behaving without arrogance. If it was highly 
regarded in aristocratic circles as an essential element in good man¬ 
ners, it was also something that P(;ric]es praised in the Athenians: 
‘Our love ol'what is beautiful does not lead us to extravagance; our 
love of the things of the mind <loes not make us soft.’ ® Justice is essen¬ 
tially a moral quality, the natural t<;nd(;ncy to obey the rules and 
laws of a eivili/,(;d .society and to treat oth(;r m(;n to their deserts, and 
is well desci'ib(;d by Simonid(;s as ‘rend(;ring to <;very marj his dtu:’.® 
It is fH'imarily social in its a,p|)lication. 'flu; word diU, which w(; trans¬ 
late ‘justice’, s(;<;ms to b(; d<;rived from tin; boundari(;s of a man’s land 
and conveys me.taphorically the notion that he .slioidd keej) within 
his own sphere and respec.t that of his neighbour. Wisdom is certainly 
an int(;lh;ctual (piality. In (;ai'ly days it is applied to any activity of 
the mind and d(;notes .skill in the arts, to say nothing of capacity for 
ldu]o,sophy, science, or [xditics. Obviously it was not easy to find all 
l()ur virtues equally |)romin<;nt in a single man, but it was not im- 
])ossible, and a resi)ect for them certainly indicated a well-balanced 
view of what a man ought to be. 

'I'his straightf()rward concejuiou rec<;ived a new depth from its 
api)lication to civic life and the needs of the city-state. When courage 
was prized both for its own sake and for its use to the city, it was seen 
that mere physical bravery was not enough and that a man was the 
more admirable if he faced danger in the knowledge that he fought 
for a cause and was for that rea.son ready to sacrifice his life. This lies 
behind Pericles’ words on the Athenians who have died in battle: 
‘The man who can most truly be accounted brave is he who best 
knows the meaning of what is sweet in life and what is terrible, and 
then goes out undeterred to meet what is to come.’ Temperance 
was naturally associated with the doctrine of the Mean and with the 
precept of the Delphic Oracle, ‘Know thyself’, which implied that 
if a man really knew himself and his limitations, he would curb his 
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ambitions and bis pridt;. Ifa man liad pisu.n in liiiiisnli; Im wotdd 
to maintain it in (.Inidty, and Pindai'sliows wliai (lii.'i nn%'ui;i: 

If a man would scL tin; ooininon /’ooil 

Ofhis l.owti.sm(m in ('.alni w(^allifr. Id liini ;icai'<-h 

For the brij^lil. ol'ip'ial-licartcd <.>ni<‘(, 

And uproot from Ins jiiind an/py Strili*, 

Giver of poverty, haU^d nurse of (lie yoini;',.'* 

Since liberty depended on the rule of law, jn.sdcm was inevilably asso¬ 
ciated with the possession of good laws and olaulienee lo llicni. So, 
perhaps somewhat regretfully but conscious of ( he tinu! in which lie 
lives, Simonides sets uji against the old ideal ol'(he l(nir-f:()nar<! man 
the ideal of the good citizen: 

Who is not base, nor too helpless, 

If he knows the right that helps a city, 

Is a sound man.” 

Justice passes imperceptibly from social relalions (o politietd and 
covers almost every aspect ofgovecninent under law and (In; (pndities 
which it requires. Wisdom too had a signihearice (im poliiics. No( 
without reason were the Severn Wise; M(;n all pidieicians ofonc kind 
oranother, and'.rhueydidesshows what It meant ill his (inn- when he 
praises Xhcmistocics because he 'was snprmni! a( doin/’ jnsl (ho ri/*h( 
thing at the right moment’ and admires Feihdes liir his liir(;si/«ht and 
correct forecast of events.'” In these several ways tin* old heroic and 
aristocratic virtues were given a new signllieanc.e in poliiicid life and 
made to conform to its demands. 

The growth of philosophy in the fifth and limrtli ceiKnries meant 
that various attempts were made to bring the linn* cardimd virines 
into a more comprehensive whole, either by linding- some common 
principle behind them or by siibordinaLing three of them to a linirth. 
It was seen that courage could exist elsewhere than on tin; field of 
battle and might be more admirable if it were moral than if it were 
physical. Democritus thought that the truly brave man must have 
some understanding of justice: ‘By understanding and knowledge of 
just actions a man becomes both bravo and right-minded.’ " Socrates 
advanced from this to the view that courage is a form of* knowledge, 
and Plato came to the conclusion that the highest form of eonrage’is 
to face the seductions of pleasure without yielding to them,and thus 
made it almost a form of temperance. In fact it was soon realized that 
temperance, justice, and wisdom were so closely related in any re- 
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s|)oiisibl<; |)(‘isf)n that Uiiiy w<;ro iill,imat,(;Iy indistiaiufiiishablc;, and 
lliou)'!;li rcgai'ddd kiiowlcdfi;!;, and I'lalo a.s the. unify¬ 

ing aii<l (anitral ininc.iph;, tli<;r<; is very little to ehoo.se between them, 
sine.e both viiws assiinu; that, ifa man lias a right judgment on him- 
.self and Ids e.ireunistanees, In; will be in a good ])osition to b<; just to 
otheu's. Once wisdom, in this simsii, took ^irido ofplacc, the concept of 
it could be (Uweloped in new dinic.tions. If Heraclitus was right in 
saying, ‘Wisdom consists of saying what is true’,'^ it followed that the 
pursuit of truth was a good in itself, until Aristotle, like Pythagoras 
before him, regarded it as the highe.st kind of life, comparable to the 
contemi)lative ae.tivity of Ood. but the ordinary man was probably 
content to avoid such attem|)ts at systmnatization and to accept the 
four virtiKis as a reasonalile guich; to Ixdiaviour, especially since they 
allowed him both to r<;aliz<; his individuality and to take a full part in 
the life of his city. 

Jf the four virtiuis stood iiir an ideal of a balaneed and controlled 
])(;rsonalily, tluur antith(«is lay in thosi; faults which destroy such a 
balanc.i! and work havoc both in individuals and in soiaiitles. Jf one 
of the (imr was lacking, it was lik<;ly that tlie olliers would be im¬ 
paired. It is, llu' inslanee, (ypic.al of (Jreek thought that Aegisthus, 
who seduces (llytamnestra and jilots with her the murder of her 
husband, lacks not only teinperanci;, as an adultiirer, and justice, in 
his bullying arrogatuat, but also c.ourag(;. He leaves (llytaerniistra to 
kill Agamemnon and from Homer onwards is called ‘cowardly’. In 
general it was thought that not only the individual virtues but their 
unity and balance were de.stroyed l)y hybris or arrogance. It might 
well relhic.t an inner lack of courage; it certainly meant a defiance of 
self-control and temperance; it led inevitably to injustice in its dis¬ 
regard (<)r the rights of others; it often ended in folly when its posses¬ 
sor thought that In; could by unjust methods secure the impossible. 
The Gr(;eks gave this vile eminence to arrogance because, more than 
anything <dse, it defied tluiir ideal of a harmonious and restrained 
self, and their deep political distrust of it was equalled by their moral 
condemnation. They saw that it grows with feeding and creates other 
evils as great as itself. To this process Aeschylus gives almost a mytho¬ 
logy: 

Ancient Arrogance loves to bring forth 
A young Arrogance among the evils of men, 

Soon or late, wlxuiever 

The appointed l>irth-hour comes, 
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And <i liciul Idr her (:nm|);uil(»n, 

Irresistible, tiueon(|ii<*nililf, 

Unholy Reekhtssiiras, 

Two black curses in (lie bonu% 
like the parents (bat begat tbein.''’ 

Unbridled arrogance shocked the (Irceks morally, poliih ally, and 
aesthetically. It was, in their view, (|iiite diff’eriait I'rom legitimate 
ambition, since this was possible only with a large degree of self- 
control and even of self-sacrifice. At all periods from tin; heroic, age to 
the fourth century arrogance was regarded its the worst of evils, be¬ 
cause it made chaos of all att<;mpts to achiiwt! balama; and harmony 
in the self and because it scorned the social obli/pit ions on wbieh the 
city-state depended. 

The conception of the four cardinal virtues may seem strange (.o us, 
because, even in its philo.sophic liirm, it goes well heyond iln; limi(.s of 
mere morality and appeals to intellectual and other considcu'ations. 
But that is simply to say that the (Jreek conception of the f^ood was 
more generous than our own and emlmusal much (hat we admire 
but shrink from exalting to the dignity ofa virtue. Sue.li a, creed was 
well suited to the Greek character because it eiie-.oura/'cd iis more 
positive and more creative qualities, and has indeed its rchwanee to 
any society which respects the intellectual virl,ues and thinks (hat they 
are worthy of pursuit for their own sake. It had, of course, its limita¬ 
tions. It excluded any high degree ofsjiecialization. A nnui should he 
good at his job, but that must not prevent him from being a g,'ood 
citizen and conscious of his civic duties, lie could not shirk his re¬ 
sponsibilities by retiring from the world, and anyone who did this 
would be regarded as ‘eitlier a god or a beast’.'* 'I'ln; flre.ek system 
did not allow for solitary contcmplative.s, and when pliilosoplie.rs, like 
the followers of Pythagora.s, wished to develoij a doctrim; wliieli liad 
certain mystical implications, they none the less took part in politics. 
Nor did men of letters and science live in untroidded sec.lusion. 
Thales, who was so accomplished a pioneer of astronomy that lu; hire- 
told the eclipse of 28th May 585 bg, took a prominent part in urging 
the Ionian Greeks to unite and resist the advantx; of Persia; 
Aeschylus’ epitaph, possibly written by himself, mentions that he 
fought at Marathon, but not that he wrote tragedies; Hoplioeles 
acted as a general in the Athenian expedition against Samos in 440 
Bc; 19 Empedocles was not only a scientist and a religious relbrrncr, 
but a courageous leader of the democratic party in Acragas;«« Plato 
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tried bravely, irmi.siie.c.efisrully, (.ojjul liis politic.al id(!as into ])raelicc 
ill SynieuNC. Most (Jri'e.k writia's and thinkers were arnateiirs, hut 
tlnar work, so far Ihmi sud'ering Ironi tliis, gained niueli (roni its asso- 
eiatiori with, the living scene: and the thoughts a,ud doings ofordimiry 
men. 'i'liey were, (iirtunale to live in an age when siieeialization was 
not necessary, but (hey took Cull advantage of th(‘ l)usy world about 
tlneiu to enrich their work and to k<*,ep in touch with eorrtemporary 
events. 

A inon; serious eritieisni of the (Ireek eoneeptiou of the good man 
is that it apfilies almost exclusively to the naturally gifted and leaves 
the rest out of account. It demands not only intelligence hut inborn 
cpialities of <:onrag<^ and even tem()erancc:, which are not given to 
everyone. With this the (Iret'ks themselves would not have disagreed. 
They thought that goodness, in their sense, was indeed not possible 
for everyone, nor did th<‘y see any reason why it should he. Since they 
did not helieve very strongly in (he salvation of individual souls or re¬ 
gard a siiecial liirm of goodness as necessary (iir this, they felt no need 
to assume that all men should have an e(|ual ehanc.e of being good. 
For them it was a privilege allotted by the gods, just as the gods 
allotted good and liad liirluiut. But it was still open to a man, who 
had the right gifts, to make (he best use of them and to deserve the 
adjective ‘good’ because of his moral and intellectual eminence. 'J’hey 
did not feel (hat such a,n ideal was ultimately imprae.tieahle, and they 
were quite ready to atnept approximations to it. 'j’hey felt not indeed 
that every man is j’reit to liisliion his own destiny, but that, being 
what he is, he should make the most of himself, and in this sense 
Heraclitus was right, when he said ‘(Iharacter is dcstiny’.^^ Such a 
belief gave great irnjxirtanee to the individual and allowed him to 
develop in his own way. 'I’he imjiortant thing was that he should re¬ 
veal his powers in arelS and become the kind of man who is at once a 
full human being and a healthy member of society. 

When we turn from the notion of the good man to that of the good 
life, it is clear that the word ‘good’ has another sense. We may take as 
our text an Attic drinking-song which lays down the four best goods: 
For a man health is the first and best possession, 

Second best to be horn with shapely beauty, 

And the third is wealth honestly won. 

Fourth arc the days of youth spent in delight with friends.®* 

It is a question not of what a man is but of what he has, not of his 
essence but of his accidents. The standard of judgment is different 
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from that applied to the /((kkI man, and tin- rcjadla a|tpcal ni(»re 
directly to happineSH aw llnr end. None (he le;i;; lli<‘ «pial((ie;; of the 
good man ar<; to .some degree presnppo.sed and taken lor p,ranted, and 
it is unlikely that, om; who wa,s not a good man in the (ireek .seufK- 
would enjoy the good li((% Indeed, tlie 'long, pfiint;; l(» tin;; when it says 
that wealth must he hone.stly won, and tlie eonnexion with tin* good 
life is clearly .staUxl hy Soplioe.les, when In-jdve;; a somewhat similar 
list of admirahhi things: 

'I'hc lkire.st thing of all is to he jnsi; 

'l.’h(; best to live without disease; nio.'it sweet 
Power to win each day the heart’s d<*:iire.-"’ 

This binds the two notions together. It shows that the good life is im¬ 
possible for a man who disregards the right;i of his fellows, atid hints 
that happine.ss is not tenahle with a had eonseienee. Hot once we ad¬ 
mit this connexion, we can analyse, the good life on its (twn merits. 
The drinking-.songis not to he t.a.ken as gosp('l, hnt it l•<•|)re;!ents com¬ 
mon opinion and stands lf»r inneh that was highly valued. 'To its liair 
blessings we may |)erhaps add good li)rtmie and liune, which are also 
highly and commonly praised, hnt the lirst Is Implieil in the whole 
notion of happiness and the second is tdniost a iH’eessary residl ofit. 
If we examine the song in the light oft Jreek Ihoiif-ht, wesimll ;;ee that 
it goes to the heart of the matter. 

'What the Oreeks felt about health may he.sec’n li'om a P.'iean writ¬ 
ten by Ariphron c. 400 eg: 

Health, bc.st of the Blessed Ones to rn(*ii, 

May I dwell with yon for the re,si of my days, 

And may you be kind and stay with me. 

For if there is any joy in w(!allh or in children, 

Or in royal rule which makes rmai like the fy.d.s. 

Or in the desires which we hunt 
With Aphrodite’s secret snares, 

Or if men have any other delight 

From the gods or respite from their labours, 

With you, blessed Health, 

All things are strong and shine with tlu^ converse of llu- Oraees, 

And without you no man is happy.** 

The Greeks prayed for health as the first of hle.ssings because not <mly 
did the lack of It ruin happiness as they conceived it, but they were at 
the mercy of disease. Medicine had indeed begun to make an impres¬ 
sive appearance by the end of the sixth century, hut though it ap- 
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proachcHl its task in a strictly sc.icuilHic’, spirit, it had lunch to learn and 
could not (air(* all evils in a society which ha,d ahuost no hygi(au^ and 
fell an tnrsy victim to any ih‘w iriH^ction. How appalling a disease 
could he: <'a,n Ixt from Thncycluh^s' a,cconnt of the plague which 
attack(ul Athens in pp) no and has lauai va.riously idcnlihecl with 
typJius and with im^ashts, himscdl* sidler(;d from it, and allows 
nothing to interhn^! with his poause, factual analysis of its symptoms 
aincl its results. Tin; whole picture is of an aj)palling devastation fallen 
on a p<;op]<; which scuuncd to he s(;cure Irom such an act of the gods 
and then found itself faced by a catastrophe which it cxnild neither 
control nor cure. Its conlidcmcc was undermined, and it is not siir*- 
I)rising that the Atlnmiaxjs b<;hav(Hl as 'riuicydides describes: ‘The 
most terrible thing ofall was the d(;si)air into which p(;o[)Ie fell, when 
they realized that th(;y laid caught the plague; lor th(;y would imme¬ 
diately adopt an a,t(itudr: of utter hopehtssness, and by giving in in 
this way, woidd lose their powcus of resistaanx;.’ ffln^alth was a gift 

of the gods, it was all the more; frightemiug that they should take it 
away. It wa.s (In; indispensable basis of a,II the |)hysical prowess in 
which the (ina^ks (h;lig;hl<al, and winu) they lost tindr sense of its 
S(;curity, they hdt abajidoinal iinlecal. 

ddn; d(;slre Ii)r health was im;xtncahly cormec.Ual witli the Cireek 
cult of tin; body. This wa,s (tsscaitially a religious activity. 'I’hrougli 
tlndr bodies rmm rc;S(nubl<td tin; gods, and tin; gods guided and 
guard(;d tln;ir d(;v(;lopun;nL August pntsences watched ov(;r the birth 
of chi]dr(;n, aani what tin; (ln;(;ks f<;lt aJ>out tlnuu can he; S(;en from 
Pindar’s a,ddr<;ss h) the g()dd(;ss of childbirth: 

ldl(;lthyia, S(;anal at the side 
Of tin; deep-eouus(;lIing Pa.O;s, 

Daughter of strong and mighty n(;ra, listen, 

Bring<;r ofeluldrcni to birth. 

Without you wc; see not the day or the black night, 

Nor line! your sisUtr, bright-limlxal Youth. 

The new-horn child wa.s prot<;cted by JI(;ra, who was accompanied 
by the Hours to symbf)liz(; his corning days.^^ When he was a little 
older, he pass(;d under tin; can; of Artemis, the goddess of all young 
and growing creatur(;s. To ln;r tem[)l(; by a stream outside Sparta 
nurses brought young l)oys and consecrated them to her, and her feast 
was ccl(;braled with dances, masquerades, and sacrifices of loaves and 
sucking-pigs.*^^ At the Attic l(;ast of the Apaturia, boys offered locks of 
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their hair to licr, and it wa!i ,sIh; who ludja’d the p,ro\v(li oCpjilM amj 
looked allot' and sporl.s."” When itoys rcat hed (Ik- vcrp;c o(' 

manhood, tiny ])asfi<;d into tint control ol'Apollo and cot oil'their 
long hair tus an oll'cring to him.'"’ 'I'hc whole proic;;;! <,r hirth and 
growth was direcled a,iid watched hy p.ods, and at ea< h ;ita;>e it w:is 
the young body that (-.idled/iir tlntir c,a,n', vvhetlier it was stren/'thened 
at the beginning by being passed ovttr a lire or la,ter by Ixanf- exer¬ 
cised in games and dances, or t(!St<;d Ity initiation ceremonies. 11 ' 
health was the first of good things, it was becansc the ipals gave it and 
fostered it in those whom tliey loved. 

The beliefin healtli passes inipercc|)tibly into the beliefin beauty, 
which is equally derived from the notion that tliroiig;h it men ami 
women resemble the gods. Indeed, the CIreeks c-onld not think any 
physical form beautiful unless it was healthy. 'I'hey had no morbi<l 
taste for decay, and old age was ff)r them mtt beanlifnl but eillnu'im¬ 
pressive or pathetic. The beauty which they a.dinir<-d and eelebrat(xl 
with many statiuis of naked young nun and well-c.lotlnnl inaithms was 
that of the body when it is passin/j into manhootl <>i‘ womanhood. 
Their masculine prepossessions did not by a,ny means blind them to 
the beauty of girls, and in the s(!venth centmy at Sparta Aleman 
writes words for girls to praise one of their ccmipany: 

On the linJr 
Ofiny kln.swnmaii 
Is a ])I()()m of unsiillind 

In Lesbos competitions in girls’ beauty were ludd in connexion with 
the shrine of Hera, and Alcmnis, who witnessed tlntm, shows that tiny 
were uninhibited in their sense of a joyful occa,sion eomluel(xl with 

full divine approval: 

Where the Lesbian girlsj for iluiir 

Pass by, trailing" their x’obes, and all around (lunn rin/'js 

Wondrous sound of the holy clamour 

Loudly raised by women in ev*ry year,^** 

Both_ these occasions were patronised by god(less(;s and relhn-.t the 
conviction that they delight in physical Ixnu.ly and ant happy to 


r>eauiy; 


^ ^ __i men was no less honoured, but It must sug'g(‘st curxacity 

or action, and that was one of the chief reasons why tin; (freeks were 
so attached to games. Not only were games celebrated at tlie great 
festivals of Zeus at Olympia and of Afmllo m-ar Delphi, but hardly 
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less renowned were (hose o(‘/ens iU. Nenxia and of Fosidon on llie 
IslhtmiH o(‘( lorinlh, and (lie yoiinjj ttuni who took part in th<;rn were 
t,lionf',ht (o lx; types of the lx;anty whic.Ii heloriftcxl to the gods. Vie- 
toiy in tlx; fpinx'S wa,:; the l■(;a,lization o('lx;a.lth atxlgrac.e. irthe com- 
[K;l.iiig athletes wor<! no clothes Ixsauise it was more comrortable, it 
wiis also a, nx^ans of showing the,in a,s the gods had made them. 11' 
they were su<;eesslid, their beauty was all the more appreciated, as 
Baceliylidi^s prais(;s Antoniedes ofFlilius for his perfect command of 
his body: 

In the Five FveuXs he shone 

As (he brilliant moon of tlx; rnid-nxmth night 

Mak<;s (lx; rays of tlx; stars turn pale; 

So in (he honndless (;oncourse of the (Jr(;eks, 
lie showed his wond(;rrul body, 

As lx; hurled (he roinxl (pioit.”* 

At six-,h a Tnom(;nt a man fnllilled the promise of the body which he 
was given at birth, and deserved honour for making it do its utmost 
in grace and skill arxl strenfph. I le was indeed close to the felicity of 
the gods whom lx; resembled in his beauty and his succtss. 'I'hat jier- 
haps is why Fliilij) of (Iroton, who was a victor in tlx; Olymjiic (James 
and ‘tlx; most lx;anliful of the (h'e(;ks of his tinx:’, was after his death 
horx)ur<;d as a lx;ro a.t Seg<;sta a.ixl had sacrilic(;s offered to him.*'* 
J nd(;ed, so gr(;at w(;re the honours paid to victors, and such tlx; almost 
superhuman regard in which tlx;y w<;re h(;ld, that Pindar f(;ols com¬ 
pelled to point tlx; l(;sson l.hal no man .should seek to be a god,** but 
none the l(;ss in athl(;tic prowess lx; saw one of tlx; most enviable for- 
tuix;s that fall to m(;n. Wlx;n S(;rious critics like Xenophan(;s ** and 
Fairi[)id<;s attacked tlx; rewards and privil<;ges given to succcs.sful 
athl(;tes, on tlx; ground that th<;y brought no good to the city, they 
fail(;d to appr(;(;iate that victory in tlu; games was a trmmphant mani- 
f(;station of thosi; physic.al gifts in, which, m<;n can sometimes approach 
the Hawless physique of the gods. 

The Attic song names wealth as the third good. The Greeks en¬ 
joyed the pursuit of money as much as any men, and had an un¬ 
doubted talent for it, but it was thought mean to treat it as an end in 
itself, nor were the rich respected just because they were rich. A nor¬ 
mal attitude was that a good man needs money to help him to lead 
the good life, as Cephalus said to Socrates: ‘If it is true that a good 
man will not find it easy to endure old age and poverty together, no 
more will riches ever make a bad man contented and cheerful.’ It 
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followed that th<! (Iroeb saw no virtue in povc.rly and rc/pirdtal it us 
a condition which degrades tlios<! wliose lo( il is. 'l'll(■<lp;lli!l, who lost, 
his lands in political revolution and knew wliat it ineans to be poor, 
says that it is worse than old age or shivering ague and dial (o avoid 
ita man should lling liiinselflroin a precipice (»r drown hiinselCin the 
sea, since it robs him ol'all freedoiri in action or .s|)eech.’‘" It was a 
commonplace that a man who lost his money lost his Iriends, and 
Pindar quotes the proverbial case ol'Aristodanins of Arg,'os: 

‘Money, money niakyth man’, he said 

When he lost his possessions and IHmids log;elhcr.'n* 

Wealth, like birth, with which it was Irecpnmtiy associated, had its 
own obligations. If ])rodigality was regarded as stupid, generosity 
was almost a duty. This was natural enough in a (xninlry where it 
can never have been easy to make a lap^e fortnne, and wlnmi; a 
wealthy man, living under his n(;igld)onrs’ cyi^s, wa,s subjiaded to 
critical scrutiny. If the gods had given him we:i.llh, it was Il>r him to 
share their gifts with his fellows. But more |)owerfnl than this was the 
conviction that the sweetness of life is not possible wilhoni some de¬ 
gree of wealth. In their love of beiuitifnl thing,s, die (b'ceks needed 
money with whieli toproenre them, and Aristotle hits the mark when 
he says of his ‘magtiilieent man’, tlnil he ‘is like ;iii artist; for he can 
see what is fitting and spend large sums suitably’,*' and by ‘suitably’ 
he means with taste and style and distimdion. 

Ifwealth was necessary to the good life, it had also tin ima,giiia,l,iv<; 
appeal for a people which had long (hdighted in milking; (hrIic.aLe 
golden objects and began to use gold coins in tin; scv(;iith century. In 
its beauty and brightnc.ss and permiinenci;, gold is indissolubly asso¬ 
ciated with the gods, whose palacc.s, thrones, chariots, lyres, iirrows, 
and armour are made of it. They themselves, iuid (;veii th<;ir horses, 
are ‘golden’, because of the divine light which shifies from them. 'I’he 
legendary time when men came closcist to tlu; lift: of the gods was 
called the Golden Age. Because gold recalls the rarliiiiuie of the gods, 
it is regarded as in some sense divine. Pindar not only c.idls it ‘child 
of Zeus, because neither moth nor weevil devours it,*" but gives to 
Theia, the august daughter of Heaven and liarth, who sheds grace on 
many human actions, credit for the honour in which it is held: 

Mother of the Sun, many-named 'fheia, 

Because of you men thinls that gfild 

In strength and power surpasses all olhi'r tliing.s.'*" 
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B<!C.:uih(^ ol'Ils (livliic; iifwx'iuUoiif), gold Icul a syinlxdic.al value, aiul 
wlicii wIkIicw (o Jilrc!!!! iIh! JipIctKloiir oCsfuiKiUtitig, lu; (■.alls it 

g()l(l(Mi, wliel.lier (( is I.Im' vic.l(ii'’s (a'own (if wild oliv(i (U' tlu^ o[)<i[iing 
ofa Honj’.*'' (iold slodd (iir wcaldi in its in(»s( niaf.(i<:al and Icsist |)ro- 
sai(' l<)nn, l()r (.he t a,dian( (t with whic.h i(, invcsls (,h<; art of living and 
Tor tin; whi<-h it niak(;s possible;. 

'I'his attitinh; was str<;nj’,t-l><‘>><-‘l hy the; niggardliiutss of natural rc- 
sour<;<;S. When tlx; A(;olian and Ionian (»r(;(;lcs, who liv(;(l on the sea¬ 
board of Asia .Minor, canu; into <;on1aet witli tin; wealth ofthc Lydian 
kingdom, they were inipress(;d and deliglit<;d and res|>onded with en¬ 
thusiasm to new openings in ehegane.e and luxury. Saj)pho mentions 
such minor (;xtravagane<;s as a spe.e.ial kind of Lydian shoe and a 
‘royal’ ointnuent.'^" But, though L(;shian soe.i(;ty may weJl have pro¬ 
fited from contact with Lydia, to find n(;w grae(;s lier social lih;, tlu;re 
is no evidema; that its essentially (Jneek character was affected, or 
that its people; lost any of th<;ir vi;>,onr. l'iv<;n if we; fe;e;l that in Sappho’s 
poetry th<;re; is an (nie;x|)e;c((;d love; eef (;ase; and c.omfort, that is le.ss 
iikeily te) be; due; to (Iriental in(hie-ne;(;s lha.n to h(;r writing leer the 
soci(;ty of wome;n. In letnia the; sit nation was rathe;r dilfcr(;nt, at le;ast 
in the; sixth c,e;n(nry. Xenopha,ne;i, who was a k(;(;n eeritic of social c.on- 
ditions, (;omplain(;d tlnit. his liellow (lolo|)houians b(;c.am(; a ready 
l)rey to c,etnepe(;st anel (yra.nny beeeeaeise; the;y learnetd ‘us(;l(;ss luxuriees 
from the Lydians’, tuid by (his he; meant that they wore purple g<ir- 
inents and gol(le;n orna,me;ntH a.nel weere; so given to drink that the;y 
never saw the sun e;ither rise or S(;t.*’ What shocks him is not so muc.h 
the luxuries th(;mselv(;s as their r(;s(elt, whi(;h be;gins with arrogant 
dis'[)lay and eends with an irreesponsibility that jilays into the hands of 
their e;nemi(;s. 'liie; grace; of leenian life;, visible; in scul[)ture and orna- 
rne;nts and pott(;ry, s(;ems ind(;e;(l to have; b(;(;n maintain(;d by an ad- 
vance;d individualism at the; (;ost e)f piddic spirit. The: lonians were; 
easily conepiered by the Persians, and when they tried to revolt from 
them, they failed to enforce; discipline; in their own ranks and paid 
for it in the test of battle.*'* Serious Greeks were afraid of wealth be¬ 
cause it might breed self-indulgence and sap the; sense of public and 
national obligation. 

A more sensational lesson was drawn from Sybaris, a city on the 
eastern side; of the; toe e)f Italy. Its ])(;ople became a by-word for 
luxury, and traditior) Cold of their dislike of noise, which made them 
forbiei not only the din of the; smithy but the crowing of cocks, of their 
luxurious apparel, anel (;sf)ec.ially the purple garments and golden 
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ornaments of their childrou, ol’tlie SyhariU; wlio visited S|);irt:i jind 
said that he would ratluir di(! a cowardly d<*a,tli (liaii live siicli a lifi;, 
of their horses, which wen; lai4j;l)(. to dance to (he (luie ami w(;rc for 
this reason an embarrassment in haUh;, ofdicir liiiuliicss for pets such 
as dogs and apes, of the high rcgiird in which tiny hchl their cooks.-*" 
They were said to have become so seH-iiidiil|';en( ami so ovta-bcaring 
that when, in 510 bo, they provoked their m;ij-,hbours oft iroton into 
war, the Crotoniates not only won easily but w(;re not salistic<l until 
they had obliterated Sybaris by turning; tin; waters of the riv(T 
Crathis on to it and burying it in silt. 'I'o us the luxury of Sybaris sug¬ 
gests almost a golden ago of style and grace, a.ml it is bard to believe 
that it was ever showy or vulgar. Indeed, if we may judg;e by its 
colony at Posidonia (Pacstum), when; a lem|)le of the curly sixth cen¬ 
tury combines an archaic Doric dignity with a numirkably origitial 
plan (see Plate la), the Sybarite S(msc of style was in no way im¬ 
paired by love of comll)rt. Nor dotis any richer l.rcasure-t.rove await 
the archaeologist than the remains ofiSybajis hidden many feet be¬ 
low the surface in what is now a f<;ver-stri(;ken liirest. But the con¬ 
demnation of Sybaris by tin; (Inu^ks shows dmt even on weahh they 
had stern ideas and wen; not toleraul of any marke<| departure from 
the accepted rule of austerity. 'I’hey would allow (hat w<*alth is in¬ 
dispensable to the good life, but they saw dial it bad its (huigm's, and 
would agree with Sappho that ‘wealth without virtue i.-i not a harm¬ 
less neighbour’.®® 

The fourth good named by the Attic song is to be young aniong 
friends, and what this means can be seen from the delight wbicli 
Greek sculptors and paintens take in representing the pastimes tintl 
indulgences of young men. 'J’hey kecj) their bodies lit by wrestling, 
playing ball, practising what looks very like hockey, jumpinj; over 
sticks, and throwing the discus (see Plates i(g/, b, c). d'liey exercist* 
horses in a field or listen, in unashamed dandyism, to a lyre-player. 
They have also their convivial relaxations. A party gathers and soon 
becomes gay. The young men rush to the mixing-bowl and fill tlieir 
cups. They play on flutes to each other or to girls, who dance for 
them. In the end it is too much for them, and they pay lirr it by 
vomiting, while fatherly ciders or decorous girls look after them (sec 
Plates 54-6, 58a). The Greeks did not expect young men always to 
behave with restraint and were content that at limes they should 
release their ebullience in happy abandonment. This was part of the 
glory of youth, and it was not without its parallel on Olympus. It 
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is (hat (In* y;tHk do not p;(1 di nnk, but (hoy <nijoy foaHting a,nd 
langl»tor, and lln^n* a,ro (itnca wlion lln*y daiioo, nol indood wildly, but 
with a. lolly, high«M(<q)|Hng g,ait1y: 

Now danoc tho fytnutl I Ionn4 juhI (ho long-hainnl (iraccM, 

J hmnonia- now and I Ifbf': (,akn (hoir plaoofi 
With hoa,V(*n”h<a"n Aplu’odi(o, all in a- nn/»’ 

Joirutd hand (o wri?;(, ajid niornjy rotnid llioy swinig. 

And ono nor plain nor lowly k (’Ju)iring’ (hen!, 

Mighty in .s(a,(nro, fair among (Ik*, hur, 

Artomifi, shootor of arrows, Apollo’s twin. 

inakos (Ik: Wa,r-g;od nK*rry; a.nd following in, 

'fhe watchful Slayer of Ar'f'Of; ta,kes his ])loa,sur<% 

But Phoebus Apollo (reads tlu^ loftiest inea.sure, 

Harj)in/'; (he whih% in a dazzle of p,lory thrown 

By (.he (la,.sh of his lec't and (he Ilirt of his cL'miask g'own/‘* 

If (,h(^ gods (,ak<* pleasure* in (his way, men are emtiUed to find a human 
c()unt<a*pa.rt (o it in (hc*ir own rehixaJions, 

The Atlie driid<ing«song providers a, ,sunnmuy of (he: good lift* as 
the*. (Jreeks understood and lik(*d to praedise it, but wc. may well ob¬ 
ject tha,t it; concerns oidy (h<^ young; and (ha,( lor the old it seems 
not to exist- d'here is souk* (ruth in this. Many (irecdcs certainly nt- 
gar<hxj youth a,nd (*ariy manhood as the pdme of* lile and looked 
upon wha,t eomc*s after as a,l lea,st a,n aaiti-cliimix. With wormm it 
may well have b(*en, a,ml it is not surprising that the caTcfree tinui of 
girlhood sJiould be con(ra.Ml<ul with tlie a,nKieties of ma,rriagc and 
mot:h(^.rhood: 

The d(‘lica,(e plant grows in the sheltered place 
Thad is its own. And it (lie surngod’s heat 
Shak(‘s tio(,, nor ra,in, nor a,ny wirul that blows. 

It lifts its life up in untroubled joys 

Till (hat day when a maiden ta,kes the riame 

Of wife and (inels at night tier share of cares, 

Afraid (or hushamPs or for childn;n’s saked‘^ 

But something at the same level was also felt about men. Theognis 
complains that men arc fools to weetj) for the dead and not for the 
flower of youth as it pcrislu^s/'** and his views arc derived from what 
seems to have been almost a philosophy in Ionia in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, when Mimmsnnus laments that youth is mtaiaccd by the twin 
dooms of old age and death , and of the two he tl,links that old age is 
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perhaps the worse,'''*'I'liis was natural eii(iii;'li iu ,i wor ld where ilin 
old had few alhtviadous for (he failure of iheii' plivsiral irowers, and 
the rnernor/of youlli mprhl only itiake ap,e the uioic liidci ; 

Youl.h is always dr'ar (n me; 

(>1(1 affe is a load (hat lies 
More he.avily on (he head 
'I’haii the rrreks of hhoa.'''' 

Yet though the (Jrrxrks I'eeoguized (he juaiiee of ;ai< h r oruplaiiits and 
sympathized with them, (hey did not (eeat (hern as if (hey wt'i'e 
universally valid. 

Though the Grrreks admired youth heraittrie (lieu, aird pmiiapH only 
then, men can a|)proach to somethiup; rr-seiuhlinp, (he Joy of (he pods 
yet they saw that the passagri of year's (ra,tir;l(»r'ir);i experieiree into 
something which is even more wor'th hrtvirip,, By tri;titt(;tiriittg (hrrir 
health through outdoor life the (Irr-eks r'rattaitied active to (he thres¬ 
hold of old age. Wlxm Soc,rates finight a( (h(‘ hatth- (»f Aiuphipolis in 
4212 BO, he was alnauly forty-srwr-rr year's rrhl, atrri sohliertttp irt thosrr 
times had no comforts. Nor was lur in the least out of the ordinary, 
since most CJrerrks weirrr rrxpec.ted Irr sr-rve irt war' rrutil the :tpe of 
sixty. This implies a high levrd of health and str'ength, aitd the im¬ 
pression is confinnrrd hy the lottp; spans rrf lilt- which fell to .somrt of 
the greatest Greeks. Gorgias died a,t ovr*r rorr, .Xenophane;! at rwer 
92, Democritus at over 90, Sophocles at 90, I’latrrat tie. All therie were 
busy to the last and suffered no diminrrtirrtr of powers, ft w;t;i all very 
well to complain that 

All evils are ingrainrrd in long old ape, 

Lost wits, unprofiling aetions, errrpty tlroiigli(;i,‘'" 

but there were at least sufficirrnt <!xee|)tions to (hi.s ritle Irr jrtslify 

a more cheerful view of the passage of timrr and its ntrrattirig firr 
men. 

The best solution was not to coinfdain ofthrr jrassiitp; rrf'yfarth and 
its opportunities, but to ask what arlvantages e.ottie with (he advane.e 
of years, and the answer was that, though a ntan may lose (hr; good 
t ings of life, he can still be a good roan with inc.rmtsed power and 
confidence and experience. He may not hr; ahlc to enjoy himself so 
much as before, but he can make more of Jurnsoira,nd Ix^conic: a, more 
controlled and more complete being. To each oftinr fotn- (rarliliorial 
virtues experience brings its special enlargmnent. Gonragrr Ixre.omns a 
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form of putic^iil, oiKliinuic.r, as iIk* old ()«;di|)iis, worn Ijy blindness 
and siilforing bnl still nobb' and itiaj<\sli(:, says of liimsolf; 

(J(>nU"nlin(*n(. huvf^ ( l(*;u’rK^(l (nun 
And (Vom Iniif*;' and (roni nnhilityd'^ 

Tcmpt’iratKat is nasicn* for those whose passions have grown fccblcrj as 
Sophoeh^s, on bein/^’ asked by his (n(*nd (lephahis ifhe still had sexual 
dcsir(‘S, sa,i(l: 'Don’t talk in that way. 1 am only too glad to be free 
from all that; it is likc^ (tsea.ping from l)ondag<; to a raving madman.’®^ 
Justica^, in its full civic s<a)s<% is r<‘eogniz(xl as the right task of the old 
in such a |)roverf) as 'l)<a!(ls for (h(‘. young, eonnsels for the elder’. 
Wisdom profils from (he y(^a.rs by drawing nK)r(^ fully on the divine 
capacity which liv(\s in (wcay man: 

'The wise n<*ver a;r'ow old; tlnar minds are mirscul 
I5y living; with the holy light of day.^^’ 

To <%aeh of the four cardinal virlmss ag<t brings a. new distinction and 
a richer tis(‘fuln(%s. The man who has hdl behind him youth and its 
good things, or c-an <‘njoy tinan only fitfully, atlaius a m^w dignity 
through his r(m(*w<*d opporUmilies f)l‘l)ei*ig; a good man. 

In some such way as this the (Inadcs, not v(ny consciously or very 
candidly, rehd(al theeone(*pt of the good man to that of th<; good lifla 
Tint two remaimal sepa,ra,t<‘, a,nd the good man was not nec<!ssa,rily he; 
who hrl th(* good li("e. But in a, siu/5’h' lifetinn: th(i two could l)e com¬ 
bined, and if the (our best things bc^long (ts[)(teia,lly to youth, th(^ four 
cardinal virtues an^ best displaycrl by experhanaa TIh^ distinction 
conforms to tint aanbivahait mitunt of man a,nd his ambiguous posi¬ 
tion in the tmiv(a*se. In so far as h(‘, e.an share the phaisures of the 
gods, he partakers of tlu^ (bur best things, but in so far as he differs 
from the gods and lias U) fidfil his purely Jmman natures and obeyi 
limitations, he must cf)nform to tin*, four virtues, which are indispens¬ 
able to the ordered mainUaiamat of civilized society. The peculiar 
nature of man (httermirual the (inadc notion of pleasure. They had no 
ascetic or puritanical hostility to it; in some respects they regarded it 
as a supreme good. But at the same time they felt that it must be kept 
in its place and not be allowcxl to upset the harmony of either the in¬ 
dividual or the city, llicy felt too that the strongest pleasures are 
suitable mainly for the young, and that in due course a man passes 
beyond them to others which are less exciting. This distinction fol¬ 
lows the general distinction which the Greeks made between men 
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and the gods. If tlu; god.s enjoy jiowcr aiid li-ccdoiti, nian |ia.vc r<> 
sponsibility, and tlirougli (.licii'u.so of it attain llicir own dif’iiity, 
which is different from nnylliiii/'uvuilable to tlio|',od;!. 'riiea.dva,nia.f(! 
ofthissystemis tliatit (;oinl)iii(t.sa iiatnra,l ta.ste f(>r ciijoyitK'nl witli a 
real respect for proved capacities in a,ction and in llioii;-lit. Para¬ 
doxically, it may mean that in wlia,t .seems t<» liis more liinnan 
side, man is closer to the gods than in what wins him honour and re¬ 
spect. But it also means that goodnes-s and happine,s.<i a,re hronglit to¬ 
gether in a balanced harmony; for the (h-ecks hcliewcal not only that 
if a man is good he i,s happy, but also (hat if Ik; is lia,ppy h<; is good. 
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MYTH AND SYMBOI. 


A MYTH is a, slory wluHi aims not at givinfjf pleasures for its owti 
snh) but a,I alhtviaiing pctrplcxilirs wliidi trouble pro-sduiitific man 
l)(xausc his n^axon is nol y<tt reaxly to gra.S]) Uuau. [{(‘forc^ rncu aclvaiia^ 
to fpuHrral cx)uc<‘p(Sj (lay dunk in iialividualj pioioriaJ images^ and if 
they arc to conic t,o Utids willi BfuiH'.diing pii/,zliiig or oufarniliar, it 
must be brought into (he orliii of such imagery aaicl aedimatizecl to 
it. bae<;cl liy a. world In which most llung;s hapinui wiilumt a known 
caoscj tiny m*ed niytlisto cK|da,in tluau, aaid lluM^x]>huiation, which 
must suit llieir own spet^iaJ ra,n|;e of ex|)(a*i(U)C(*, is more canotional 
(ban ralionaJ and works not Ivy clcscrilhng (uiuse aaid (dice*!;, but by 
a,ssoeiaJ,Iiig; one kind of (‘X|)<T!<*ne(‘ wiili a,nf)lher ajid suggesiingf a, 
connexion or slniilarily lietwcen llnsn/rixosolntion so found makers it 
casi<;r to fac.e ajid nxu’ept [duniomcna. by making tluun seem hsss 
absolutely aJi(m. TbiH |iroc*,csts has m'UitraJly miieb lo do with religion 
in so fa.r as in priniiliv«: society la^ligion provides tln‘, eliief nnsins for 
the undersljuidinf^ of" nature, and most myths have soim^ religious 
dtuiumt in tbenu It is luird for us, who a<re accnslomed tfi look on tli<^ 
world with the eyes orsei(‘nc(% with its laws and its ahstraetlons, to 
(urkT into a numtality which insists that (w<uytl)ing is (‘oncretc ajid 
individnaJ, but for pthuldvc^ man ibis is tlie only way to shapes tlie 
worries tliat lapsed, biin. I le S(x%s gods and spirits a,t work evcTywtuxe, 
and if he is to fee*! tba,t he has some approaeh lo them, hc^ can do so 
only through tnylhs; for myths bring the unknown into relation with 
the known and Intlp to hn^ak down tb(dbarri(xs belw(an;i men and th(^ 
intractable mass of plienomena which surrounds tluan. 

The Gnteks had a,n umx|ua.ll(al wealth of myths, but most of them 
have bc<*n subjected to sorm^ proc<\Hs of rationalization, and not all 
arise from a like origin or aiiswcx tlie same ncKxla. Some, indeed, con¬ 
form to the strict notion that a, myth is a story invented to make sense 
of s()m<*. ritual whose signi(ic’,a,nc<t has liccn forgotten, if indeed it has 
ever Ixicn fully vindersloocL Such myths need not be very ancient, 
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though the rites behind (hem may well come from ;i, irme.h f)|(ler 
world, where religions actions nn; stdlieienl in themselvc^s ami no 
explicit explanation of them is (lemand(xl. 'lin'y apixxd (o (In; eou- 
sciousness at an emotional hwel, and that is enoiigii to justify them 
If we can find what tlie original rite was, we e.a,ii begin (o s(!e how the 
myth has been formed. Such is (.he case wi(,h (he my(Ji ofllippolytus 
the virginal young man who r(;jee(s Iov<; and <x)m<-s to a hidcxnis end' 
when he is torn to pieces in tin! panic of his own horses. 'I'hough the 
story, as Euripides dramatizes it, has later accretions, it rev(;als its 
origin in a rite, when at the end of th<! play Art(!mis .sa,ys: 

To you, ill fated, for these! sufferings 
Great honours shall I give in 'i’roezen town; 

To you shall maids hclc)r(! tiusr wedding-day 
Cut off their hair, and through llu! hjngth of tlnu! 

You shall receive the tears of th(!ir vast grief." 

The rite is that before marriage the young wom(!n of'I’nnwcn dedi¬ 
cate a lock of hair to Hippolytus, and (his symbolizes what tiny lose, 
the virginity which they must .sacrifice. 'nn!y off(!r it to I lijjpolytu.s 
because he stands both for virginity and fi)r sacrifice-, fi)r (he irr(![)ar- 
able loss of something i)rized and tr(!asur(!d. The as.sociatio.i of young 
women with him is bascxl on this sens(! of irrep!i,ra,bh! loss, and this is 
enough for the rite to hav(! a meaning and /})r a myth (,<» b(! nec(!ssary 
to explain it. What is otherwise vaguc! and in<!h()at(! is (!onveyed in a 
concrete case, and the emotional implications of a moving occasion 
emerge with force and intimacy. 

A myth which explains a rite is not likely always (,o hn so satisfac¬ 
tory as this, since the charact(!r of a rite ma.y of(,en have lK;<!n ob¬ 
scured by the passage of time. When the Greeks became conscious of 
their ntes and sought to explain them, th(!y som(!times found it diffi¬ 
cult to do so, and their efforts arc not entirely convincing. For 
instance, when they offered sacrifice to the gods, they kept the best 
part of the meat for themselves and gave the gods no more than bones 
wrapped in fat. We do not know the reason for this, though it was 
sensi e enough in a country where food was never too abundant. It 
c y id no honour to the gods, and an explanation had to be 
tound tor It The answer came in a story, told by Hesiod,"" that Pro¬ 
metheus, who IS not an Olympian but belongs to the older, dis¬ 
possessed order of the Titans, has no love for Zeus, and when he offers 
an ox to him, he covers the bones with glistening fat with the intention 
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<)f<l<;ccivii)j,i; hilt) into (;ikin;i; wliul looks like; a good porlioii lint in /:i.c,(. 
is not. /<am lakes i(, lail sees a,t onei; (hat he has heeii (rietked. ihil, 
sine,)! he has a,e1e<l ol'his own (dioiei;, lie; ae.(;e|>ls i(, and tliis is (he ))or- 
Cion that is heaKsdiirward odenal to the gods. 'I’ln; myth does not 
really get rid of'llH; dillie.uhy ajxmt (he dishonour which (he ri(,e does 
to tiu; gods, hut at leas( i( places i(s origin in the liir [last and giv<;s it 
some sort of his(orie.a,l esplamUion, 'I’his commonly happems with 
aetiologica.1 my(hs. 'I'he r<;a.l nadire; of the rite is often too mu(;li for 
them, a,nd they must be content with a story which brings it into a 
familiar orbit of exjierience;. 

A second c.Iass of myths is (ha'ived not from rites but from a desire 
to explain natural phenomena through some dramatic;, cosmological 
tale. A very [irimitivc! (;xa,tuple is that of Uranus (Sky) and (faea 
(Earth). Uranus does not allow (lit; e.hildrcai (,o whom Uacsi is about 
to give birth (o site; the light, but hides (h(;m in herdetpLhs. The othetr 
childr<;n shrink from a,((a,e.kin[>; (heir f;i(h(;r, but (Iromis takes a slitirp 
wetapon from his mother, hills upon lira,mis wheat he is c.ov(;ring 
Gacta,, cuts off his m.ah; mcanbta’, and caists it into (he; scai.'* 'I'lic; story 
has a close' pjirallel in Folynesi;i, where; il is (old (o e.xfthiin the; S(;ve;r- 
anc.e; of he:t,v(;n from earth, and (lie; Gre;e;k myth must Inive; hiiel (he; 
same; [turpose;. After sue;h ii c.:i(,astro()h<;, he*:ive;n and earth c,an ne;ver 
be united as betletre, and (heir sep:ir;i(ion is in some; sense; ae;e;otmted 
for. 'I'he b:irba,rity of (he .story is nim.sual in Gre;e;k mytholetgy, and 
the; subje;ct letunel little; liivour wi(h poe;(ry or art, but it is none; the; 
le;ss an illuminating re;lie,, whie;h shows (,hiU, the Gteeks be;gan wi(h 
myths as e-.rueh; and e;himsy as those; of any [trimitive; [tetople;, but in 
due; e;ourse; left the;m behind letr o(he;rs of a hne;r graee; ;ind aptne;ss. 

Such is the; myth of l)e;me;t(;r a,iiel I'e;r.se;phoni;, which symbolize;s 
the; ye;arly e;oining and passing oft;ro[)s on the; e;!irth. 'I'hat this was the; 
work of the; gods noboely would douln, but it was natural to ask why 
they ordained it as the;y diel. In the; llome;rit; ilyrnn to De;nie;t.e;r, 
Pcr.st;phone;, the; daughter of the; e;:irth-gOflde;.ss l)etne;te;r, is c;arrie:d edf 
by .Hade;s, the; genl of de;!ith and the; uneleTworlel. IIe;r mothersi;eks he,;r 
in vain through the; e;arth, and while; she; doe;s .so, crops fail. At last she; 
finds out what has haf)pe;ne;d, and tin agre;i;me;nt is made; by which 
Persephone; is to spe;nd the; winte;r nnde;r the; earth with Uade;s and 
the surnme;r on it with he;r jnothe;r. 'I’o the; unse;ie;ntific mind this pro- 
vid(;s an admirable; ac,count ol'what liappe;ns ye;arly to the; earth, and 
it doe;s so in a most eeflcettive; way. It pre;se;nts (he; etyeih; of growth and 
decay in a .spirit whic.h is Itoth imaginative; and religietus, or rather is 
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imaginative because it is nrligioiis. Iluuuiii joy iu llic ;t|»i inp, and (h-.so- 
latioix at tbc winter are inatelicd by Deuieter’)) joy in regaining' and 
grief in losing lusr daughter. 'I’he axsocaalion of I'etfuiplione with 
Hades is an apt symbol of (he int(;rplay of life and d<-a,(h, and lua' 
decision to divide her time between her hu;iba,nd and her ino(her 
speaks in the language of allec.tion and sepa.ra,tion (o our ermvietion 
that we must coinc to terms with lilh and death alike. So proliuind 
and so satisfying a myth is not likely to be very primitive, but it illus¬ 
trates the Greek capacity ft)r the vivid [n'esentation of tnyslcuaes 
which were beyond the reach of precise analysis, but, reveal all tluur 
implications in a concrete form. 

These primary myths were sui)plem(mt(;d, juid to some degtne dis¬ 
placed, by other stories which wen; not strictly myths, sinc.e (heir 
main purpose was not to explain, but to flelight. Tin; mots; anci(;nt 
tales of the gods, which arose from Llu;irrit(;s :uid (lieir fuuc.tions, |)ro- 
vided a starting-point for iminy brilliant stories a,bout tliem, whic.h 
might indeed presuppose a ritual bae.kgroimd or an a,e(iologic,al pur¬ 
pose, but left them b<;l,tmcl iu tlu; n(;w form whi<;li (li(;y r(;<;t*ived. for 
instance, when Ifonu;!’ t(;lls how II(;ra tric.ks yieiis into slet'jting^ with 
her that he may not st;*; wliat ha,pp(;ns on (lie b.'ittlelield (»f 'rroy,'^ 
the story may possibly be d(;riv(;d from a riU; nfdivim; niarria,ge, in 
which the king and the C|u<;(;n of tlu; gods wen; liononred in afxu't'- 
mony which suggested a wedding. An echo ol (his may be reeogtiiv:<;d 
in the flowers which grow around their eonch, a,s l)<;fi(s a, (•,(;r(*motiy 
held in the spring. But Hoiner says iiotliing tibout its ritu.'d (;haracl(;r 
and was plainly not intcrc.st(;d in it. for liim wh:U. ma(t<;rs is tlu; 
amusing, dramatic story, and nothing else;. Jn another ease IIome,r 
shows an equal indifference to a myth whi(;h must ultimately be 
aetiological. The companions of Odysseus are d(;stroy<;d lu;(;ause, 
despke his prohibition, they cat the cattle of tlu; Sun. Sinc<; these arc 
350 in number,® we can hardly doubt that they stand for the days of 
Ae year in a primitive calendar, and there is no reason for them to 
have a place in a tale of adventure. But Homer is not interested in 
their ongm; what concerns him is that they provide him with a good 
motive for the destruction of the comrades of Odysseus and for his 
eventual return to Ithaca alone. 

A second reinforcement came from folk-tales, from stories of un- 
athomed antiquity told simply to entertain and devoid of any theo¬ 
logical or didactic content. Such Homer uses freely in th(; Ofay. 
Some of these may be based on travellers’ tales, which reflect a mis- 
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un(l<u'Ht;ui(liiiK oCiniiiKual lac.lM, lik<; (.he lloating isliuxl of A('(»lus, the 
Syniplegiuh^s or dlasliitit*' Hooks, wliieh ar<; chawed Troin some; slniil 
made dangca'ods l)y sliiniiift cairnailH, tlx; dark world of the (lim- 
nxiriaiw, which is a,ii echo ol'tlx; louij wintca- jii|.fhts of tlx*, far north. 
Otlxms arc; erealiir<\s of [xanxival fane.y, like; the oncxcycaj Clycl()p.s 
and tlx; trick with tlx; name; ‘No-man’, whic.h ejutwits him, witches 
like (Jalypso a.nd (;in;e, who hide; tlx; watxl(;r(;r ox his return home, 
monst(;rs like; Se;ylla, who be;longs to the rae;e; of e;rake;ns and giant 
sejuids, the Sireaes whose; song lure;s marhiers to the;ir doom. Such 
storie;H may be; foemel in many parts eeftlx; world and survive by their 
appe;al to all who love; the; monstrous aixl the; unknown. But they are 
acclirnatize.d in (lre;e;k lx;roie: le;/(e;nd arid ha,ve; be;come; part of the 
story-telle;r’s re;j)e;rtory. 'rix;y do not stand for anylhirig outside them- 
s(;lve;s or e;onve;y any le;sse)ii or inl,e;rpre;t any mystery. 'rht;y do not 
e;v(;n e;xist in a. spe;e;ial orde;r of the;ir own, but are; introdeK;e;d into 
tale;s o{ human be;ings wlx) de;!i,l with the;m !n a human way and keep 
thean in the;ir i)rope;r plae;e;. 

Both, autlxaitie; myths aixl su[)()le;itx;ntary sl:orie;.s we;re brought te> 
ge;the;r in tlx; spae;iouH frame; of heroic; poetry. 'I’he long tradition, 
whi(;h eadnnna,t(;s aixl survive;s in i Ionx;r, e;re;ate:d a body of narrative 
which iix;lude;d all ihc'se e;le;meail,s aexl uelde;d its e)wn distinctive; e;on- 
tribntion on the; glorious doings of nx;n, whie;h it ele;rive;d ultimately 
from his(orie;a,l eveaits. So ric.h was this store; tha,t Grt;e;k dramatists 
dre;w ainxsst all the;ir ma,(e;ri<d from it, and sc.ulptors and painters 
used it a,s their main stajde; Ihr the; de;c;oration of public, buildings. In 
efre;ct myths and le)lk-tale-s we;re; e;ombine;d with lx;roie; tale;s, which 
had a foundation in fac.t. The; gre;at days of Mye;e;nae;an (jire;e;ce; in the 
fourtee;nth and thirte;e;nth e;eaitnrie;s provide;el many subje;e;ts for songs 
which we;re re;nxan))e;re;d leer centurie;s as poe;ts re;te)ld the;rn and maeie 
their own ge;ne;rous improvcnx;nts and additions to them. Of what 
was once; ti vast mass of oral j)oe;try only the Iliad and the Odyssey sur¬ 
vive, and wc must try to imagine count]e;ss other poems, not neces¬ 
sarily so gifted or so mature, but similar in manner and in outlook, 
which told of the multifarious doings of a heroic generation. It was 
this poetry which provided the Greeks with myths in the widest sense, 
with stories which were honoured because they were the traditional 
heritage of a whole people. Into this frame the bards incorporated 
mythical versions of religion, history, and folk-lore, relics of real rites 
now inexplicable or misunderstood, and creations of fancy and fic¬ 
tion. The generous heroic frame absorbed them all with case and 
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gave to them the distirn'lion and andioi ily wliu li roiuf Croin hcinjf 
presented with a higli style and a, sense (d'lieroi*-. /',raiid<'nr. 

Much of this poetry is eotieerned witli gods and (heir relations with 
each other or with nnai. It has indc'ed its ehanents of niirae.le and 
marvel, but it is noteworthy that these; are nearly always tin; dire<;t 
work of gods. When the horse of A(;hilles sp(;a,ks or (In' shap<; of 
Odysseus is changed, it is Hera or Atliein; who is r('S[)onsihl<;. So far 
as men are coneenn;d, they act by piin-ly hiinian means. It is true 
that they do Air more than ordinary men (;ver landd, but none tin; 
less it is by exerting their own pow(;rs to a prodigious (legr(;e. 'I'liis is 
the more remarkable since in mo.st priini(iv<; societies and in inueh 
primitive and not too primitive story tin; (thief actor is not (In; Intro 
who relies on his human pow<;rs of h<;ad and arm, but (he ma,gi(;ian 
who works miracles by encluintment. 'I'ln; Oreeks seem to’ Jnive 
passed through this phase but to luiv<; o(itliv(;d it or to ha,v(; n'legated 
it to an unimportant corn(;r. Th<;y had ind(;<;d their nntmories of 
famous shamans like Calchas, who died of eha/{rin be<;a,ns(; he wiis 
wrong, when his rival Mopsus was right, in givin/^ tin; number of 
leaves on a tree,® but Hom(;r has r<;du(;(;d him to a pntphet whose 
main task is to interpret the will of the gods.'^ Another shaman may 
perhaps be seen in Perseus, who lli(;s on winged sandaJs, w<;arM a (tap 
of darkness, and kills the Ciorgon with the help of n, magpe, mirror.® 
But he has been even more lidly trajisA)rm(;d and differs little from 
an authentic hero. Ihis elimination of niirac.idons s(ori(*s is (In; moiv 
remarkable because the Greeks did not la,c;k m(;n who made, surpris- 
ing claims to shamanistic powers. Arist<;as of Proe,onn(’sus said (Init 
his soul could leave his body and surv(;y the whole <;arth; » Kpi- 
menides slept for fifty-seven years in a cav(;; '« I l(;rmotinms obtained 
an unusual knowledge by letting his soul l<;av<; his body b(;hind and 
go on far journeys without it, until one day In; returned and fimnd 
that enemies had burned his body." D(;spi((; such o(ldi(i(;s, the 
Greeks persisted in their view that men an* Iimi((;d to tln;ir purely 
human powers, and it is with these that many of th(;ir myths deal. 
This exclusion of magic was no doubt dictat<;d by a feeding that it was 
beneath the dignity of heroes, and this in its turn was bas(;(l on tin; 
peculiarly Greek conviction that men arc honour(;d for what t}n;y do 
by purely human means. 

In their primitive stage myths are the common projn-rty of a rn;opl(; 
and need no justification for their telling. But by tin; time; when wc; 
see them m currency in Greece they have alr(;ady r(;a(;ln;d a sccond- 
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ary wluai they a.rc iiulrrd lionoKrcd a,;; a. iialional Ixiritajfc;, Ixit 

net lonjjjcr used Idr tlieir orij^itial |>nr|K>se of explainitig riUis or the 
workings orna,((ir<-. I'weii (In* archaic, and c.onscrva(iv(t Hesiod, who 
is not unaware of these inirpo.scs, c.ollec.ls and organizes myths idr a 
didcn'.nt n'asou. I le is <;onc;<-rned (o s<x; tinit tliey an^ known, lliat iiis 
own gemeration should ha in;i( riic.ted iti lJie.se sacred relics oi'tln; past, 
that a body ofinstruclioii, il'notordoelrine, should be JivaUalde in an 
attractive and easily rciueiubercd rorm. At this stage myths arc 
honoured because they belong to r<‘ligion and to the heroic past, and 
they never lost (he prestige which this gave to them. Later religious 
teachers and reronners imitated Hesiod’s method and produced 
other cosniogonii's with llieir own fieeuliarities or did their l)est to re¬ 
write remote history by rcconstnictinf' genealogies, while the de¬ 
votees ol'Orpheus composed poems on his descent to Hades and his 
hideous death when he was (oru to pieces by 'riiracian women. Such 
poetry helped to maintain the dignity oftlie mythical outlook and to 
show that it still had its uses in a world already touched by science 
and philosophy. Sculptors pcrliirnied a, simihir task. Like the carvings 
and s(aine<l /^lass of medieval eburehes, the sculptures of Ch'cck 
temples were orten a kind (A' Lihri paupemm, a visual presentation of 
myths wbic.b concerned the f'ods and goddesses whose shrines they 
adorned, or heroes of the past, like 'rin-seiis and Heracles, who had 
connexions with tlmin and exemplified (pialities thought worthy of 
imitation. It was important (ha,t these things sliould be known, but it 
was also important that they should be so portrayed as to evoke a 
right understa,tiding and interpretation of them. The (Ireeks were 
fortunate in having traditions which were delightful in themselves 
and appealed to all who lovtsl bold actions and gallant gestures. 
Since the gods wttre embodiments of power, it was right to reveal this 
with all the clarityand firmness of vision which the artists could com¬ 
mand. Such an art was certainly instructive, in that it told about the 
gods, but it was not concerned with purely moral issues. What mat¬ 
tered was to awaken awe and amazement bef<)re the irresistible might 
of the gods and the splendour of heroes who had the blood of gods in 
their veins. 

In these ways myths jilayed a considerable part in the education of 
Greek youth. But more important and more influential was their in¬ 
direct impact, the formative effect which they had through their bril¬ 
liance and liveliness and assured senst; of human values. Though 
Homer points almost no moral and is as impersonal as Shakespeare, 
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he radiates a humanity which is itself an (•(lucadon. Ilis inlcrest in 
his mythical figures is so lively and so niKlcrstaiHling dial tlu^y appeal 
to us as living men and women and beeoiiK', ifnot modeds ofeotidne.i 
at least examples ofhurnanity in its autlienlie. inlegriiy. 'I’Ih- world of 
his poems is indeed imaginary, but it is bascal on real experi(me<; a,nd 
makes human beings more intelligible unci more al(ra,e,tiv<' by trans¬ 
posing them to a remote past. It gave inestimable; sca'vic.e in making 
the Greeks regard men as a ccmtral subjec^t for study, and the v<;ry 
skill and power of its presentation made; this study more r(‘leva,nt arid 
more insistent. The abiding concern of the; (;r(;('ks witb Innnanity 
was largely the result of the heroic tradition of poetry, and it, was all 
the more secure because this tradition was dcieply inlc;r(;s(<!d in the 
dealings of men with gods and implicitly with tin; wortli of Inmian 
actions and the notion that a man should excirt liirns(;lf to ibe utmost 
with his natural powers. If myths gave instruc-.tion, they did so in a, 
generous spirit, with no attempt to preach. Thciy helped to liirm 
character by clarifying issues of conduct in their drama,l ie, pr<;s(‘n1a- 
lion of them and in showing the place of man in the univ(;rse by tell¬ 
ing of his relations with the gods. 

A similar spirit can be seen in niuch (h'ec;k art,, which aims at 
showing gods and heroes in action and disphiys their strength and 
courage. Even in Homer’s own day, whcai vase-painting was still in 
its infancy, artists portrayed scenes like his own, such a,!i sea-fights, 
funeral pyres, battlc-sccncs, chariot-races, and shipwree.ks. In la,t(;r 
centuries, when the heroic ideal had found <i iiew signific.ancc! in the 
city-state, artists made it convincing and contcirnporary by their jire- 
sentation of old stories in new shapes. They delighted to show wha,t, 
heroes are in the full exercise of their strength, lik(; the triurnphjint 
Heracles, who carries off the tripod which he has just wresl,ed from 
Apollo in open struggle (see Plate 57), or the rehmtless Achilles, who 
kills the Amazon Penthesilea (see Plate 61/;). These; works eifart give 
pleasure in a Homeric way and with something of the same; magni¬ 
ficence. The artist presents a familiar subject for its dramatic and 
pictorial appeal and incidentally and unobtrusively conveys a whole 
vision of manhood. There is no doubt of what he secs in the taut, 
muscular bodies, alive with purpose and energy, which awake an ad¬ 
oring pleasure and make us wonder what these men must have been 
in the living pride of their prowess. 

This straightforward handling of myths fixed them in the Greek 
consciousness, made it feel perfectly at home with them, and rely on 
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Id iliu.sinilc or JiiHlily diircrcni courses oC h(*lia,vi()iir, and pre- 
parnd dm way ((»r d<'vcloi)iiicn(!i in wliir.li dicy c.Diild la- iifj(!d wiUi a 
more; special inlciKion. As the heroic; ideal was (ransl()nued to snit 
the, demands ol'ihe eily-stale, tin- (Irec-ks liirtu'd their myths to more; 
complex piirpo.ses. With the vast aehicwcmienl, of the; ccpic Ixihitid 
them, and in the sure ecmlidence that its sloricis wca-e more, or l<;ss 
familiar to eweryone, thety (;onld read more into them, trcsit them 
more; allusively, and use. them to dra,matize those issm;s of life and 
dea,di which a,woke Ihctir c-a|';er and [a-ofoimd (consideration. The 
thnee Attic, trapcalians, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and huripidtes, all used 
familiar myths for their iratpedies, and nearly always drew on heroic 
stori<%s. I his too was a,n (‘xa,lted art, to whic.li 'uolhinjj; c,ommon or 
nnsin c,ould lx; admitted. (Irecck trageedy was not always tragic in the 
modern sense; it did not m;(;essa,rily end in disa,steer. In this it rc- 
fl(;(;te,d the; epic,, whiceh dceall indeed with disasters but nealizeed its 
<;ss<‘nee in a, sense of the; urp,em;y a,ml imporla.n(;e of human action. 
Attic tra,gedy is no less serious, and is in this respcec.t the rightful heir 
of <;|)i<;. lint instead of aiming cexe.lusivcely a.t (;xa.ll(;d (aijoyimmt, it 
sought to make its elfec.ls more. im|)ressive by relating them to funda,- 
menlal issues in the relations of/'ods with im-n. l*(;rhaps this was in- 
evita,ble in an a,rt whi(;h was perliutned a,t the festival of a god, but it 
is no less likeely to have been due; to the; Athenian spirit, which be¬ 
lieved tha,t men are im-xlricably cconneeled with the; gods, and wishcal 
to (ixplorc: this c.onnexion with a, bold a,nd S(;arehing enriosily. 
Myth providcal tin; framcework ofdrama, whic.li illustra.led in a highly 
concrete; and (cogent way some im|)ortant (crisis or problem, and that 
is why (Inccck tragedy c,a,n be; (called symbolical. 'I'he old stori(;s an; in- 
(]e(;d told a.ga,in for th(;ir own sake, and th(;r(; is no lack of dramatic 
t(;nsion and human interest, but llncy td.so (;x(;mplify .some far-ncac.h- 
ing probhan, wliic.h is admirably pr(;s(;nt(;(l in this individual shape. 
The h(;ro(cs of tin; [last k(;(;p th(;ir individuality, but also become types 
of human (l(;stiny and (;xampl(;s of im;n’s dealings with the gods. 
Each man may s(;(; in them som(;thing which concerns himself, and 
though their pres(;ntiition is always (;x(;iting and gives its own kind of 
pleasure, behind and b(;yond this lies soiru; univensal issue which is 
made mon; signifi(;ant by tin; s|)(;cial form in which it is embodied. 

I'hc (;.sscncc of a symbol is that it (;xpr(;ss(;s in a concr(;t(;, particular 
shap(; matUers whic.li are otb(;rwis(; almost b(;y(>nd our grasp, because, 
oven if th(;y c.an be (;xpr(;.sse(l in abslrac.tions, wc fail to catch their 
full signiri(:anc(;, sinci; nimdi of it lies in th(;ir app(;al to unformulatcd 
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emotions and to haKkxni.sc.ioiis iti<nnoii(‘.s and dcMin-.s. A .syiiibol is 
almost indispensable when dealinji; with unylhiii/j lliat belongs (o 
some transcendental oithx of being. II. ma,k(!S it visible (o the eye of 
the mind and evokes its eharaeUx by hint and su;;/>;es(ion a.nd allusive 
reference. Greek symbols diller from modern in one iniporlant re¬ 
spect. Since the Greeks beli(;ved that gods and men Jiv(t in a, single 
world, and resemble one another in many wa,ys, symbctls wer<^ r(;- 
quired not to convey the my.stery of some order beyond dn; s(mses, but 
to show how the divine clement is at work in the familiar secau', how 
it transfigures or transfuses human actions :ind gives them a,n nnsns- 
pected significance, how it mak<!S its ])res<me(; felt in umixix-e.Ual con¬ 
ditions and in unforeseen ways. Symbfds wen; n(;<;ded to eonv<>y the 
quality of divine intervention in a human society nm(;h occupied with 
its own activities. But because the Greeks saw th(;ir gods in human 
shape and had through their myth.s a el(;ar cfmeeption of them, the 
symbols of Greek poetry are so definite and so (;(nnph;t(; that we 
scarcely think of them as symbols at all. 'rh(;y a,i'<; Inu'dly (;v(;r am¬ 
biguous. They are never puniy emotional. Their strength is that 
they are both intellectual and (;molional, that they c,la,rily obscure 
issues by their firm approach tr) lh(;m and appeal to (In; whoh; 
gamut of human feelings through th(;ir stirring <;v<;n(s. Th(;y a.re so 
well established that they catch tin; a.t((;nlion a,t on<;e a,nd hold it 
without effort. 

The Attic tragedians were (l(;eply coiic(;rn<;d with cnrn;nt prob¬ 
lems. They saw them, indeed, with a lofty d(;ta,chmen(, but th<;y nom; 
the less thought that what mattered Ibr th(;ir own f!;(;n(;ra.tion was tin; 
right material for tragedy. They transposed tin; disturbing problems 
and the passionate disputes of tin; Athenian d(;mo<;ra,<;y to the world 
of ancient myth and gave to them a dis(,an(;(; a,nd a dignity which 
made their issues clearer and set them above; tin; c.on(iisions of 
ephemeral controversy. Torn from their corit(;niporary conL(;xt, th(;s(; 
questions arc revealed in their ultimate urg<;ncy and giv(;n a new life 
through the myths which enfold them. So in the three; plays of his 
Oresieia, Aeschylus takes in turn the murder of Agameminon by his wife;, 
the vengeance exacted from her by her se)n, and his ultimate; re;h:asc 
by Apollo and Athene from the persecutie)n e)f the; I''urie;s, who haunt 
and harass him on his dead mother’s b(;half. ICae;h |)lay is coinple;te;, 
and each has its own formative, imaginative; plan. But the; whole; is 
more than the parts, and the three plays te>ge;1,her provide; in mythi(;al 
form, inspired with an unfailing magnificen(;e; of pe)<;try, a, the;rne; of 
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first significance for Athens, the role of the state as the champion of 
justice. Aeschylus must have taken this subject because the Athenians 
had begun to see that, if requital for murder were left to the family of 
the murdered, a vicious sequence of blood-feuds must be the result, in 
which each, death was in turn avenged by another and there was no 
end to mutual slaughter. To replace this by a system in which the 
state was an impartial arbiter was indeed a momentous reform. 
Aeschylus saw its far-reaching significance, and for that reason gave a 
prominent part to the gods. When he produces Apollo and Athene on 
the stage and makes them debate with the Furies, the powers of order 
and sanity are pitted against a primeval, frenzied thirst for avenging 
blood. His issues are presented so powerfully through his majestic and 
passionate words that they live in their own world of art, but in them 
vast issues are incarnate, and the notion of divine justice comes forth 
in manifest presence on the stage. 

Since tragedy was a vehicle for displaying the nature of religious 
experience, it often dealt with questions and misgivings which assail 
men about the gods. In the Prometheus Bounds which is the first of three 
plays about the Titan Prometheus, who helped men by stealing fire 
from heaven and on the orders of Zeus was bound for it to a mountain 
in the Caucasus, Aeschylus faces the whole metaphysics of power 
which makes the gods what they are, and asks what it means in 
human terms. Zeus, who punishes Prometheus, is presented as an 
upstart tyrant; Prometheus, the friend of men, as a patient, out¬ 
spoken, unyielding martyr. Our sympathies are almost wholly with 
Mm, since Ms compassion for the pathetic helplessness and ignorance 
of men is in sharp contrast with the heartless unconcern of Zeus. 
Aeschylus surely means us to feel tMs, but it is only one side of the 
picture; the other side was developed in the two lost plays, in which 
Zeus in the end released Prometheus and showed that the fulfilment 
of power is in reason and justice. In these plays Aeschylus transposed 
to a cosmic stage sometMng wMch was disturbingly apparent in the 
new and vigorous democracy of Athens. After the Persian Wars, 
Athens tasted power and tMrsted for more, and in the process lost 
some of its first generosity. Just as it soon began to use force against 
those allies who refused to submit to its will, so it turned on its own 
saviours and benefactors, like Themistocles and Aristides, because it 
was suspicious of their independence and candour. Aeschylus knew 
this, but saw far beyond it, and realized that it raised universal 
issues, which he made the subject of Ms drama. 
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With this play of the expiuidiiig Allieiiiun hiiipicc w<; itiny ('.oin- 
pare another which comes from iLs <dt)se. Soj)l)ocl<^.s wro((i his Ordipus 
at Colonus soon before his de.'ith in 4o(i iic, wlien (he: e;iid of Athens 
was near and the long struggle with Spai't:!, could only end in deh^ut. 
He chose his subject from, local myth, from riles |)a.id near Athens at 
Colonus to Oedipus as a d(TTii-god wlio liv<;d niKhir (he <^ar( h and was 
believed to have recently helped the A(.h<mian.s in war. Sophoehts’ 
play tells of the end of Oedipus. 'I'ln; old man, blind and worn l)y 
much suffering, comes to a grove at Colonus and knows that his wan¬ 
derings are over and his end is near. ,I h; prei)a.res for his passing, and 
in his last ordeals he displays with increa.s,ing force the (pialiti<;s of the 
demi-god which he is destined soon to beconui, until at last a voice 
calls him from the sky and, despite his blindness, In; moves away un¬ 
aided and disappears from the world of men. 'The play is rich in 
violent action and incomparable song, but i( is slnpaxl by the notion 
of an unseen presence which watchtss over Athens. Sophoc.les is con¬ 
cerned to show what a demi-god really is, and gives to Oedipus a 
terrifying majesty and force of passioji. He eonliu nis to (Ju^ beli(;f that 
such beings love their friends and hate their (uuanies; and dial, is why 
Oedipus both shows a loving solicituch; for his daugh((u's, wIk) hav<! 
been faithful to him in his sulferings, and an imfin-giving sa.v:i,g<ny for 
those who have wronged him, Iik(! his treaclHU’ous son I’olynices. 
Above all, in his friendship with 'I'lKweus, tin; king ofAtlums, he fore¬ 
casts how after death he will protect Athens fnnn tin; eari h wlutre he 
abides. Sophocles understood Gr(;ek religious exp<afence, and in this 
play faced one of its more mysterious articles of Ixdief. because his 
myth is so clearly conceived, he is able to show what a demi-god 
means to those who honour liim. 

In these two cases the poets almost point a moral, or at least pro¬ 
pound both a problem and their solution for it. But this was not 
necessary, and perhaps not even usual. One of the chief functions of 
tragedy was to present in concrete form issues that concerned men in 
their relations with the gods and with one another. In almost every 
extant play there is behind the individual action a universal situation 
or problem or question, which is presented in such a way that we see 
what it reaUy means for human beings. The selection which the poet 
makes from mythology provides him not only with a dramatic sub¬ 
ject but with a means to clarify something that absorbs or troubles his 
mind. The strength of his play arises largely from the degree in which 
he has thought and felt about this and what it means in terms of 
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liuitian aclioii. I'jvcn if lie lias a Noliilioii (iir i(,, Uus Is usually tmich 
l(;ss iui|)(>rlant iinap,inalivcly and |)(H"(ic.ally than llu; presc.ulalion of 
the siUtadou wliieli provokes it. For inslane.e, in Kinn, Oedipus 
iSophoe.Ies faces the (irolihuu of a jpfled and noble man, who (lu’ouf;;h 
no fault of his own is hideously humbled and sulfers a gliastly fate. 
He hints, indited, that there is a .solution liir this, that: the gods 
humble the gntat beeause they wish to warn men against the dangers 
of power and jiosition, but tliis is kept till the end and has very little 
part in the jilay. What counts in the dramatic action is the appalling 
emotional impact which it has on us and which forces us to sym¬ 
pathize, in the full scn.se ofthc word, with (Icdipus in his tragic situa¬ 
tion and to think liir ourselves about it. 'I'hc drama moves in a world 
in which men think that they know something about themselves and 
their destinies, but they arc (he victims of illusion. They know noth¬ 
ing, and in the mid the gods liirce the trulli U|)on them, d’his is not a 
lesson, but a .state of mind inculc;a,tc*d iind impressed on us by the 
power of poetry and by the myth which Sophocles uses. In its simp¬ 
lest liirm the fall of Oedipus is (hat of a man who falls from [irosperity 
to adversity, and (he myth provides this for the poet to make u.se of. 
What he does is not, only (o dramatize it in such a, way tha,t every 
word and action makes a,n im|ir<-s.sion on us, but (o show the fra,me of 
mind in wlilidi such a, fall is possible, (he errors which beset a [lower- 
ful and siKT.cssfuI man like Oedipus, and (.lie even greatm' errors into 
which they lead him. Nor is (his technif|ue merely an adroit exploita¬ 
tion of a given myth; it is in itself a redcction ofthc mythical way of 
thinking. The Issues which Sophocles dramatizes a,re be.st |)r<«ented 
not as intellectual abstractions, but as living states of mind which we 
all know in ourselves and which become more urgmit and more vivid 
when we .see (hem on the .stage. By relying upon myths liir (heir plots, 
the Greek dramatists arc able not merely to [irovide a stirring drama 
but to communicate to us .something whose whole character and 
significance can be revealed only by this imaginative idcntilication of 
the universal problem with the individual case. 

A myth is no less useful when the dramatist is unable to see any 
solution to a problem and wishes to present it for its own sake, as 
something which troubles him and of which others should be at least 
aware. This is the clue to emtain plays of F’airipides. He was a man 
who welcomed new ideas of many kinds, but seems nwer to have 
settled down to any single system of beli(d' or thought. In this he 
was perhaps typical of the latter part of the fifth century, when war 
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accentuated the doubts and anxieties wliic.li iiK'n liad to re(d 

abouttraditional bclic/s/rhough In; j)layed with new ideas and l>rouj.>bt 
them incidentally into his plays by making bis eliarae.lers give (expres¬ 
sion to them, he did not use them to giv(! shape lo bis in(erpre(a.(ioii 
of myths. More than Aese.hylus, more (;ven than Sopboe.les, li(> was 
obsessed by a vision which was irnmuxliably tra,gi<- la;eans<^ la* saw no 
consolation and no comfort for the disast<;rs and injustie.es wbie.h lu; 
dramatized. For him myths were an instrurmait by whieli he eon Id show 
what these flaws in life really are, how (sisily duty arist; from human 
nature, and how hard it is to justify the ])art played l)y the gods in 
them. Even when he seems to approximat(! to an orthodox stand¬ 
point, he leaves us uneasy and speculating as (o wliat he r<;ally means. 
So when, in his Bacchants, he follows tradition and shows how I*en- 
theus is torn to pieces for mocking Dionysus, he mighl seem to agree 
with the old view that Pentheus deservcal his fal<t, <;sp(x-ially since Ik- 
is an uncontrolled and arrogant prig. But ikuk^ the h^ss w(; are not 
quite convinced. Pentheus may be a j)oor creature, but Dionysus is 
almost a devil, fascinating indeed and alluring, bnl ni<a<;il<\ss when 
his pride is offended. Perhaps Euripid(;s believed (Imt the gods were 
really like this, or that Dionysus was a [jower in huma,n nature, be¬ 
yond good and evil, inexorable and rnthl<;ss. Y(;t what he <-xcites in 
us is not awe or even fear for Diony.sus, but something (do.ser to hor¬ 
ror. In a sense we may call this a ]e,sson. It is, a,Her all, what Euripides 
must have felt himself and meant us to had also. But, his (rlfect is made 
entirely through the emotions and does not attempt to go b<;yond 
them. He presents the myth in what is probably a,n a,nci(mt, un¬ 
elaborated form, and this riuik(;s his elfed tlx; mon; powerfid. He 
makes us see what a god is really like for those who believe in him, 
and he marshals a whole host of violent and primitive; (;motions suit¬ 
able to such a theme. Because the myth is faithfully tr<‘a.t(;d atid is it¬ 
self so clear in its intention, it both attracts and n;p(;ls. W(; yi(;ld to its 
absorbing excitement, and may well be carried away by it, only to 
find in the end that we recoil from it with something a.kin to dismay. 
Euripides uses his myth to secure a special kind of psychological con¬ 
flict in his audience, and we can hardly doubt that this was what lu; 
felt himself. 

Though the main outline of a myth was mor<; or less fix(;d and 
familiar, a poet could take considerable liberties with its tr(;atnu;nt 
and interpretation. This was indeed almost inevitable, sinc.e the 
tragedians were forced by convention to use stories whi<;h had often 
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been used before, and could luirdly fuil to set a strong jxTsonal iui- 
pr(«s on them, I low fn-ely they eould work can lx; seen from the three 
plays which Aesc-hylus, .Sophocl(;s, a.nd Munpid(;s wroU; on the ven- 
g(;anc(; whic.lx ()r(;stes takes on his motlutr (llytaemestra for the mur¬ 
der of his fath(;r, Agam(;nuiou. In his Aeschylus shows 

how aft(;r the v(;iTg(;anc.e ()r(;st<;s is haunted by the furies, which is a 
mythical way of t(;lling how the killing of a mother so alFccts a man 
that it almost uns(;ats his re.ason. In his Kleclra, Sophocles says noth¬ 
ing about the I’liries. I lis [)lay is conc(;rned with revenge and punish¬ 
ment, and shows how, when so fearful an evil as tlu; murder of 
Agamemnon has been committed, itc.an be cured only by another evil 
hardly less gr<;a(., when the son slays tin; mother. But he insists that 
this is command(;d by the gods, and b(;hind the play lies the convic¬ 
tion that wiekedn<;ss so br<;aks the ordered harmony of the world that 
this must lx; r(;stored by m(;ans no matt(;r how exacting, and that in 
the end hatr(;d is rede(;med in |)eac<;, and the favour of the gods is re¬ 
stored to n>(;u. I'airipi(h;s takes almost the opposite view. When, at 
Apollo’s command, C)r(;st(;s kills his moth<;r, he finds only misery and 
feels almost that he has b(;<;n lrick(;d. for such a state there is no solu¬ 
tion, and th<; play l(;avcs us with a truly tragic sense of waste and 
frustration, which an; all the more; painful because Orestes is still 
alive. J/ik(; Italian paint(;rs ol" tlu; quallrocento, who painted again 
and again the familiar stories of the Bible, Greek tragedians told 
again and again the familiar myths of their people. Both gained 
greatly from it. 'rh(;y w(;r<; able to take so much for granted that 
they could go straight to the main point without explanatory in¬ 
troduction and be sure that each new turn which they gave to 
an old story would be appreciated at once at its full value. They 
were thus able to produce works of striking originality in which they 
gave free play to their own ideas inside a traditional frame, which 
enforced its seriousness on them and made them live up to its de¬ 
mands. 

If tragedy shows on an extended scale how myths can be used to 
interpret issues of wide range and most serious import, other forms 
of art also made use of them on a smaller scale. When the metopes of 
the Parthenon display the conflicts of men with Centaurs, they hint 
that in Athens men struggle heroically against the element of the 
beast which still thrives in humanity and is symbolized by the Cen¬ 
taur, who is half man and half horse; the metopes of Olympia, which 
portray the labours of Heracles, are an image of the toils which man 
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must endure U Ju^ is to rcxiliy:(! his powtux in (heir full S(“()p(\ 
behind tin; seulpUin'S reveuJs ilMull n( (>n('c iinci im uucetl'uni 

about its intoilion. So too, wilh a finer ;iiil)ilf(y and a more iiiclireeit 
approadi, Pindar coiivf^ys many eomineni.s and |ea;;onH and a,s.snr 
ances by liis use. of niyd.fi. fie ofien inlrodm;,-;; ||„.,n widi an air of 
none,fulliuux; a,s if tliey were iniu'if d(ieoi';ilionfi and nol very relevinit 
but they are always eliosen wilii e:u'(f ;uid inja/rhi. 'f'o a yomia 'f'lies- 
salian he tells of the ageless I lypm-boreans at the end of the world 
who spend their days in dance and son/^ under dn; ()a,(ronai''e of 
Apollo and are an kle;il eonnterpart to (he young man and his festal 
companions; to au Aeginetan, rich in (In; promise of a nobhi man¬ 
hood, he recounts tlu; wonderful childhood of Achilles, who Ibrc- 
shadowed his heroic future by killing lions whim he was six yeans 
old; “ to a wrestler from Argos he gives ji classical example ofdcvo 
tionin thestoryofdastoraiul Polydenees; h at Rhodes, (oanalhlet.f 
whose family sullcrs from political mis/iudmes, he oilers the eonsola” 
tion of three local stories, in each of wl.i.'h son.ed,in/r /mes wronu 
only to end happdy.'K The tone of his mydis varies from easy /■■aietv 
to almost tragic urgency, and he idways strikes a, nolif which is id once 
serious and detached. 'Phe myths enable him lo sharpen his lessons 
and comments with an element of snrpriffe, (o shed a new light on 
them, and to magnify each [iresent occasion by runkin/-’ i( wilb liigh 
precedents from the cast. ^ 

That poets and sculptors should use myth.s is na,(ural enough, but 
we hardly expect them from pluloso,,lufrs. Ye( l I.ey (oo sa,w that even' 
■or their special task myths had their uses. In thcfiixlh century, when 
philosophy was still in its youth, it had to he related to its senir and 
more firmly established rival, poetry. The abs.niet (hinker must 
sometimes express his thoughts in a mythical liirm, j.artly no doubt 

home to a public trained in poetry the nature and (he importanei of 
thlnatof oTb formidable pomn on 

fully compounded from other myths, lie drives in a chariot through 
S’elTbrh^^W of the Sun. His axlcf dames as 

aoes not come to disaster He dnvH« ^ . . 

3l^y. ' urivu up to a gTra;(, gat(*way in the 
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jini llu; gulcfi orUK; ways of Night and Day; 

A lintnl holds llnan above, a stoiu; ihroshold below. 

High ill the air (liey arc blocked by mighly doors, 

And .avenging just ice keeps die double keys.'" 

'I’he gateway is like that oCOlympus, and wluui Parmenides arrives, 
he r(!semb](;s I htraehts arriving aller d<;ath, knowing that he is to be- 
comts a god. I'arnxaikh^s’ myth stresses the boldness, originality, and 
splendour ofliis qu(;st lor truth. In it he implicitly compares himself 
to a demi-god, and though we must not press this too far, there is no 
doubt that it is conscious and intentional, that Parmenides really be¬ 
lieves his task to b(^ I'ar abov*; any task ofordinary men. How seriously 
he treats it may b(; seten when he makes Justice, and not the Hours, 
keep the Oates of Olympus, and later, when he tells how a goddess 
welcomes him and instructs him on the nature of reality. Though 
Parmenides’ myth makets rctmarkable claims for his philosophical 
task, at the same tirm; it insists that it does not disdain or defy the 
gods, but is inspintd dinnitly by them. 

In the later part of the lilth century myths found a new field with 
the growth of what is called tin; Sojjhislic Movement. The Sophists 
were i)oi)ular (xlucators, who w(tr<; ofum original thinkers in their 
own right but math; a living by bringing knowhrige to the public in 
an attractive ftn'in. Among the subjects of their discourse <ithics had a 
prornincmt place, and myths were usefiil in driving points home and 
in giving to c.ertain assumptions, not otherwise easy to prove, the 
authority of revtdation or dogma. A simple example is the tale, 
ascribed to Prodicus, ol the (Ihoict; of Heracles. At a crossways 
Heracles is conlrontcd by two women, of whom one has alluring 
attractions, while the other is shy and simple. The first promises him 
a life of case and pleasure, to be won without effort and sustained by 
the fruit of other men’s toil; the second offers him a life of struggle 
and sacrifice, of dedication to others through a stern mastery of his 
own body and mind. They are, of course. Vice and Virtue, and 
Heracles chooses Virtue.^^ The myth is a little simple for sophisti¬ 
cated tastes, and the critical may complain that it says no more than 
that it is better to be good than to be bad. But in effect it says a great 
deal more. It distinguishes between Vice and Virtue on the grounds 
of self-gratification and self-denial, and thus offers at least a clear 
basis for morality, and it concludes by showing that the first wins 
universal disapprobation and the second immortal glory. Its appeal 
is to the ordinary man, who would appreciate its distinctions and 
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respond to the juisUto nobility with wliic.li (lie case lin- Virtm; is pre¬ 
sented. Ollier ,SopliiH(.s used inydis to point rnon^ oonifilitx lessons. 
The myth which Plato aserilies (o I'rolafforas about the Ix-p,innings ol 
human soeiety not only shows what it means to risi^ (roin (he condi¬ 
tion of the brut(;s, but sliows what law nnsuis in iuinian progress, :uid 
because it is both clear aiul imaginative, tomdies ns ;U points where 
mere history would not. 'I'he myth of Atlantis, which Plato ascribes 
to Critias, is indeed incomplete, but presents a vivid picture of an al¬ 
most ideal society bcAire it has bca-n corrupted by [)ow<*r and pride 
Above all, Pluto gives myths to his beloved Socrates, whitdi must b(;at 
least the kind of story which he himself would hav<; told, and they 
embody an indispensable elennait in Plato’s systmn. In them he 
establishes, as he cannot by logic alone, his .sisisi; of vaJues and sup¬ 
ports it by visions of life after death where good and evil are revi^tiled 
in their true character. lie does not claim (hat tlnry an; litcnilly (rue 
but he means them to be takmi v<!ry seriously .and to ajipeal dir(;ctly 
to the consciena;. They touch, us .as m(;r<; argmmtnt nev(;r could. 
Even when philosophy had ousted poidry as (he means by wliich the 
Greeks shaped their most troubling probhmis, myths .still ha,d a phux; 
in making fundamental i.ssu(;s vivid a,nd int(;lligibl<;. 

If Plato developed myths for religious r(;vclation, othens found 
them useful for other purpos(r.s, (;.si)(;eia,lly liir tin; j)re.sen(a(iou of ide-as 
which hover on the edge of the unknown; and .soniednuts we can see 
how a myth moves into new spheics :is alterations and mldidons are 
made to it. In the sixth century pmas told how ()rph(;u,s, tin; singer 
whose music could charm all nature, went down to I lades; th<;r(; he 
saw what happens to the dead, and ndurned to n;v(;al his new know¬ 
ledge to men. So far the story was the simple myth of.a sing(;r who 
was also a prophet, and it gaw; authority to tin; religious teaching 
associated with the name of Orphc.us. 'I'o emphasize his pow(;rs it 
told that from the dead he brought back his lost wife, Eurydic<;. At 
first this was almost incidental, no more than an instance frf his mar¬ 
vellous gifts, and was given no special prominence and caught no¬ 
body’s imagination in words or art. But in the fifth century some poet, 
probably a tragedian, saw its possibilities. If Orplums could win back 
his wife, yet it surely cannot have been for long, and he must, like 
Protesilaus, who was granted a like privilege, have soon been forced 
to sunrender her. So the story was altered and made to tell that, after 
wmning her back, he had to allow her to return to the dead. The 
crucial scene is depicted on a copy of an Attic relief, on which Or- 
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phcli.s liinis back lli<^ veil Iroiti ihc liic.c orKiiryduu: to look at h(;r for 
the last time, and ,sli<;, with a, (.'ciillc; gcstiin; ofliircwcll, lays her hand 
on Ins sliouhha-, while; Ix'himl her I le^rmers, (Ik; /fuide; ol'tlu; dead, puts 
out his IuukI to lake Ik;!’ :i,wa,y to Hades (see Fltile 2 t). At this stage 
the; story pre-se-nls in niylhie;al (eenn (he he)pe;le;ss futility e)f any at¬ 
tempt to de;le;at ele;a(h, whe) ‘aleene; eefgeKls de)e‘s not love; gifts’,"* and 
yields to no pe;rsua,sion e»r e;ntr<;a(y. I;at.e;r still e;ve;n this story was 
alter(;d, and it was te)ld that ()ri)he;us fail(;d in the; end to bring back 
his wife; bc‘e;ause;, alle-r pe;rstiading the; Ie)rds etl'the; dead to release her, 
he dise)be'ye'd the-ir e;e)mnianel (hat he; must not le)e)k back at he;r until 
he re;ae;hed (he; u|)pe;r woi'ld. ()ve;re;e)me; by desire, he look(;d back and 
lost her fe)r e;ver.'" I lere; seune; pe>e‘t has intre)due;(;d the ancient notion 
that nu;n must always a,ve'rt the*ir e;ye;s fre)n) gods or ghosts of the 
underwe)rld. 'I'he- steny se) re-l!ishie)ne;d is be)th tragic and rich in sym¬ 
bolical signilie;ane;e;; l<)r it sinews (hat e;ve;n the; pe)we;r e)f semg, which 
can ahneest e;all bae;k (he- ele;ael, fails in the; last te;st b(;e;ause it is at the 
nie;rey of the; human he*a.t(, anel e;ve“n lewe; is not strotjge>r than de;ath. 
By such aela|)lalie)ns the; (lre;e-ks ke-pt their myths alive;. Mve;u whe;n 
the; e)ld re’ligiem ha,el leest i(s hedel, the; s(e)rie-s ele;rive;d frenn iteejuld be; 
put te) ne;w use's in a, we)rld whie;h still ne'e;ele;el them to nnnive;! its 
mysterie;s. 

The; unfading yeeulhfulne-ss eef (ireeek myths lie;s in their appe;al alike 
te) the inte;llige;ne;e', (he; e;me)(ie)ns, and (he* imaginatie)n. 'rhe;y appeal 
to the in(e;llige;ne;e; be;e;aeise; senne; se)liel e;e)nsideratie)n unde;rlie;s their 
dramatie; e;ve;n(s, senne; peesitive; asse;rtie)n, e;onere;te;ly pre;se;nted, about 
existene-.e;, whie;h invite;s ce)ne;lusie)ns (e) be; drawn frf)rn it. The;ir events 
are se) striking a,nd se) emusual that the;y arouse: the; curiosity to ask 
what the;y me;an and te) extrae;t from them some; illumination for 
issue;s ofeve;ry day. 'rhe;y ai)pe;al to (he; e;motions, because what hap¬ 
pens in the;m eve)ke;s he)rre)r e)r fe;ar e)r admiration or delight and forces 
men to e;oinpare; the;ir e)wn de;sir(;s and aitns with them and to wish to 
rival their moments of felicity or to avoid their moments of cata¬ 
strophe. They appeal to the imagination, because every man needs 
some image against which he can set himself and see his own limita¬ 
tions, only to transcend them in the light which is shed on some fami¬ 
liar situation or in an unforeseen expansion of his faculties. Whether 
they guide his fancy to the golden mansions of the gods or the un¬ 
fathomable night of the Furies or the stricken fields of long ago, they 
take him out of himself to another order of things, where his in¬ 
sight is sharpened and his sensibility purified. So long as the Greeks 
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approached the problems and (riali; oOivIiifj wilh (licir wIiol«. 
sponsivc natures, they ne(rd(xl myths not only in (heir nrls l>(*t***^~ 
their lives. Such stories wen^ :i l(■:ulin;|;• diseipllne in their (‘due,u.( 
and through thetri they foimd a means to orgjuiize and iiitoro ’ 
and expand experi(;nee. 
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No estimate of tlx; Cjtr(;eks eaii ad’oicl to uegleet the j)arl played in 
their lives Ijy pc)<;Lry. Its roots lay iti an imliithoinablc past, and 
though otrr <;arJi<;st exampl<;s (;ome Irom about 700 no in the flomeric 
poems, these eontain stori<;s and [jhras<;s which may go back six hun¬ 
dred years to Myc(;aa(;an (inx;H. When the old writing disappeared 
c. 1200 B(!, poetry <;ontimie(l (<» thrive; on tlx; lips ol’nien through an 
oral tradition which spanned tlx; c<;nturies Irom the disappearance 
of the old syllabary to tlx; arrival of tlx; n(;w al[)hab(;t al'L<;r tlx; middle; 
ol’tlu; e;ighlh (;entury. 'This e*ne;ourage;d nx;n te) write down verses, 
and how popular and wiele-spre-ad (his se)e)ti be;e;anx; can be se;e;n Iremi 
lines pain(.e;(l or se;ra(e.he;d on va,s(;s Iieleire; yoej IX! from place;s sej 
diverse; as Alhe;nH, Ithae;a, and Ise.hia,. 'fix; <«re;e;ks did jiot ce)nnne; 
poetry to ce;re;monial oe,casie)ns f»r e;se)te;ne; myste;ries; it was part of 
common life;, he)noure;d anel enje»ye;d by a large; numbetr e)r()e;ople. It 
was iu;ede;d fe)r hymns and sn|jplie;a(ie)ns to the; gods and e;njoye;d the 
respect due; to a.nything comx;cte;d with the.m. It was a re;j)e)sitory of 
stories lijr a pe;ople; de;eply inte;r(;ste;d in the; supe;rb acliicveme;nts of 
its ance;stors. It was ne;e;de;d at |)ul)lic fe;stivals to ce;le:brate the glory 
of a city when it re-jenced ov(;r a vie;tory in war or the games. It gave 
its sanction to do«x;stic e)ce;asions like; we.ddings and funerals, and if 
individuals wish(;d to unburde;n tlx;ms<;lvcs of their lov(;s or hate;s, a 
natural r(;lease was to transform the;m inte> songs, which would have 
a more vigorous circulation than any book or pamphlet. Above all, it 
was for a long period the chief means by which the Greeks sought to 
express their convictions and perplexities. As an artistic form, it was 
much older than prose, which came into its own in the sixth century 
with the demands of scientific inquiry, and even after this poetry con¬ 
tinued to be the instrument by which the Greeks clarified and made 
known the issues which troubled or enthralled them. Of all their arts 
it was the oldest and had the most continuous history, and in their 
greatest days it spoke most directly of what most concerned them. 
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In priluilm; sodclics (lie |)(»cl is ir;-;ir(lc(l :is die iiisIniineiK oCun 
external [)ow(‘r wliieli jxissesscs him ami speaks (liroiipj! him willi his 
own voice. He is a propliel, a, seer, a man who speaks widi (otipnes 
an agent of miseen, iiicaJciilaJile hins's. An hardly heloiips (o hinl- 
for he (lc[)eiuls oi) i)ispira,(ioii. Ih‘ may see wha,( odi<-rs do m»( set- he 
may be a master ofarcaju; knowledge, which he litters in dark and 
diflScult words. Jhit neither his knowledge nor his words are regarded 
as really his own. His statements call for interpretation, and (-.an have 
more than one meaning. 'I’hey are liir men to make what they ean of 
them, messages ol hidden wisdom waited h'oni another ordia’ of hi*" 
ing. In ancient Rorm^ the word liir poet, vakx, was the satm; as I'or 
prophet, and in Hebrew poetry the rhythmical line is as often 
ascribed to God as to man. Not without reason did the ora<-le of 
Delphi deliver its mysterious messages in verse, or Hesio<l sp<‘ak of 
himself as one who knows things that wen- and a,re and will bit.' 'I'lu; 
Greeks accepted these assuiriplioiis and did not deny dial po(-(ry was 
an inspired activity. Plato tended to think (liat all poets w<-re in some 
sense possessed,-^ and tin; poets themselves [laid (heir tribute (o In¬ 
spiration when they spoke of the Muse, du- divim- power, who 
directed their art. Homer begins eaeli of his great (;pies with a’ sum¬ 
mons to her to tell a tale, whether of the wradi of Aeliilles or of the 
man of many wiles, Hesiod, more (;m[)lia,lieaJly, rcla,(<-s how In^ heard 
the Muses singing on Moimt Helieoii, and (hey /-ave him a, (Kiet’s 
staff and told him of what to sirig.=' I'indar ealls on (lie Miis(r to swell 
the gale of his songs or to come with him (o Aegina,.'* 'Phe Muse is a 
divme power whom the poet invokes (o his aid, and (he assuniption 
is that without her he is more or less powerhtss. She: is on (side liis con¬ 
trol, and she can do for him what he cannot do I'or himself. She is (he 
personification of an indubitable fact the ex(raordinary eharaeter 
of&e power which from time to time visits a poet and fills his being. 

This view of poetry as something divinely inspired migh( seem to 
be contradicted by another view which is no less common. 'Hie 
Greeks also insist that poetry is a form of craft, of practised skill, and 
their approach to it can be seen in their words for it. 'I’hey have no 
single inclusive word for it. The word MHc, from which our own 
word IS distantly descended, simply means ‘making’. 'J'hen; were in¬ 
deed words for different kinds of poetry, such as ^/m or i^pic poem, 
ao2de or song and or song combined with dunce. But there is no 

sWV branches of what wc regard as a 

single art. If the Greeks wished to speak of (hem together, the word 








IMAGINATION AND REALITY 

wMch diey used is quite unexpected- It is sophid^ wMch means ‘wis- 
dom" or even 'sMlF. It is applied equally to all the fine arts, from 
poetry to sculpture and embroidery. It is also applied to activities so 
different as those of a helmsman, a builder, a general, and a cook. All 
these are not merely forms of 'wisdom’; they are even forms of 
technical skill. Pindar speaks of himself as a skilled craftsman and 
compares his poems to buildings or statues, the product of skilled 
hands. For him, as for most Greeks of his time, the poet practised a 
special skill. It had its own material—^words—and its own rules in 
prosody, metre, and diction, but it was, in spite of everything, a craft 
to be practised by trained men who knew their job, and who, even if 
they were amateurs, were judged by high professional standards of 
ability and competence. If we take this view too literally by itself, it 
is a litde alarming. We are so used to the view that poets are bom 
and not made that we may resent the bland assumption that the crea¬ 
tion of a poem is comparable to the cooking of a meal. Moreover, we 
know that in the experience of most poets the mere busing of mak¬ 
ing a poem is not enough, that they rely more upon 'given’ lines 
which seem to come from nowhere than on 'made’ lin^ which are 
subsidiary and complementary to these. It is hard to believe that the 
greatest passages of Pindar or Aeschylus are of a purely manufactured 
kind, and we suspect that this theory of poetry as a craft cannot have 
been quite seriously held. 

Th^e apparently antithetical views of poetry are in fact two 
of looking at a single thing. In poetical composition both inspiration 
and craftsmanship are equally necessary, and the Greeks were well 
aware of it, even if at some times they stressed the need of the one and 
at other times the need of the other. Their respect for technical skill 
made full allowance for inspiration by assuming that all crafts have 
their presiding deities, and that it is from the combination of divine 
prompting and human labour that the special appeal of poetry is 
bom. The Muse gives something to the poet which he cannot get for 
Mmself, but on this he must work with his own practised skill. He is 
no mere mouthpiece, no merely inspired instrument of the gods. He 
has his own task to do. Though the Muse is present to help him, he 
has his own verses to make. In this respect the Greek view of poetry 
is as different from the pure romantic notion that it consists of 'pro¬ 
fuse strains of unpremeditated art’ as it is from the so-called classical 
notion that it is simply a matter of polish and care. Between these 
extremes the Greeks struck a sane and happy mean, and known facts 
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of the creative process arc on ihcir .nuIc. On l(nin(la(ioii Uic 
reared a splendid sinictdi'c, and j'avc a, special eliaracler In if 
the admission of the intelicc.l, of die searehin/; and iiupiii infr n'ii,)(i 
to the inspired realm of poetry was I'evointionary and riel/in iit/ 
precedented results. Instead ol‘ dein/-, confined to a fi-w mysterious 
experiences, poetry could he ma,de to cover the whole rangeoflnnirui 
consciousness and feelin):?. Instead ofheiii/' simjily the voiei- of a 
it was the voice of a man who Inul a god to prompt him. ’ ’ 

This conception of the nature ofjjoctry grew horn the (friaik view 
ofits task. The primary impulse in tin; arls is to give piTinanenee to 
the fleeting moment, to bid it stay Ixaianse we eannot bear to lose it 
to defy mortality by creating .soinelbing wbieh time eannot barm’ 
The Greeks expressed this l)y comparing' poetry to sncli inanimate 
objects as pillars or temples or gold or ivory or coral. Itnl they siiw 
too the paradox that, though it jnust have tin; pennammee of such 
Hfeless things, it is also in some sense alive, that it not only /v but dm' 
Aatit both exists in itself and aireels us, that li.r all its bnality ofiimn 
It stifl moves and acte. That is why they also eompanal it to sneli liv 
mg things as flowers, birds, bees, eba,riots in motion, and athletes at 
their games. But beyond this they saw something else, which they 
could express only in the imagery of (ire or light’. Poetry not only 
warms the heart but sheds a sj,eejal radiance on (he snhjeets which it 

which somehow hrin/;s nia,n mvirer 
I I "f II :u, I,, 

felt ttat they indeed enjoyed an 01y,„|,i,u, liiUiiea t.ri.ei,,,. ,„„l /„ 
Its abdity to outlive thcm,dv» they saw »„,eU,i.,„ „ki„ , t “ 

mg secunty of the go*. For 4,:.u poetry e,„l„,di,r| .vuue I „ X 

0“^ X™ 

lie? What this means and what makes poetry .so , i,il,rij- 

hng, die Greeks formed a conception which l.as.s, pass.r I t „ 

approa“Tts“hre7.“:::?df 

defined and Plato j- ^ ‘ ‘Xinnot be 

shps through and evals us’ *^ 1^7 
that they recognized it when 

no purpose. If we try to analvs/ without it poetry had 

it was Lt a subieSve ^that 

subjective feelmg which varies from man to man but 
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s()iticlliiti(.^|)fnn:uiciit in (lie na(inv()Cllui)(;'n, inniiv(;r.Siil<|iia.li(y,wliiic,li 
and a,rli;i(;i inlnr|nct and ciubofly and wln<di Ih williin (Ik; rcuc.h 
ofajiyont; wlio lia;: ('yr/i In Mnc and nat;; (o In-ar. 'rii(>y a,HHinucd (.Ind'HO 
inyKlnriniiH a, power lia;: iuiowii exialcnca- and ia revealed (lirongli sud¬ 
den ilhmiinalioii:: wlien ;ioniellun/> calelieH ajid enlliral.s (lie, al(.(;n- 
(,iou. 'I'lie ni<-la,plior nrii;!;li( illnalraleH i(a e,liara,e.(e,r; l()r jn,s(. as light 
iranslignn^f! (In; whole (enixilrial wor ld, so beauty transligiu’es shapes 
and aetions a.nd f’ives Ihc-in a. new sij'niheanee. Wh(;u it rev<;als itself, 
we c.amiot but love; i(, aiirl (he (hceks expr(;ssed their (<;elijig Rrr it in 
the myth (ha( at (he wedding ordarlmus and llartnonia tin; Musrrs 
sang: 

What is lovely is beloved; wha( is no( lovely is not beloved.* 

It was (he (ask of (he [Kiel to ealch (he beauly winch lurks in things 
l)o(h visible and invisible, (o perpediatr- in words the nionuints of 
raptiiron.s ilhiminalion which be hiniself knew, and to share them 
with other men. 

'I'he (heeks inlerpreled the beanlilid in a, very wide sense. If its 
first and mos( obvious applicadon wa.s (f» whatev<‘r might a,((ractan<l 
hold (he senses, whelhet in (he human (ia-ni or in na(nra,l things, it 
wa,s e(|ually relevant lo elenienis of e.harae.ler and eondnet which are 
xio less endiralling and obsessin/'. 'The (becks made no a,Kempt to re¬ 
strict it (.0 certain accepted calcgitries, nor did (hey as,some that cra- 
tain chisses rrf (lungs a.r<- in (hem.'ielves essenliidly and always beauti¬ 
ful. What maders is precisely (he nnirpir; ilhiminalion which conn^s 
on each occasion to (he poi;! and stirs him (o write jioetry. d'his 
gejuirous and well-limnded conception (inablerl (hern to write, about 
many uiatlirrs which inighi in orrlinary opinion be thought ugly or 
painful. Whatever throws its enehaniment on ns is a fit subject for 
poetry, and both I lomer and tin* Attic (rag(;<Iiau,s are <;(piallyju.stified 
in telling of dar*k and troubliuf;; ev<;n(s. Inderid, if we a,sk what 
Homer’s conerrplion ol'poetry is, the answer is probaldy that any¬ 
thing which r<;ally (ouches usdeeplyisa fit subject for.song. From this 
he developed his own tpiiel but im[)re.ssive theory of human snUeririg. 
So his I lelen tells I lector (hat the .sorrows of'froy come from her and 
Ihiris, since; /(;us has laid an <;vil doom on (h(;m 

that in tin; future 

Men in (he age.s (o come may mak<; of u.s stori(;s for singing.’ 

By transforming even the ugliest di.sasters into themes lor a higli de- 
liglit, song, which is inspirerl by the gods, makes some am(;nds and 
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gives some consolalioti lor lIk; wrotigH and llx^ liiilunis of living. Sudi 
a belief would not Ik; jxtssiblc; ifl loin(;r liad not l)<;li(;v<-d, as did other 
Greek poets after liiin, that poetry tra.nsli)rni.s <;xperien<;e into exalUxl 
joy and raiso.s it far above the, le,v<;l of ordinary <;onsc,ionsn(;ss where 
we are at the mercy of our emotions a,nd hav(; n(» deleiua; against the 
blows of chance. When later Aristoth; said that trag(;dy ellects iji us 
a purification/ he may well have narrow(;d his d<;(inilion unnece.s- 
sarily, but he was in the true Gr(;c;k tradition in s<;(;ing tliat the 
poetical presentation of events which would in ordinary lili; be pain¬ 
ful beyond endurance transfigures them and s(;ts th(;m in a world 
which is somehow pure and delightful. 

To catch the magical moment and hold it in (;jiduring words tlc;- 
mands no small degree of art, and just b(;caus(; the (»re(;ks b(;lieved 
that poetry is a skilled profession, they ])aid ninch atUantion to its 
forms and were inspired rath(;r than d(;terred by tin; (•,hall(;ng<;s of its 
technique. They were happy to poss(;ss traditional forms ofv(;rse and 
to make the utmost use of th(;m. 'I’hey felt little e.all to invent new 
forms, and if innovations were mad(;, th(7 w<;r(; more; in detail than 
in general design, more improv(;m(;nts than r(;forms. ilomc;r’s (;on- 
summate use of the hexameter is bas(;tl on an ancient art which was 
devised for extemporary perfonnanc(; and i)rovid<;d Jiiin with (()fmu- 
laic phrases and devices to meet almost all tin; detnands of his narra¬ 
tive, and his own skill lay in using thcs(; anc.icmt eletnents with a new 
point and a special distinction. I'he .semgs of Sappho, Ale.a<;us, anti 
Anacreon have indeed a wonderful range of melody, but behind 
them we can detect the inlluence of popular song with its age-old 
themes and its simple, direct cand(jur. The <;l(;giac, couph;t, which 
was used alike for inscriptions on graves, for dedications in lemplcs, 
and for songs over the wine, owed much to tin; languag(; of the (;j)lc 
and maintained its own devices as time had matur(;d and eanonixed 
them. Even the remarkable art of choral song, practis(;d by Pindar 
and Bacchylides, was no less traditional in its approach to its subjects 
and its maintenance of a certain tone. Tradition dominated Greek 
poetry without hampering its freedom in the smallest degree. Indeed, 
just because it laid down the manner of art expected from a certain 
kind of poem, it left the poet free to show his skill in a given direction 
without troubling himself to invent some new form or manner or 
approach. 

Within these limits Greek poets developed the ancient forms and 
enriched them in many ways. The choral lyric, as we know it, has a 
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long history biihind it, and onc.i^ i(, nmsi. liavi' been imioh simpler and 
less highly organized. Ihil (he: (Ireek genius liir keejiing an old limn 
and making something mw and impnrssive Ironi it can b(«t be S(;en 
in Attic tragialy and (■.om<‘dy, liolli of which were born orprimitivi" 
religions ritual. 'I'ln; word tragedy means ‘goat-song’, and the, first 
beginnings of the art are to be found in a choral song to Dionysus, 
when a goat, which was thought to embody Liu! god, was at first torn 
to pieces and latm- given as a jirize for the best song. The songs told 
ofheroic or mythical events, and in due course a speaker would stand 
out from the oth<;r singers and dramatize some incident in the story, 
and from this tragedy was born. ICven then it kept some traces of its 
origins. 'I’he ac.tors were never more than four; the chorus took an 
important part, even ifit might interfere with the development of the 
action; gods might apfiear on tin; sc(-ne, especially at the beginning 
or the end of a i>lay; conversation betwiam characters often took the 
form of stiff, single lines. 'Though the, connexion with Dionysus soon 
became tmiuous, tragixly remained religious in its tone and its choice 
of subjects. 'Though it was not always tragic in the sense of ending un- 
hajipily, it always dealt with serious cpiestions concerning the rela¬ 
tions of men with tlni gods. 'The limitations of the form must have put 
some strain on the dramatists and the actors. It was not always easy 
to fit the (ihorns into the action, and sometimes in moments of high 
dramatic tension it plays a supine and slightly ridiculous part. The 
same actor might havi; to tak<; two or three different parts in a single 
play and must have fimnd it difficult to jilay all with equal convic¬ 
tion. Tiven when scciuTy was introduced, it cannot have been exten¬ 
sive, and stage-cdlixls were very limited in scope and character. The 
ancient convmition by which a character spoke a Prologue and told 
the main facts of the situation, and even of the forthcoming action, 
called for considerable skill to make it convincing. Yet, though the 
Greek tragedians koj^t all thi'ise ndics of the past and observed them 
with respect, they usually turned them into something impressive and 
noble. The old stories became a vehicle for pressing, present issues; 
the songs of the Chorus gave new chances for the expansion of lyrical 
genius; the limited number of actors meant that each part had to 
be firmly and clearly characterized. Greek tragedy has its own 
archaic formality, but that does not prevent it from rising to the most 
sublime occasions or being intensely moving and human and 
dramatic. 

Something of the same kind is true of comedy. It too was born of a 
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Dionysiac ritual, a fertility rile, in which a kdmox, or riotous com¬ 
pany, performed mimetic gestures to stimulate tlui fe.rtility of the 
earth, and was quite unashame.d in its use of phallic symbols and its 
unreserved language. 'I’hc; lewd mocke.ry which p(;rvad(;d such an 
occasion had indeed a religious purpose;, in that it was meant to avert 
misfortune, but it was also enjoyable for its own sake and provided a 
fine nursery for satire and abuse. Comedy emerged from this rite and 
resembled tragedy in supplying actors to take parts and in keeping 
the old form of the choral song, but, unlike tragedy, it canonized 
ribaldry and licence and dealt not with the mythical past but with 
the immediate present, as a nimble imagination might transform it to 
make its absurdities more manifest. So while the songs of Aristo¬ 
phanes are pure flights of lyrical fancy and the movement of his ana¬ 
paests has been compared to the gallop of the horses of the sun, his 
episodes draw freely on contemporary life and make more of it by 
tr ans po sin g it to a world of impossible absurdity in which birds talk 
and men grow wings or ride on dung-bccths to h(;av<;n. Just because 
this art was based on a tradition, of unlicen.S(;d s|)(;(;ch, it used this 
liberty abundantly on all kinds of .subj<;ct and was not d<;terred by any 
respect for the sensibilities of emin(;nt p(;rsons. l'iv(;n the phallic <;](;- 
ment kept its place. Many of the jok(;s of Aristophan(;s would exjjosc; 
a modern author to prosecution, and in tin; l.ysiUrala In; turns the 
sexual instinct to a dramatic purpose in a play, whic.h, despite its 
rollicking farce, is seriously concerned with the evils ol' war. Gre(;k 
comedy has nothing to do with the drawing-room. It draws its 
strength from the ribaldry of the markct-p]ac;e and stands firmly on 
its right to make full use of it. Just as the old rit(; was thought to bring 
health and life to the soil, so comedy, which grew from it, purged its 
audiences of many troubles by making them laugh at them. If 
tragedy was born from the ritual of a god’s yearly death, comedy was 
born from the ritual of his yearly birth, and provided a contrast and 
a counterpoise to all that tragedy stood for. 

Greek poetry owes much of its abiding strength to a metrical sys¬ 
tem which allowed a variety of metres beyond almost all other lan¬ 
guages. The basis of this is that Greek metric is not accentual, but 
quantitative. That is to say, the rhythm is based on units in which the 
balance of syllables is dictated not by the loudness, or stress, with 
which each is spoken, but by quantity, or tlie time taken to speak it. 
Even so simple a form as the dactylic hexameter has a precision and a 
formality which are almost impossible in accentual verse; for no 
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accent is c|uit<^ strong (niougii lo do what (juantity can, and English 
lu^xainctcrs (.00 ofh'ii limp or languish. 'The ([nantitics of a Greek 
word arc fixed and known, hut the h'aiglisli accent can be shifted 
according to tasUg the Gre(;k division of syllables into longs and 
shorts is absolute, hut we. can nev(;r he <-(uite sure how strong an 
accent is or which, syllable carries it. For this reason Greek has a 
variety of melody beyond the reach of accentual languages. It is just 
possible to write I'higlish hexameters, and with some difficulty to pro¬ 
duce Alcaics and Sapphics, Init it is quite impossible to compose any¬ 
thing rcseanbling the complex metres of Greek choral poetry like that 
of I*indar or the songs ol" the tragedians and Aristophanes, for the 
simple reason that the English accent falls so dubiously and hesitantly 
that we can never quite know what the rhythm is, whereas in Greek 
it is perfectly clear and emphatic from the start. 

The extraordinary variety of Greek lyric metres and their ability to 
take new forms undoubtedly owe much to dancing and music. The 
elaborate stanzas of this poetry were part of a complex unity in which 
dance and music were as important as words and all three elements 
formed a single harmonious whole. The word ‘foot’, which we still 
use of metrical units and in so doing follow Greek precedent, indi¬ 
cates some kind of dance. Individual ‘feet’, whether dactyls or ana¬ 
paests or iambs or trochees, were based on the rhythm of dancing 
steps and the balance between short and long movements. In action 
such steps were matched by a music which marked and fitted their 
character, and from this combination Greek lyric metres were born. 
Greek dances were performed not by couples but by individuals col¬ 
laborating in a company, and each performed an elaborate sequence 
of steps, which might become more elaborate as the dance proceeded 
and the music altered with it. This not only trained the ear to re¬ 
spond to all kinds of rhythmical motion, but forced the accompany¬ 
ing song also to follow them. But while such a dance allowed a wide 
variety within a certain range, it also insisted on a dominating formal¬ 
ity, and this is what we find in the structure of a choral ode. Though 
each of Pindar’s odes has a different metrical pattern, the structure is 
always such that every main section, however new and ingenious in 
itself, corresponds with every other section in an undeviating pre¬ 
cision. Just as the Greeks classified their music into different kinds 
and attributed to each its own temper and mood, so in their metric 
we may distinguish at least between Dorian and Aeolian rhythms, of 
which the first was noted for its robust virility, the second for its 
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melodious swwRikiss. TliLs tn(;;uis llnil, (}r(:('k lyric .song was not only 
strictly lyrical in tln^ scn.so lliaL it wa,s sung to the: lyn*, but was part 
of a combined activity of voice, (lanc(!, and inusical acc.oni|)a,nimcnt. 
If the element of dance gav<‘, to tiu; word.s that living force; which the 
Greeks demanded from poetry, tlu; (()rrnality of the; whole; gave; that 
sense of structure and pe;rmane;ne;e; wl)ie;li wa.s ne) le;,s,s iii(lispe;nsable;. 

With this technique at tlK;ir ceemrnanel Gre;e;k j)e)e;l,s we;re; re;ady to 
write poetry about any .suhje;ct whic.h se;eatu;d te) have; the; ne;e;e;s.sary 
element of the beautiful, and lhe;ir work has an unusually wide 
range. In narrative it te;lls ofhumhle anel miinipeertant (lungs ne) le.ss 
than of fierce pas.sions and viole;nt actieens. He)nie;r se;e;s the; a,ppe;al not 
only of Hector’s last fight and the .slaying e)f Pe;ne;le)pe;’s Sui(,e)rs hut of 
such quiet activities as the; scudding of a .shij) ove;r the; se;a in tlu; even¬ 
ing, the heating of water for a bath, the; fe)lding atid hanging e)f‘a gar¬ 
ment before going to slce;p, the; wa.shing e)f line;n in a riv<;r. 'I'he; lyric 
poets may often write in the white; heat e)f pa.s.sion, hut that ele)e;s ne)t 
prevent them from writing also ahe)ut .sue;h siin])le; ina(,(.e;rs as ne)we;r.s 
and trees, the mixing of wine; for a party, the; flight e)f hirels, or the; 
vagaries of the weather. Sue;h suhje;e;t.s |)ass e;a,sily in(.e> ve;rse; he;e;ausc 
the poet feels that his art is no ise)late;d ae;tivil,y whie;h is e;e»nfine;el te) a 
special class of subjects, but must re;.S|)e)nel (,e) whale;ve;r te)ue;he;s e)r 
moves him. Greek poetry, inde;e;el, .some;tirn(;s de;als with ma,tte;rs fre)m 
which modern poetry shrinks. We are; afraiel, fe)r in.slane;e;, e)f anylhing 
didactic. In spite of the De Rerum Nalura and The. Treludc, we; are; sus¬ 
picious of any verse that savours ofinstrue;Ue)n. Jnste-ad e)fpul)lie; and 
political themes we prefer the undeniable; pe)etry e)f the; e;me)tie)ns and 
the sensibility. We look for songs and not for s(;rrne)ns. Not so the 
Greeks. Hesiod used poetry to write about a plough,; ?arme;nide;s for 
a stiff exposition of the unity of being; Archestratus fe)r table; de;lica- 
cies; Empedocles for the nature of the elements. In almost every poet 
there are moral maxims, stated almost baldly, as if for our good. 
They sometimes sound platitudinous, sometimes almost childish, but 
they are never insincere, never repellent. The Greeks are free from 
any suspicion of trying to impose on us; they may evoke an occasional 
smile, but not dislike or irritation. Nor need we complain that they 
wrote of what we regard as unpoctical subjects. It is true that the 
nature of a plough or of the universe may well be displayed in prose, 
that fish may thrive in the pages of a text-book, but there is much to 
be said for writing of them in melodious hexameters. The measure 
and the style give them a new dignity and charm, and the poet exerts 
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himself to (;nliv<;n th(;ui willi llu; tnulilioual decorations of his 
craft. 

This lui{)i)<“n('<l because tlu^ (irceks allowed reason a large part in 
poetry, but tlutnt is anotlua' side to this, more important and more 
illuminating, lieeausc; the (Inteks rc^garded poetry as a rational activ¬ 
ity, they broitght to it a nanarkabh; source; of strength. They put into 
it their own pond(;r(;d and sc.rious view of life, and they thought it 
their duty to say what they r(;ally in<;ant. For this reason they infuse 
it with the power which cornt;s Irotn long and intense drought. When 
Aeschylus constructs a tragedy, he makes his action illustrate the 
divine laws which o|)eratc through human life. FHs view of these laws 
is not only original; it lias b(;(;n reach(;d by a deep consideration of 
human affairs, and his pr(;s(;ntation of it comes vastly enriched by all 
the imaginative and emotional attention which he has given to it. 
These ar<; no cormaitional judgments, lightly adopted and hastily 
presented. I’liey ar<; what (;xj)erience has forced on him, and in his 
majestic and sear(;hing tr(;atm(;nt of them th(;r(; is an uncommon 
pow<;r because; he is d<;sp(;rat(;ly conc(;rn(;d with the truth. Unlike 
him, So[)hoc.les k(;(;ps Ins own vi(;ws in the Irackground but lets them 
emerge through tin; p(;rsonaliti<;s and fortunes of his characters. But 
th<; fortun(;s of th(;S(; chara(;t(;rs ])r(;s(;nt instanc(;s of problems which 
have long lroubl<;d his mind the; vast differ(;nce between human 
error and divim; knowh;clg(;, the; <;onllict b(;tween heroic and merely 
human standards of conduct, tin; illusions which beset those who are 
unworthily in power. Ih; S(;<;s the issues with extreme clarity and has 
thought so hard about tliem that they have; become part of his con¬ 
sciousness and, when he puts them into poetry, they are enriched by 
the associations and the special strength which come from sustained 
personal familiarity. 

Such honesty and seriousness of purpose show themselves in the 
concern which the Greeks felt for the truth of poetry. This question 
has been much discussed, and many different answers found to it. 
But the Greeks were insistent that poetry must have a strong element 
of truth. Though Homer says nothing of it, and we do not know how 
much of his historical tale he thought to be true, yet he was at least 
careful on some points where we can check him. The plain of Troy 
still looks very much as he says that it did, and even Ithaca, scarred 
battle-ground of higher critics and archaeologists, is still in many re¬ 
spects much as his Odysseus knew and loved it. Hesiod faces the issue 
more directly, when he claims that the Muses said to him: We know 
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how to tell falsehoods like the truth, and w(! know, wlien w(; c]i(K)S(;, 
how to speak the truth.’ * The vital point in llii.s adniissiou Is the 
recognition that poetry cannot entirely dissoeuate itself from truth 
and falsehood, even if it d(j(!S not always distinguish hetwtxrn them. 
Once the question was raised, tluire was but one atisw(!r, anti Pindar 
is an instructive example of a poet who feels it his duty to tell the 
truth. Tradition demanded that in his odes he should tell ofgods and 
heroes. To this he adhered, but he was careful to tell only what he 
believed to be true. If an old tale of the gods placed them in an un¬ 
favourable light, he told a new version which he thought more prob¬ 
able. If story told that Apollo heard some news from a raven, Pindar 
corrected it; for he knew that Apollo, the lord of prophecy, needed no 
raven to tell him anything.^® He felt, indeed, that the old stories con¬ 
tained much that was false, and that is why he was never fully sym¬ 
pathetic to Homer, of whom he says: 

On his falsehood and his wingcxl cunning 

A majesty lies. Art tricks aTid deceives us with lal(%s, 

And blind is the heart of the rnultitudr; of irien.'^ 

But he trusted that time sorts out the true from th*^ false and that the 
wisest witnesses of all are the days to comt;.'® Ills natural piety for¬ 
bade him to acquiesce in any story which brought discredit to the 
gods, and he asserted his right to tell the truth as he saw it. 

This attitude is of course most obvious in poets who speak in the 
first person about their own views, but it could be applied without 
much difficulty to epic and tragic poetry. If the tragedians did not 
always believe in the literal truth of the myths which they dramatized, 
still less in their own additions and variations to them, they certainly 
believed in the importance of the issues presented through the 
dramatic action and in their own handling and interpretation of 
them. Greek poets had their own notion of the kind of truth which 
their art demanded. In the fourth century Aristotle faced the issue 
candidly and squarely and, in discussing the difference between his¬ 
tory and poetry, came to a clear conclusion: Tt really lies in this: 
the one describes what has happened, the other what might. Hence 
poetry is something more philosophic and more serious than history; 
for poetry speaks of what is universal, history of what is particular.’ 

No Greek poets would have used precisely this language, and most of 
them would have been surprised to hear their work called philo¬ 
sophical, but they would certainly have thought it serious. But Aris- 
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totlc is riglit U) Giill il. jihilosophical, because in its own way it is con- 
c(Tn<;cl with llu; revelation ol'truUi. Tbe truth in question, as he saw, 
is not of particular Tacts, but ol'universal principles or tendencies or 
characteristics. Evtai if, as is ])crl<x‘.tly possible, there was once a his¬ 
torical Achilles, the; irnijortance of Ilomcr’s presentation of him is 
irrelevant to his existence. The Achilles whom we know is indeed 
universal in the sense that he embodies in a convincing and satisfying 
form qualities which are to be found in many men, but seldom so 
clearly or so forcibly as in him. To find this universal element the 
poet must make a severe selection from reality and present it with 
decisive discrimination. Just as sculptors emphasized what they 
thought to be the essential characteristics of their subjects at the ex¬ 
pense of the incidental and the accidental, so poets emphasized what 
they thought to be the essential characteristics of human beings and 
showed how these led to certain kinds of result in action and suffer¬ 
ing. They saw too that behind the infinite variety of human be¬ 
haviour and fortune there must be forces at work which could to 
some degree be understood and presented in a concrete form. Their 
idea of truth was to find out these principles and forces, which were 
indeed at work in individuals but could best be grasped if they were 
abstracted from the particular case and displayed through situations 
which manifested more clearly their significance and their reality. 
In this pursuit their notion of poetical truth was generous and 
capacious. They saw that it lay not merely in revealing powers at 
work in and above human nature, but in a sympathetic understand¬ 
ing of irrational and emotional elements which must be portrayed in 
their authentic force, that there is a truth of the heart as well as of the 
head, and that poetry works equally through both. Though this cer¬ 
tainly calls for hard thought and perceptive insight, it calls also for 
powers more instinctive and less rational, for an immediate and 
imaginative response to the innumerable winds which sweep through 
the human soul and drive it to incalculable ends. 

This sense that unseen forces can best be understood if they are 
presented in concrete and visible forms means that Greek tragedy is, 
in its own way, realistic. It deals with real emotions, and its charac¬ 
ters are swayed by motives which we know in ourselves. It presents 
its events with a careful regard for their fundamental verisirnilitude. 
Though it tends to eschew the miraculous and the romantic, there 
are times when they are necessary to the plot, and then they are 
made as convincing and as life-like as possible. When Aeschylus 
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presents on the stage tin; ghost of the Persian king Durins, In; makes 
him speak with eonniianding aee<;nts, as hefits (he King of Kings, 
and shows that ev(;r) after (l(;:Uh the gn;a,t warrior and administrator 
has not lost his can; for his p(;o|)l(;’s w(;lfare. 'I'In; shirt of N(;ssus, with 
which Heracles comes to a ghastly (aid, is iiuhaid a work of witeh- 
craft, but its havoc on him is (.old in almost nnalica-U words.The 
madness which Hera s(;nds to lha'achis is all the mon; tragic and c,on- 
vincing because it takes the form of making him kill his own childnm 
in the belief that they are the children of his (mtany Kurystheus.’"’ 
The monster which rises out of the sea to destroy I lippolytus is hardly 
described, but we arc left with a terrifying nightmare of a monstrous 
bull.i® In an art whose material dat(;s hack to a time when the boun¬ 
daries between fact and fancy were not ch;arly dxifiruxl, tin; trag(;dians 
did their utmost to put blood into ghosts and to bring the super¬ 
natural and the miraculous as close as possible to the workings of 
human nature. 

The subject of Greek literature is human benngs, and of course 
gods, because gods belong to human life and play an indispcuisable 
part in it. They had indeed stories of aninuds, Imt though these Ije- 
long to an unpretentious art, they too told of Immaii Ixdngs in the 
sense that different animals display human (|uali(i(>s in the, form of 
fables, like those attributed to Aesop. It is triu; tlm,t Achilles’ horse; 
speaks once when it foretells its master’s death, Init that is because 
Hera has given him speech for this time; only.” I lorses and dogs have 
indeed their place in literature, but it is the same as in life;. Ih;ctor 
summons his horses to a great effort in recognition ol'tlu; barley and 
wine which Andromache has given thcm,i« and th<; old dog of 
Odysseus, lying full of ticks in the midden, recognizes his mast(;r after 
twenty years and then dies.^® Even in the legendary and fanciful 
world of Odysseus’ wanderings there is a tendency to apply to human 
beings what a less sophisticated art would apply to animals. ’When 
Odysseus is cast up from the sea on Scheria, he is saved by the king’s 
daughter, Nausicaa, and at every point she lives as a girl on the edge 
of womanhood, courageous, resourceful, sensitive, and young. This 
story is known in a much earlier Egyptian version, but there the 
castaway is saved not by a princess but by a gorgeous snake, thirty 
ells long, with a skin of gold and lapis lazuli. Even Polyphemus, who 
is indeed an odious monster, has his human side, when he speaks 
affectionately to his ram. The monstrous queen of the I.aestryonians, 
who is as big as a mountain’, is brought into a human setting when 
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the poet comments of Odysseus’ comrades that ‘they loathed her’.®® 
Like the gods, animals and monsters are fitted into a human frame 
and made to conform as far as possible to it. Their actions are almost 
intelligible, and they are treated as if they were accustomed to the 
ways of men. 

In their interest in human beings the Greeks saw them simply and 
directly, and presented them in the epic or on the stage with a keen 
eye to their main characteristics. Their sense of personality was differ¬ 
ent from ours, in that they were less interested in the subtleties and 
oddities of character than in its dominating traits. Homer’s heroes are 
fully differentiated from one another, and each has his own marked 
personality, which we know from his words and his actions. These 
show the thoughts and the emotions which guide him, and through 
them we feel that we know him. The same is true of the tragedians 
and of Aristophanes. The enormous impact which the Clytaemestra 
of Aeschylus makes on us is not from any rare complexity in her 
psychology, but from the magnificent effrontery of her behaviour and 
the ringing words with which she first deceives and dominates her 
husband and then glories in his murder. Though Antigone goes to 
death on a point of conscience, she is so simply conceived that she has 
not even thought out her own motives very clearly, but acts as she 
does because she knows, without argument, that it is right. When 
Euripides presents in Medea the tragic figure of a barbarian woman 
humiliated by her Greek husband, he understands the full frenzy of 
her violent desire for revenge, but it rises naturally from what she has 
suffered. There is nothing in Greek literature to compare with the 
complexity of Hamlet or Richard II, still less with the searching 
psychology of Tolstoy or Proust. No doubt this is partly because it 
operates on a relatively small scale. Tragedy and comedy, even the 
epic, had to make their effects rapidly within a limited space, and 
must leave no doubt of their intention. But we must also attribute 
something to what the Greeks looked for in a man, and this was an 
essential part of their whole outlook. 

Their first interest in man was as a being made and given to action, 
and they examined with care the motives of action and the kind of 
man who will act in this or that way. Their concern was not with 
‘humours’ but with thoughts and emotions, and their combination in 
promoting certain results. This is true even of their more precise and 
more detailed analysis of character and their anticipations of a sys¬ 
tematic psychology. When, in Plato’s Symposium, Alcibiades delivers 
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his brilliant speech in jiniisn of Soc.rulcs, what coiutt'iih him arc the 
real motives which pronifit Socrates to a,ct in the (^xtra,ordinary way 
that he docs, and his explanation conlains nolhinp; which is not 
straightforward and sensible. When 'riieophrastns (c. <57^ ygy 
wrote his Ckaractm, he was indeed interested in (he oddities oriuunan 
behaviour and sketched them with, a good eye fin- significant eccen¬ 
tricities, but his putpiose is simply to show that even pcoph; like these 
act from some central principle in their nature;. The (Jrcteks were well 
aware of the vagaries of our Ihish and blood and o(l{;n amus<;d or in¬ 
terested by them, as when .Herodotus says of (landanles, king of 
Lydia, that ‘this Candaulcs fell in love with his own wife;’,'-*' or Aris¬ 
totle says of the extravagant man that ‘he gives a club dinner on the 
scale of a wedding banquet’.'-'^ Such observation is indispimsable to 
literature, and the Greeks had their full slum; of it. But at a certain 
point they stopped. They were not deeply in(cr(;st(;tl in the hidden 
conflicts and contradictions of human cbarac;t(;r, and lh<;y shrank 
from analysing themselves on any exar;ting seal*;. It is significant that 
they hardly ever wrote confessions or autobiographi(;s. It is true that 
in the fifth century Ion of Chios wrote; reminisc,cnc,es, but th(;y s<;(;m to 
have been more about others than hims(;li; and (h<; first human soul 
revealed to us in the Greek languagi; with searching inliniacy is that 
not of a Greek, but ofa Heljrew of tin; Ilelirews, Paul of'.rarsus. 'I'he 
Greek concern with human lieings was indeed strong, but it was not 
directed towards the less easily discernible currents in th(;ir souls. It 
liked men to be up and doing, and then it was abh; to s(;c them' as 
they really were, without any distracting or disturbing analysis of 
their inner contortions. 

This concern with reality as it is embodied in human beings means 
that Greek poetry is in no sense a poetry of escape. The poets felt that 
their task was to interpret experience by presenting it in individual 
shapes which anyone could relate to his own life. To retire into 
dream was to shirk a primary duty, and no Greek ventures such 
probnged flights of fancy as Ovid’s Metamorphoses or Axiostoh Orlando 
Funoso, in which dream and reality are inextricably fused in a 
golden haze. They had indeed their desires for escape, but they 
knew what they were^ worth, and used them circumspectly, as 
w en a horus of Euripides, appalled by the horrors which take 
p ace around them, wish that they were birds and could fly away to 
the world’s end.^* But they know that the wish is only a wish, and they 
turn ack from it to reality. When the Greeks wished to reach the 
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furtluwt (!<lg<‘, oCfancy, Uicy iinagiiiccl some simple scene like that of 
Sophocles: 

B(iyoiul all seas and (iardi’s last boundaries, 

'J’hc sprin/i; of Nip;ht and Ix^avcn’s vast expanse, 

Apollo’s ancient gard<ui.“'‘ 

All is clear, almost on th(^ inaj). In their efforts to envisage things be¬ 
yond mortal ktm (lu; (Irccdts made them as life-like as possible. They 
conccntratcxl on tlnfir brightest, clearest aspects; they selected details 
with care, and in the (aid the picture was, if not actually of life, at 
least like life, and certainly alive. Even the cosmic travesties of Aristo¬ 
phanes, in which the laws of nature are often set at naught, are peopled 
by solid men and women with robust appetites and homely voca¬ 
bularies. In their wildest flights of imagination the Greeks never lost 
their grip on reality. Indeed, the farther they travelled from it, the 
more they were concerned to keep in touch with it, as if poetry ceased 
to be itself if it lost its connexion with the actual characters and doings 
of men. 

For this we may suggest at least one reason. The Greek poet knew 
very well that his hearers wer-e not a select circle of adepts like him¬ 
self, but a public, in whose life poetry had an accepted place and be¬ 
longed to its normal round (d"int(;rests. It was not an exotic or unusual 
thing, calling for a spcxiially adjusted frame of mind. The poet sang 
for people of multifarions (astes and activities, who were con¬ 
cerned with thenr own problems and expected him to tell them some¬ 
thing which was not unreal or absurd, but had some relevance to 
their own exj)crience. liis stories might well have highly unfamiliar 
elements in them, but his task was to make them as actual and as 
credible as possible. In his King Oedipus Sophocles tells the old grim 
talc of a man who discovers that he has unwittingly killed his father 
and married his mother. Modern taste might shrink from the stark 
horror of such themes as well as from their inherent unlikeliness. But 
not so Sophocles, who shows exactly how they must have happened. 
Oedipus tells how he killed his father in a lonely place, not knowing 
who he was. The old man threatened him, and the young man de¬ 
fended himself in the heat of his youthful blood. Even as he recalls 
the encounter he cannot but recapture some of its excitement. We 
see his mother on the stage after he has married her, and the relation 
is true and tender-hearted between them. Jocasta looks after Oedipus 
as a wife older than her husband may, and when she sees him tor¬ 
mented by dark doubts and suspicions, tries to comfort him with 
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soothing words. She is at oneo his wife and his inol.li<;r, who H|)(;aks (o 
him with unfaltering affec^lion and is ajixions only that lie should not 
suffer. Nor can anything he more essentia,lly (rm; to such a nature 
than when Jocasta reali/its the appalling (ruth lha,( sin; has married 
her own son, and leaves tin; stage to kill herself, sa,ying: 

Alas, alas, ill-fiited one, that na,me alone 

I give you, and none other any more."'’ 

Sophocles does not acquiesce in the ^nprol)al)iliti(^s of the old story. 
He tries to see how it can have happemed, what (ihammts of truth can 
be found in it. He presents it as it may really hav<; happimed, we 
might say as it only can have liappemxl. And his audience, full oflife 
and the knowledge oflife, would see that he was right and under¬ 
stand what he meant. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the great (Jreiik [joets sac.rificed 
anything for a popular appeal or to make themsidves more easily 
understood. On the contrary, sane and solid as tiny were, they ex¬ 
pected their audiences to rise to their own level. 'I'luy made no eon- 
cessions to tickle the ears of the groundlings, 'rindr indepemh'ne.e and 
their integrity may be seen in their rigid adhentnee to their own views 
and convictions, in their determination to state tin; truth at all costs, 
and above all in their style. All three of the Attic tra,gedians wrfite in 
what can only be called a poetical language, kkudi has his own special 
characteristics, but each is equally nanoviid from common speix’.h. 
Indeed, it is hard for us to sec how an audiema; could at a first h(;ar- 
ing take in a choral ode of Aeschylus. The compressed, luaivily 
loaded sentences, the abundant and forcible ni(;taphors, are hard 
enough for us, with all the resources of scholarship and unlimited 
time at our disposal. How much harder, it might seem, they must 
have been to ordinary men hearing these words sung-—and for the 
first time. And yet Aeschylus was not merely respected, but loved, so 
much so, indeed, that Aristophanes can quote casual words from him 
m the knowledge that they will be recognized, and pay him that tri¬ 
bute which can be real only when a poet is known and admired— 
parody. His parodies of the Aeschylean manner must have raised a 
laugh among most of the thousands who heard them. They were 
made in all affection and reverence, and they came with the more 
force because the audience was able to laugh at something which it 
knew and respected. 

The Greeks certainly understood their poets, and the mere fact is 
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nmarkabU; <;iiougli. 'I’luy wcin; of course; V(;ry intelligent. Of that 
tlu;re can be no doubt, and <;(|ually no explanation. But there are 
many int(;]Iig(;nt p<!0|)I(; who do not und<;rstand pocitry, and the 
Gre(;ks’ und(;rstanding of it, e.ven in its most complex forms, was due 
not only to intelligeaice but to being trained from childhood in it. In 
their education they Jearruxl no foreign languages, almost no natural 
science, little geography or history, and no economics. But they 
learned music and poetry, and when they listened to a poet’s work, 
they understood it with that almost instinctive ease which comes from 
early training and prolonged practice. They were prepared, as very 
few peoples have ever been, to understand almost as experts the in¬ 
tricacies and difficulties of a mature art. Because the poets knew that 
they would be understood, they gave of their best and drew much of 
their strength from feeling at one and at ease with their public. They 
had no cause to apologize; for their art, for being poets. They need 
waste no time in (;xplaining their position. Such preliminaries were 
taken for grant(;d. The poet agrecxl on essential issues with his audi¬ 
ence and did not f<;el, as poets have f«;lt at other times, that his age 
was hostile to tin; arts and that this jjrcvented him from doing his 
best. 

The popularity of ] 30 (;try in Greece is the more remarkable, since 
it was usually written in what can only be called an artificial lan¬ 
guage. Apart from a few lyrical poets, such as Sappho, Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon, who wrote more or less in their own vernaculars, all Greek 
poetry is written in a language which was used for poetry and for 
nothing else. Our first reaction to this may well be unfriendly, since 
we may feel that the very word ‘artificial’ condemns and that the 
truest poetry is to be found in ‘native woodnotes wild’. Now Greek 
poetry is indeed capable of sublime simplicities, of advancing beyond 
all imagery and metaphor to those bare and splendid heights, where 
decoration is left behind and passion goes forth in its naked power. 
So, when Oedipus begins to find out the truth about his destiny, he 
cries out: 

O Zeus, what have you planned to do with me? 

When in his death-hour Hippolytus knows that his protectress, 
Artemis, cannot help him, he says: 

Lightly you leave our long companionship.*^’ 

But these high moments of simplicity are themselves the product of an 
artificial style, and their effect is all the greater because they have 
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been distilled from it. Most (Ireck [xx^tiy is writlcii in a laii;ruafe 
which combhu;s archaic, words, (<)r((iKii words, ih;w c.oiii|)ouii(Is, and 
words from diU'erent dialects. It (txulls in uKitapliors and siniilies- it 
is not above periphrasis and tropes, as when Aesc^hylns sp(sdis of'dnst 
thirsty sister and neighl)onr of mnd’ and l*inda,r c.aJIs inspiration ‘a 
shrill whetstone on the tongue’.^** I'weu Ilonua', niaslca- of direetjutss 
and candour, uses a language which can newer hav(! b(Mm spf)ken, but 
was created entirely for heroic hexamet(u-s. (kaidnbis ofereative dis¬ 
crimination had fashioncal for him his wondcTful (^])ithets, like; the 
‘loudly-resounding’ sea, death ‘whicli lays at length’, the ‘rosy- 
fingered’ dawn, and the ‘long-shadowing’ spea.r, and provided him 
with a large number of synonyms and alterm-Uive fiuans to suit almost 
every possible demand of his metre. Greek |)oetic;i,l Ianguag(; was a 
product of artistic creation and far laamwal from Wordsworth’s 
ideal of poetical style. 

The essence of the grand style--and such the Gn^ek style is is that 
it aims at exalting an experience beyond ordinary vi(rws of it. It is of 
course exposed to its own perils. Even Ixditn; tint close; ofdu; gr(;at age 
we find absurdities in Timothens, who <;alls ((;<;th ‘jd'<-i'‘fhig c.hildren 
of the mouth’ and oars ‘mountain-born. fc;(;t (d'lhe shi|j’.="’ In such 
pretentious pomposities the grand mann(;r d(;c.ays in to awfid in!i,nn(;r- 
isms, but at its best it need not be judged by tlxan. I'ine words chosen 
for their sound and associations can do something that [)lain words 
cannot always do. They give an air of strangeness and triaj(;sty; they 
show that the poet’s experience is not that of oth<;r men, and needs 
special means of expression. Such words ne(;d not lx; ambiguous or 
obscure, and in Greek they seldom are. The grand slyh; cun keep in 
touch with facts and show them in their true grandeur. Wlien Homer 
makes Achilles say that between him and his home lie ‘shadowy 
mountains and the echoing sea’,®^’ he uses words far removed from 
conversation, but they arc apt and right, and they are grand. It is not 
merely that the adjectives are well and truly chosen; the whole sweep 
of the phrase conveys an irresistible effect of distance and separation. 

It is such rnountains and such a sea that lie between Achilles and his 
home. This style was traditional, but it was not fossilized, and 
had in it great possibilities of development. Each new poet worked on 
the lines of his predecessors, but re-made his vocabulary afresh and 
employed the old phrases in new contexts and with many happy 
variations. So the grand style avoided its greatest danger—ossifica¬ 
tion. It remained lively because it was used by men who knew that 
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its purpose! was to ac-hleevo au cflcct, to delight and enthral others who 
wen! trained to lisUen to poetry, and to expect from it a special exalted 
pleasutx!. 

'I’he long tradition which sustained Greek poetry, and the outlook 
which took the need ofit for granted, were closely related to religion. 
Poetry not only served religion by telling of the gods, but made it 
more real and more relevant by its concrete presentation of invisible 
forces at work within and without man. This in a sense is what poetry 
always does. It presents in a vivid, palpable shape what cannot be 
expressed in the plain speech of every day. The Greeks were able to 
give it a peculiarly wide scope because their world was full of unseen 
presences which they wished to understand and to grasp as their own. 
Even their most factual poems suggest vistas beyond the immediate 
scene and undefined forces which defy precise analysis. Part of the 
strength of Greek poetry comes from the effort to catch these forces 
and to show them at work in a convincing and intelligible way. The 
passion and the sincerity of such an endeavour cannot but enhance the 
enchantment of poetry and strengthen those qualities which make it 
unique. But the search for the unknown was as strong as it was only 
because the Greeks were enthralled by the visible world, and especi¬ 
ally by the world of men. It was this embracing and energetic curi¬ 
osity about what they saw around them that forced them to look for 
principles behind it. When they found these principles and set them 
forth in majestic words, it was the visible scene that gained; for it was 
revealed on a foundation of indestructible forces, and this justified 
men in their unfailing delight in it and their desire to understand it 
with the full force of their imaginative reason. The unusual strength 
of Greek poetry comes from its eager concern with the living world 
and its desire to see this in all its depth and richness, to pass from the 
immediate situation to what lies behind it, and to enjoy the illumina¬ 
tion which this brings to common and familiar things. 
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The place of poetry in Oreck life was niatoliccl by Uiat oftlu; visual 
arts. Though neither was suljorclinate or iiifirrioi' to the other and 
each went its own way within the limits of its own nualimn, y<Vthc 
Greeks recognized that there was soiiHithing (iin(lam<;ntally in com 
mon between poetry on the on<; skh; and painting a,n<l senl,,tnre on 
the_other. This was succinctly staUal hy Simoni(l<%s wlnm he said: 
Painting is silent poetry; poetry is painting (hat speaks’.' This 
assunies a common task and a common end, .and admits tlial both 
painting and poetry are alike branches oi'.wp/iid a.nd apiieaJ (o us in 
ways which are not ultimately dissimilar. Like poe(s, sedptors and 
painters were regarded as cransme.i, whose first task was to master 
their technique. If poets depended for their inspiralion on (In* Muse 
artists were the servants of Athene, wlu, stood by (hen. to instruct oJ 
encourage. All alike dealt with the same kind of subjects. If much 
painting and sculpture treated the world of heroic myth, tlnw re¬ 
sembled epic and tragedy; if they ho.ioured individual .nen and 
women and chose scenes from every day, they had a counterpart in 
lync poetry and comedy. If by their very nature the visual ar ts can- 

Greek poetry, they secure a similar effect of detachment and distance 

TLnrtr°''^''T melodnimatic display, 

ugh they arc based on the living scene and draw freely from it, 

beyond it, and try to reveal this by their selec- 

the fourth^ relevant and significant. When in 

he fourth century Plato elaborated his theories of art, he applied 

folW^ff sculpture, and in so dofng he 

musHn .nv T ™ ^l°««ly related and 

together ^ cration of their social and ethical uses be treated 

tofhem sculpture like architecture, which is closely related 

them, developed later than poetry and lacked that unbroken con- 
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ncxioii with ihci Myc.c.n:u;un past which favoured the growth of the 
(!pic. 'fluty (talhtd for good tools, but once tlutse were forthcoming, 
physi<tal c.onditioiis favouretd a rapid progress. Unlimited supplies of 
hard limestone and niai'bht can be turned to almost any need of 
builders and sculptors. Anything made of them flouts the assaults of 
the wctatlutr and gains lutw shades and tones and texture from the 
passag(; of time, 'flu; clearly didined outline which such buildings 
pn;s(;nt against tin; sky makes them an appropriate and impressive 
background for a lif<; ])a,ss(;d largely out of doors, and the varied con¬ 
figuration of the landscape provides dramatic sites for temples on 
ledges above (h;(;p valleys, like that of Apollo at Delphi (see Plate 2b ); 
or on promontori(;s facing the sea, like that of Posidon at Sunium (see 
Plate 4); or on rocky hills rising abruptly from the plain, like that of 
Ath(;ne at Athens (s(;(; Plate 3^); or on a mountain among other 
mountains, like that of Apollo at Ba.ssae. In the colour and texture 
of their material (Jr(;(;k buildings proclaim the land from which their 
stotu;s w<;re ((uarried and rise in congenial affinity with it. The fine 
polish of their surface; (;at(;lu;s the rays of the rising or the setting 
sun and tak(;s iu;w luu;s from it, while in storm and shadow it keeps 
some; of i(s brightness in defiance of the shifting elements above and 
around. So too (<n;(;k sculpture, which was commonly placed in 
the op(;n air or on tlu; exl<;rior of t(;mples, shows its full depths and 
vari(;d plan(;s against tlu; searching light. Painting, which is essen¬ 
tially an indoor art, b(;gan with a limited range of colours, perhaps 
because materials had not been discovered to provide much variety, 
but subordinated them to sharp, clean drawing and relied on the 
Greek light to abate what would in cloudier climes be too violent 
effects. The Greeks normally painted their stone statues, and in so 
doing brought sculpture closer to painting. Shape, colour, and line 
alike were in harmony with the natural setting and appealed to the 
eye which had been trained on it. 

Though Greek art owes many of its subjects to myth and legend, 
it is not in any strict or narrow sense literary. It relies not on any 
second-hand evocation of associations from poetry, but on presenting 
scenes directly to the eye for their own visible sake. Its works are com¬ 
plete in themselves, and those for whom they were made would re¬ 
spond instinctively and immediately to them. This is not to say that 
it appeals only to the sense of design or that it cares for nothing ex¬ 
cept the schematic arrangement of bodies in space. It does indeed 
care for them greatly, but only as parts in a larger whole. In its own 
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way it often tells a story, or at l(ia.st prcscaits sour* vivid inoituait of 
vigorous action. But its apix^al is (lilfcrctit from any (liat comes from 
story-telling in words. It clepcruls on oiir wliole-hearted l•(;spo^s(; to 
certain visual impressions and presents these in such a way that ■w(. 
grasp their essential character and signilieaiKx; tliroii/;i» the simid- 
taneous operation of our eyes and our minds. No malt(;r how nxxm- 
dite or interesting or dramatic its std)j(xds may Ix^, wha,t matUu-s is 
the complete effect which their r(;])r(!senlation imikes on us. An Attic 
relief of a soldier who is ‘all out’, conveys an ov(>rwh(dming sense of 
exhaustion in every part of his body, in his drooping liead, his arms 
clutching at his breasts, his bent kmais (see Plate; .'^9). Wh<;n Achilles 
kills Penthesilea, his irresistible strength and h(;r heli)h;ss collapse are 
shown in the relentless grip ofhis arm and tin; sprawling relaxation of 
her body (see Plate 61b). For the Greeks tin; l)ody e.oiiki’ sixtak as well 
as the face and had its own many vari(!ti(;s of (;xpression. If poetry 
provided many subjects for painting and sculpture, that did not 
mean that it imposed its own point of vi(;w, or that it h;(l m(!n to look 
at them as mere illustrations of books. Poetry and tin; visual arts w(;re 
complementary to one another in a common vision of life;, hm they 
remained distinct and exerted their own powers in th(;ir own sphere's. 
So long as the visual arts kept to their proix;r r(;alm, tlu;r(; was no 
need to make them do any more than app(;al diree.tly to tin; ey<;s. 

Greek sculpture and painting raise in a sj)(;cial way the {|u(;stion of 
the place of the emotions in the fine arts. They c(;r(:ainly display them 
at work, and even arouse them in us. But our r(;si)onses are not ulti¬ 
mately emotional. What we feel about a dying warrior on a pediment 
from Aegina (see Plate ^oa) or Actacon devoured by his own hounds 
(see Plate 26b) is not in the final resort anguish or sorrow or pity. 
These may be our first, immediate reaction, but they arc soon trans¬ 
cended in something else, which is in fact an exalted delight. Greek 
art, at least in its archaic and classical periods, so masters its subjects 
that it passes beyond realistic or naturalistic representation to an¬ 
other sphere. What might be unbearably painful is so controlled and 
transformed that it does not distress, but exalt. The fundamental ex¬ 
perience which it gives is indeed derived from the living scene, but 
this IS so arranged and ordered that it affects us as no living scene 
would. Nor indeed are the successes of Greek art confined to the 
human body. The long folds of the dress of the Delphic Charioteer 
(see Plate 18) or of the women on the Ludovisi Throne (see Plate 20a), 
are curiously expressive and absorbing, even if they have no element 
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ofdnuiia or passion in Uuan. In tlnmi an inanimate material, which 
ordinarily wo niiplit not notka;, is given a new harmony, and through 
it a n(;w appeal. I'iven hinnan su])jt;cts need not always be in them¬ 
selves very (rxeiling or nnnsual. 'i'lu; (lall-bearer from the Acropolis 
(see WaU; 9) ca.lls up no myths or legends and suggests no personal 
history, and yd it is supremely satisfying. The simple details fall into 
a dominating design; the pervading temper of calm strength is mani¬ 
fest alike in the face and the confident grip of the arms; the calf is as 
true to its own nature as the man is to his. But beyond this lies the 
hold which it takes of us, and in the end this defies analysis. We may 
call it significant form or what we please, but we can only say that it 
appeals to the sensitive eye and through the eye to the whole being. 
Ultimately this depends on the way in which physical nature can at 
times grip us and hold us with an inexorable enchantment. Greek 
artists understood this and selected from nature the subjects which 
touched them most deeply. Just as in poetry the final experience is 
inexplicable because it is somehow beyond our emotional responses, 
so Greek painting and sculpture move more obviously and more 
directly to something which is equally inexplicable and constitutes 
their chief claim on us. 

I'he Gret;ks were conscious of this when they tried to represent in 
visible form .something to which the usual man is normally blind. In 
the arts, as in poetry, they called it the beautiful and were on the 
whole content to leave it at that, even if they sought to relate it to 
some abiding reality behind the world of changing appearances. Just 
as poetry sought to embody in concrete form issues beyond the reach 
of ordinary thought, so did painting and sculpture. Their first con¬ 
cern was with living creatures, and their chief aim was to interpret 
these in their essential nature. That is why inanimate nature plays 
almost no part in Greek art and is never depicted for its own sake be¬ 
fore the landscape-painting of the Hellenistic age. If it appears, it is 
as a background which is thought to be indispensable to the main, 
human subject, like the two trees from which a man tries to snare 
birds (see Plate 53a) or the tree from which a girl picks an apple (see 
Plate 62 a). This means not that the Greeks lacked interest in nature, 
but that they did not regard it as a first subject for art. The same 
tendency can be seen in their poetry, which shows no lack of love for 
natural beauty, but hardly ever concentrates on it and keeps it as a 
background for human actions. Unlike modern lovers of nature, the 
Greeks were never far enough from it to develop a romantic longing 
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foritasahavcnund.'u'orujfc, and, lliough (Jicy jx-oplcd i( with f^odfj of 
all kinds and dcj^rocs, il; was the gods tlKuiiscrlvcs, I'a^llKa' than tluar 
habitations, which aroused their int(;rest. 'I’lie (■lii(!rsnl)jee(,s of (lre(;k 
art are beings in human shape, whether gods or iiKm, as was indeed 
appropriate to the conception ol'a single univ<a'se in wliic^h tlu! two 
classes are sufficiently alike to behave in inucli (he same way. An 
honourable place is also given to animals, who arc; often d(;j)icted 
for their own sake or as accessories, noc<;ssary or m<;r(;]y ornam(;ntal 
to men. Not very different from them are the monsters, on whose im¬ 
portance tradition insisted, and who had their own place; in myth and 
symbol. Greek artists were drawn to any subj(;ct wliich poss(;ssed life 
and movement and embodied dynamis or inher(;nt flower. In a sense 
this limited their scope, but within these limits tb(;y luul a wide 
choice, and were able to give to their chos(;n subjec.ts the; sjie(;ial 
attention which comes from love and admiration. 

The Greeks agreed that art was in some; s<;ns(; an imitation or 
mimisis. The common word for a statue, eikfm, m(;ans lil(;rally ‘like¬ 
ness or image, and a Hippocratic, author <;(;h(K;s <;ommou opinion 
when he says that ‘sculptors make an imitation of the; body'." But 
imitation is a vague word, and tells us little; more than (ha(. the; Gr(;eks 
created figures which were recognizably like; living orif-inals. It doe;s 
not tell us what qualities or aspe;cts duty thought most worthy of 
imitation, and since all art depends on a se;l(;ction from a given mass 
of possibilities, we ought to find out what Gree;k artists chose; and 
what they rejected. That their art was not me;re;ly naluralislic or 
realistic in any narrow sense is clear from two facts. Tirst, the;y ofu;n 
represented gods and monsters whom the;y had ne;v(;r se;e;n. In this 
there is no imitation in any real sense. The artist (;mbo<lie;s his own 
vision of what a god or a monster ought to be. If he puts into a god 
the highest degree of power and beauty that he c.an imagine;, and 
derives this from his observation of human beings, he is still not imi¬ 
tating any individual, any more than in making his monsters as mon- 
strcDus as possible by combining disparate limbs and features in them 
he is imitating anything real in the animal world. Secondly, we can 
hardly doubt that Greek artists sought to represent human beings not 
as they would appear to any casual observer, but with some feeling 
for what is most interesting and important in them. That they allowed 
themselves a considerable degree of freedom is clear from the remark 
of Socrates, which was accepted by the painter Parrhasius: ‘When you 
copy types of beauty, it is so difiicult to find a perfect model that you 
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combine the most, beautiful details of several, and thus contrive to 
make the whole ligure look beautiful’,® We cannot doubt that Greek 
artists took e.onsideralile lil)ertics with their sitters and felt no obliga¬ 
tion to depict them ‘warts and all’. Nor would they have done this if 
they had not felt that the r(;presentation of human beings in stone or 
paint must conf irm to certain assumptions on the nature of art. 

It is said of the sculptor Polygnotus that he depicted men as ‘better 
than they are’,^ and though the word ‘better’ is tantalizingly vague, 
it does not necessarily mean that he made them more beautiful, as 
Zeuxis was said to have done.® It suggests rather that he tried to get 
the best out of them, and, since he was renowned for his skill in de¬ 
picting character,® we may assume that this played at least some part 
in his creation of superior beings. Polygnotus seems to have tried to 
make the most of his subjects, to show them as most truly themselves. 
And this is on the whole what Greek sculpture does. We can see this 
spirit at work even in the archaic art of the sixth century. It is not in 
the least clumsy or incompetent, but confines itself to a narrow range 
of effects, as if it felt these to be the most important. The first figures 
of kouroi, or naked young men, are certainly stiff and formal, as they 
stand with their left feet forward, their arms hanging by their sides, 
their hciads held erect, and their faces lit by a curious smile (see Plates 
6 7). 'flu; formality of their stance may owe something to Egyptian 
precedent, but it is not likely to have been accepted without good 
reason. They walk with a firm and springy step because that is how 
young men display the balance and control of their bodies; they are 
dignified and restrained because their statues are usually placed in 
the precincts of temples or in some public place hardly less honour¬ 
able; their archaic smiles are a kind of good manners, the expression 
of their youthful happiness and sufficiency. The artists have a clear 
idea of what a young man is, of what is most characteristic and essen¬ 
tial in him, and have translated this into stone. If this is imitation, it 
imitates only certain carefully chosen qualities and concentrates on 
these at the expense of others. What matters is the guiding vision, the 
firm discrimination, which decides that a young man should be por¬ 
trayed in this way. If it is an image, it is also an agalma, the earliest 
Greek word for a statue, which Hterally means ‘deHght’. The task of 
such statues is to give pleasure, and they do so by conveying the per¬ 
manent qualities of young manhood. Behind the personal idio- 
syncracies of their subjects the sculptors find something more endur¬ 
ing which makes them what they are. 
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This tendency to interpret a charaeter liy sehietinp; e.ertain marked 
traits became more pronoimeed as tlu^ ini|)rov<'(l (e(dnii(|u(! and 
wider vision of tlu: /iftii century (aieouragiid a fpva ler va,ri<;ty of posi- 
tions and a greater freedom of movement. Wlnai lli<‘.s(* stalms are of 
gods, it is easy to sec why tiicy are jiresimted in their full youth jmcl 
strength, but it is significant that tin; sanu; (pialities an: sought in 
men. Even if they are more faithful portraits tliau in the {irevious age, 
the artist still makes them conform to his idea of wha.t a young man 
really is, and it would not be an exaggeration to say that the c|ua,lities 
so sought are those in which a man most resembles the gods. I’hcse 
statues are not abstract types. They have often their personal traits, 
like the shy, quiet gaiety of the ‘Critian Boy’ (see Elate jg) or the 
troubled seriousness of the ‘Blond Boy’ (see Plate 15), but what they 
all have in common, what seems to be indispensable, is their youth 
and freshness, their lithe grace and well-fiirmed limbs, their air of be¬ 
ing in possession of a form in which they cannot but delight. 'Phe 
sculptors sought in their subjects what is most charming and attrac¬ 
tive in them, and this was to be found in more than the shape or ex¬ 
pression of their faces. The Greeks were sucJi connoisseurs of the body 
that they appraised with an expert eye much, that we mighi, miss, and 
what counted with them was the whole form as more than the sum of 
its parts. In the balance and relation of their limbs such figures ex¬ 
press their whole character, mental as well as physical, and reveal 
their central being, the radiant reality of youth in its heyday, when 
for a few brief years its possessors resembh; the unageing gods. 

What the naked body does for a young man, her dress does for a 
young woman. Just as Homer delights to tell how Hera dresses her¬ 
self to attract Zeus, so Greek sculptors begin by portraying women in 
full and elaborate dress. They were certainly aware of their naked 
charms, but the normal practice was to make full use of dress as 
something delightful in itself and intimately appropriate to any idea 
of womanhood. Women were normally seen fully dressed, and only 
in Sparta did girls resemble boys in playing games naked. It was 
proper that, when statues of women were put in public places, the 
same decencies should be observed as on Olympus. The series of 
korai, or female figures, from the Acropolis at Athens conforms to this 
notion, despite considerable variety in size, hair-style, fashions of 
rapery, and colour. The common form is for the figure to stand 
erect, with her right arm at her side and her left stretched out with 
some offering like an apple, and her dress reaching to the ground. 
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fjttlc of licr form is r<;v<^.Tl<;d except her head, neck, shoulders, and 
antis, and on tlieso the sculptor can work with as much care as if he 
were portraying a naked young man. They give the right, sufficient 
suggestion ofher young body, hut the air ofproper modesty is secured 
by showing no more. '.I'his gives a special importance to the dress, 
which both reveals the character of its wearer and has its own charm 
and distinction, llow well the archaic sculptors understood their sub¬ 
jects may be seen from ‘Acropolis G79’ (see Plate 10), the statue of 
quite a young girl, whose half-way state between girlhood and 
womanhood is seen in her small breasts and her charmingly self- 
conscious dignity. Just as her hair is neat and trim, so her dress has no 
elaborate folds, but hangs closely round her body. We may compare 
with her a somewhat later figure, ‘Acropolis 686’ (see Plate 14), 
where the face has much more character, partly because the sculptor 
is more cxpcricnccxl, partly because the girl herself is a little older, 
and the dress, whose pleats and folds are carved in more detail, ac¬ 
cords well with her appearance. Greek female figures present a 
counterpart to mak^ in (anbodying th<; (essential qualities of their sex 
as the Gre(;ks saw tiuun, and they arc presented in this way because it 
was thought to reveal what was most characteristic and most dis¬ 
tinctive in them. 

In contrast with human beings, animals can hardly be given a dis¬ 
tinction which shows their kinship with the gods, but the Greeks were 
so well acquainted and passed so much time with them that they 
knew them as they really are without any false or idealizing sentiment. 
The horse was part of their daily life, but since it had a special pres¬ 
tige in racing and might be regarded as most itself on the race-course, 
images of horses take note of this and show light, wiry, well-built 
animals, eager to move and lifting their legs gaily and confidently 
(see Plates 37a, 42). Dogs were bred not for show but for use, and may 
seem gaunt and bony in comparison with more languid breeds, but 
there is a reserve of strength in them, whether they lie watchfully at 
rest, or scratch themselves with abandoned self-indulgence, or go to 
their tasks with a will (see Plates izb, 47c, 2U). Animals less subser¬ 
vient to man reveal their independent spirit, like bulls, which plunge 
or butt (see Plates 47fl, 48A), or goats, which with ungainly obstinacy 
fall or lie down or wait for something to happen (see Plates 43a, b, c). 
Wild animals like the lion, which was not at all familiar and tended in 
archaic art to become a fabulous monster, show their self-sufficiency 
when they lie at rest and their deadly attack when they go into action 
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(see Plates lun, 16, 2oh). The hoar he no loss fonnidahlc and 

was certainly bettor known, whcdlicr on lluirnn orstandin/f at bay (sec 
Plate 46^). Ill contrast with him the wild dem- is a,II grata; a,ml g(;iiitle- 
ness, standing surprised at some unexpe<;t(;d sight or browsing quietly 
in peace (see Plates 44, 4(k). Animals might be Iritauls or Itxis of 
man, but in cither case they were v<;ry much tli<;mst:lv(;s, and liad 
their own personalities, which tliey rcveahal in n;st or action. 'J’hcy 
were not to be interpreted by any ‘pathetic fallacy’, which ascribed 
human feelings to them, and the artist’s task was to <;atch what was 
most characteristic in them and to show them in their <;sscntial 
nature. 

The same thing could hardly be done liir tin; monst(;rs of whom 
Greek legend had a fair stock. In dealing with fluan dej)(;ndence on 
nature was something of a hindrance, sinci; it did not allow artists to 
draw too boldly on their fancy. So th(;y compoun(l(;(l th(;ir monst(;rs 
as best they could from natural sourc(;s. Some(inH;s, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, the task was too much llir them, 'i'ln; chima<;ra, lor instance, 
which was a lion in front, a goat in th<; middb;, a,ml a, snake; b<;hind, 
may sound well enough in Homer’s poetry, but b<;com(;s a bsurd when 
it is visualized. Monsters in general dep(;nd Ihr (h(;ir Jiorror on b<;ing 
vague and dimly conceived and are usually im;n<;ctiv(; in any art 
which insists on making them realistic. Suc.h a cr(;atur(; as (he Gorgon, 
which was believed to turn men into stom; by its im;r(; look, c-an m;v(;r 
be adequately portrayed by human hands, ami though Greek Gor- 
gons indeed make ugly grimaces (see Plat(;s 1 nD, 27), they liardly 
freeze the blood. The Sphinx, which was once an (;mblcm of d(;ath, 
loses its inscrutable fearsomencss when, as tin; national symbol of 
Naxos, it sits, a dignified and almost friendly figure, on the top of a 
pillar at Delphi (see Plate 8). The old ‘Tricorpor’, or snake with 
three human heads, is less frightening than friendly in the gravity of 
his smiles and the stylish spirals of his tail (see Plate ixa). Centaurs, 
who were partly men and partly horse, present a more interesting 
ca.se. In archaic art the human side is emphasized, and they are men 
with a horse’s body and hind legs (see Plate 45a). As such they have an 
uncouth charm and recall the admirable Chiron, who was the school¬ 
master of Achilles. Later the animal side became more prominent, 
when only their trunks and heads are human, and they have a savage 
animality as they fight with the ferocity of wild beasts and the cun- 
mng of men (see Plate 29). The winged horse, Pegasus, was never 
intended to be fearsome, and artists took the opportunity to create a 
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swift, elegant cniatun^, wluilber he. gallops over the ground and wears 
his wings as ornairunits, or earacoles before ascending into the sky (sec 
Platens 'Am, yjBa). Monsttxs fell rath<;r outside the orbit of Greek art be¬ 
cause tluar (tssential natur(! was not easy to grasp or portray. Tradi¬ 
tion insisUxl that they should have their place with gods and heroes, 
but they belonged to an (iarlier world, for which they had indeed 
some relevance, and meant little to a later age which concentrated 
on gods and on men made in the image of gods. 

The forms of Greek painting and sculpture, like those of Greek 
poetry, were largely dictated by external and sometimes irrelevant 
considerations. The wonderfully accomplished art of painting scenes 
on vases was necessarily circumscribed by their shape, which was in 
its turn determined by their function. A bowl or ajar or a plate or a 
jug offered different spaces for the artist’s use, and each presented its 
own problems. Sculpture had a like problem when it was used for the 
decoration of buildings in pediments, metopes, and friezes. It was no 
easy matter to fit a group of figures into an isosceles triangle with 
acute angles at the base, and the first pediments show that the artists 
had not fully resolved the difficulties. In the archaic pediment from 
Corfu the figures in the corners are a little awkward, but the artist 
has already seen the possibilities of the form when he sets his gigantic 
Gorgon in the middle and makes her dominate the scene (see Plate 
27). This solution was taken up by other sculptors, whether in pro¬ 
viding two figures to hold the centre, like Apollo and Heracles on the 
Siphnian Treasury (see Plate i^), or a single figure, like Apollo at 
Olympia (see Plate 31). Once this was done, it was a matter of no 
great difficulty to fill the corners with prone figures and to complete 
the ascending scale of height with other figures sitting or kneeling. 
The triangular frame,imposed its demands on sculptors, but did not 
prevent them from making a good use of it. The metope, being a 
square, meant that a simple, self-contained design was almost in¬ 
dispensable. The earliest metopes, like those from Temple C at 
Selinus, conform to their architectural background by using straight 
lines with considerable effect, as in the scene of Heracles and the 
Cercopes (see Plate 23), which is nearly all perpendicular fines and 
right angles, while the metopes of Olympia, notably those of Heracles 
holding the sky or battling with the Cretan bull (see Plates 24-5), 
show how the artist takes advantage of his frame to create a well- 
balanced and self-sufficient pattern. The frieze, on the contrary, 
allowed so much freedom that the question was rather how to make 
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the best use ofit. lii tlx; Sipliiiiaii 'I'reasiiry (he seul|)(or varies Jiis de- 
sif?n by comljinhig a tumultuous S(;(;n<; orbat(l(; with f:ea,((;(l fianres of 
the gods, and the same happy e.ombiiialiou a,p|)(;a,rs on the l’a.fth(;non 
where the hurmui ligures at a ualioual feslival an; vari<;d by the; gods 
sitting on their thrones (s(;e PhUc; ijti). 'I'lx; essential fpiality oCa hioze 
is its continuity, but tin's must not be allowc'd to Ix'c.onx; inonotojioiis. 
Not only must dillerent kinds of action be displayed, but, while each 
scene must have its own diaract(;r and (;oinpl(;(cn(;ss, it must Jit into 
the general sequence to which it b(;lorigs. J'ivcm h(;r(; lib(;rty is con¬ 
trolled and made part of 4I mast(;ring plan* Xn se.ulpturt;, as m po(;try 
the existence of certain Jbnns was not a hindrane(; but an ins])iration! 
It told the artists within what limits th(;y had to work and fired them 
to make a new and distinguish(;d use of th(;in. 

Painting and sculpture diJFer from po(;try in (lx; inif)orta,nt point 
that they have no conn(;xion wil.h music or datx'.ing. lUit rhythm 
played so large a part in the Cj(re(;k consciousness (.ba,t it (;ould not 
fail to make some appcaranc-i; in tin; visual arts. *J.'hough th<;y could 
not move, they could at least embody rhythmi(;a,l el(;men(s in their 
fundamental patterns, and it was charact(;ristic of (lx; (>r<;(;ks, who 
associated music with mathematics, that (his rhydim should beJbund 
in what may be called a geometrical f()un(latiou iu (l(;sigu. If tlu' fol¬ 
lowers of Pythagoras sought an ultimate reality in numbers and 
thought that even .such matters a.s tlx; sc.aJt; of £;olours (;au be ex¬ 
plained by them, most Greeks had a natural feeling fi)r tlx;ir n(;atnes3 
and clarity. In creating works of art Greek sculptors, jiainters, and 
architects seem often to have been dominat<;d by a s(;nse of geo¬ 
metrical pattern and order. Tliis was, as we might expec.t, nxjst ob¬ 
vious in architecture. If tradition insisted that tlx; d(;.sign of a temple 
must be simple, the desire for geometrical order dictat(;d that a rect¬ 
angular design should be maintained at all costs, and that if variation 
was needed, it should be secured by the inclusion or addition of other 
rectangles. Level sites for temples are not easy to find in Greece, but 
instead of accommodating their buildings to the terrain, the Greeks 
made the terrain suit the buildings by levelling it to take them in their 
full regularity, as if anything else would interfere with their essential 
nature. Even the Propylaea at Athens, which is a secular building 
on a steep slope, makes few concessions to it and asserts its majestic 
and orderly mass over the irregular rock (see Plate 3^). This was in¬ 
deed appropriate to an art which relied for its first appeal on the use 
of straight hnes. If the main plan was oblong, the roof, with its low 
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pitch, meant th<; construction at cither end of a pediment with acute 
anfd^^'S !ir>d an obtuse angle at the top. The variations on 

this seven; ])lan wi:re provided by jiillars. If once these were no more 
than wooden pro[)S, they soon (hwcloped a marked character. They 
were tubular, tap(;ring, and llutc;d perpendicularly, and though they 
did not in fac.t taper r(;gularly, they were made to look as if they did 
by a swelling in the shaft which deceives and satisfies the eye. The 
triumphant step in their career was when they were promoted from 
being used only in porches to forming an essential feature of the whole 
exterior, as they are in the Parthenon, between the horizontal lines 
of the foundation below and of the architrave above (see Plate 3a). 
This means that a Greek temple is equally satisfying if we look at it 
horizontally or vertically. In the first case the unity of design depends 
on the firm use of straight lines which plant the building on the land¬ 
scape and stress their difference from it in their severe simplicity; in 
the second case the pillars take the eye upward and give the impres¬ 
sion of a mass rising majestically from the earth. Circles and straight 
lines arc brought together with the precision of a problem in geo¬ 
metry, and, though they are kept distinct, their combination gives a 
unique character to Greek architecture. 

This architecture is functional in the sense that it does just what it 
is required to do. So far from pretending that it is anything else than 
it is, a Greek temple proclaims itself from miles away. But this does 
not mean that the Greeks eschewed decoration. They were indeed 
careful to exclude it from the more strictly functional parts of a 
building, but they favoured it elsewhere. The pediments, the metopes, 
and the inner wall were all made to carry sculpture in the round or in 
relief. But the sculpture is not allowed to interfere with the essential 
dominance of lines and curves. The only compromise is in the capi¬ 
tals of pillars, which, whether Doric or Ionic, allow not indeed de¬ 
coration but at least a concession to the alliance of different kinds of 
line in their use of flat curves or volutes. How important this fidelity 
to line was can be seen from the few cases where it is not observed, 
notably in the invention of Caryatids, or female figures, who act as 
pillars to support the pediment of the porch in the Siphnian Treasury 
at Delphi and the architrave in the shrine of Erechtheus at Athens 
(see Plate 5). However admirable they may be in themselves, they 
spoil the abstract purity of the design by introducing an alien and 
discordant element. If mathematical designs and human shapes were 
to be combined successfully, it was not by such means as this. A 
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closer and more subtle; coinbinalioii was iH;(;(;sf;a.ry, and was found in 
painting and sculpture. 

In its beginnings (;r(;ck painting, wbieli survives (;ln(;(Iy on vas(;s 
resembles ardiiteetiire in being literally g<;oine(rie,al. 'I'ln; ground Is 
covered with parallel lin(;s, sfiuar(;s, key-()att(;nis, swastikas, eirel(;s 
and seini-eircles. When c. boo no rudimentary figures appear, tliey 
have triangular bodies and lit Iiaj)pily into tlie abstract patterns 
around them, as on the gr<;at vas(; from the ,1 iijjylon at Alberis, where 
the dead man and his mourners are all straight lines and' sharp 
corners (see Plate 5*^'^)* It was indeed a s(;nsalional move wh<;n the 
Greeks took to delineating natural, and esi)eeially human, l()rms, and 
it might seem to indicate a revolution in their outlook. But th(;y re¬ 
duced the presentation oi human ligur(;s to an ord<;r in which g(;o- 
metry still had a place. Though purely geom(;tri(;al patterns become 
much rarer from the seventli century onwards, figur(;s arc disposed 
with an eye to balance and or(l(;r. At its simpl(;st this may m(;an no 
more tlian a row of vertical figures at r(;gula,r intervals, like a row of 
gods and goddesses hurrying to .some; Olympian gatlniring (sec; Plate 
52). This can be varied by cutting the; V(;rti(:al lim;s by a liorizontal, 
either at the top, as wli<;n a dc:acl warrior is home Ijy limr m(;n (see 
Plate 51 a), or in the middle;, as whc;n Dawn c;arri(;s the body ofMcan- 
non (see Plate ^U). Straight linc;s can he div(;rsili<;d, as in archi¬ 
tecture, by circles, as on a plate from Rhocl(;s, wh<;r(; the; two round 
shields of warriors balance each other in tlic; inicldlc; and tl)(;ir c;r(;ct 
forms provide a vertical balance outside (see Plate 50/;). Oircular 
plates inspired a happy use ol circular or conc;c;ntric; cl(;8igns, as when 
Dionysus, sailing in a ship, is surround(;d by lish (sec; Plat<;s 51/;, 53/;), 
or Aphrodite rides on a swan (sec Plate Qia). Such fundamentai 
patterns could vary from extreme simplicity to a complicated balance 
0 triangles and circles, but in nearly all Greek painting we can dis- 
cern under the lively forms of men or animals a geometrical skeleton 
t rough which the design acquires a special neatness and balance 
and satisfies the Greek desire for an intelligible, dominating order. 

This sense of order owed much to a sense of space. Just as the 
figures of geometry exist isolated in space and reveal their shapes in 
the absence of competition, so Greek design often isolates figures of 
against an empty background and fixes our un- 
dwided attention on them in their completeness. This may have been 
stimu ated by the Greek landscape, in which natural features, like 
mountains and islands, stand alone in clear outline against the sky 
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and can be seen in full contour and perspective. The physical con¬ 
figuration of Greece tends to isolate the main elements in their in¬ 
dividuality of shape and height, and an eye trained on them would 
naturally seek to do something similar in art. Just as a lack of open 
vistas in lands thick with tangled vegetation may account for the 
crowded character of Mayan or Khmer sculpture, which reflects the 
forest or the jungle in its pullulating pressure, so conversely in Greece 
open spaces and differences of elevation promote a desire to set an 
object against an empty background. Greek coins, which display 
local gods or emblems, not only aim at depth by the use of full relief 
but place their subjects neatly in a circular frame with a separating 
space between them and it, and this gives its own distinction to 
Pegasus or an ear of corn or an octopus or a sepia or a crab (see 
Plate 48a, b, c, e, i ). So too gems naturally wish to make the most of 
what is engraved on them and use space to fix our gaze on a goose or a 
heron in the air or a dolphin in the sea (see Plates 45^, 47^, d). Though 
vases sometimes reflect large-scale painting in depicting complex or 
crowded scenes, at other times they give a special emphasis to a theme 
by setting it against an empty background, as when Heracles, carry¬ 
ing off the Delphic tripod, strides majestically alone in full possession 
of it (see Plate 57), or a maiden, playing the lyre, sits happily by her¬ 
self (sec Plate 63a). The design is concentrated in the single figure, 
and the surrounding emptiness stresses its individuality. It needs 
nothing to complete it and lives splendidly in its own right. 

The Greek landscape also disposes its features in natural patterns 
in relation to one another. Mountains are separated by valleys or the 
sea; promontories balance one another before bays or inlets, but the 
sky and the sea keep them apart and allow to each its own character. 
Space provides the means by which a complex scheme is held to¬ 
gether, and from this artists learned the value of space in their own 
designs. They saw that horror vacui had no terrors so long as they made 
a nice use of empty intervals between their different figures. This was 
particularly natural and appropriate for figures out of doors. So 
much of Greek life was passed in the open, and so many subjects, 
whether heroic or athletic, imply room for movement that artists 
could not fail to take notice of it and turn it to their own ends. Even 
early in the sixth century, when sculpture was still experimenting 
with new designs, and there was a tendency to crowd the allotted 
ground with figures, the Siphnian frieze uses empty intervals to sug¬ 
gest the passage to and fro across a busy battlefield (see Plates 34-5), 
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and when classical art brought a gnuilcr (hxidoin and (iconoiny, S])acc 
was exploited rnon; dramatically and nion^ itig(mi()u,sly. When on a 
vase a young man holds two horses (s(;<; Plate (Jk; intervals In;- 
tween them suggest that they are in a fi(;ld, and this makes die (igi4r(;s 
complete and separate and yet subordina,te (o a single design. When 
young men jumj) over a stick (sec Plate r/i/i), the isolation of their 
bodies both marks the various stages of their sport and stresses that 
they are all concerned with the same thing. When this teehniqiie is 
applied to marble relic/s, it creates many openings fiir a hapjiy 
balance, as on a statue-base from Athens young men play ball (see 
Plate igi). Each of them has his own part to jjlay, and is diderenti- 
ated by the pose of his head and arms and legs, but they are all 
brought together by a rhythm which makes full use of the intervals 
between them. In this the organizing rniml of the sculptor is well 
aware of the formal patterns to be uniUxl in a single design which 
holds and transcends them. Anatomy and geometry arc liised into 
one, and each docs something for the other. 

The Greeks probed this question and tried to clarify it by looking 
for mathematical proportions, which governed visual works of art. 
Though their answers arc not linal, they throw light on Greek 
aesthetic theories. Writing about art in tin; third century ad the 
philosopher Plotinus says: ‘The general oijinion, I may say, is that it 
is the interrelation of parts with one another, and with the whole, to¬ 
gether with the additional element ol good ef)lour, which, constitutes 
beauty as perceived by the eye; in other words, that beauty in visible 
things, as in everything else, consists of symmetry and proi)ortiori.’ 
This theory goes back, probably through Plato, to at least the middle 
of the fifth century. The importance of proportion is clearest in archi¬ 
tecture, where buildings like the Parthenon or the temple of Apollo 
at Bassae seem to be based on the ‘golden section’, that is the division 
of a line in extreme and mean ratio. This means not that architects 
worked a priori from a preconceived theory, but that they deduced 
conclusions from practice and applied them as rules. In architectiire 
this is easy enough, but it is more remarkable that something of the 
same kind was applied to sculpture. When Polyclitus wrote his 
manual. The Canon, he said: ‘Beauty consists in the proportion not of 
the elements but of the parts, that is to say, of finger to finger, and of 
all the fingers to the palm, and of these to the forearm, and of the 
forearm to the upper arm, and of all parts to each other.’ » Though 
Polychtus does not, in his surviving words, say what proportion is re- 
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quif(;(l, and Uiouf»h ihc lac.k of any authentic works by him prevents 
us from t(;s(ing what Ik; ui(;ans from liis own practice, it is clear that 
ho attaoliocl importanoo to his view that beauty lies in proportion. It 
was no gr(;at stc^p to (ixaJt this to molaphysics and to claim, as Plato 
did, that the universe itself is built on geometrical proportions.® Such 
a notion would luslp to e.xplain what is otherwise inexplicable in art 
and relate it to the scheme of things. But though this notion endured, 
and though proportion was always important in Greek art, it does 
not explain everything. Beyond it lies the appeal of the actual works 
both in detail and as wholes, and this eludes any explanation by 
proportion alone. 

The Greeks felt this, and that is why perhaps they maintained to a 
late date an early, almost animistic idea that statues are in some sense 
alive. Myth sanctilied this in stories that Hephaestus and Dae¬ 
dalus made images which moved of their own accord, and this 
embodies tin; b<;lief that the image, for instance, on a man’s tomb 
was somehow the man himself. That is why inscriptions not uncom¬ 
monly m!ik(! the image speak in the first person. To simple people 
this may w(;ll have meant something; for it had analogies in statues 
of the gods whi(^h were thought to incarnate their living presences, 
and it was su])ported by the fc(;ling that an image of a dead man must 
be more than a mere j)i(x;c of stone or metal. Yet most men would 
find it hard to believe that a statue or a picture was really alive in the 
same sense as the man whom it represented. Democritus went to the 
point when he said that ‘images are a bright spectacle in their cloth¬ 
ing but heartless’,1^ and when Aeschylus tells of the stricken solitude 
of Menelaus when he is abandoned by Helen, he knows that statues 
are a poor substitute for the living beauty: 

The grace of shapely statues 
Is hateful to her husband, 

And in the eyes’ starvation 
All love drifts away.^® 

Socrates applied a similar criticism to painting, when he complained 
that it was unable to take part in that art of conversation to which he 
gave his life: ‘Its offspring stand like living things, but if you ask them 
a question, they are wonderfully and completely silent.’ The old 
view broke down because it failed to satisfy the affections, and its 
failure prompted a revival of the view that art is after all no more 
than an imitation of reality, and this received a new meaning as art 
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became more nutiiraiislie. 'riuil. il, did ihX answer (wery (|n(^sdo^ is 
clear from die paiaLer darrliasiiis, wlio, on beinj^ asked by Soerut<>s if 
he could paint an iaiilalion of die soul, replied; ‘How ean i(, he imi¬ 
tated, since it has luatlaa- shape nor colour . . . and is not visilile at 
all?’ “ His point is (hat imitation is not (;nonp;h a,nd (hat a man’s siiiil 
or personality ean he suantsted only (.hron|,di tin; way in whieli his 
features are repn;sent(;d. Yet the nolion (hat art is imitation had 
enough truth to win adherents, and it is signili(;ant that Aristotle 
adopted it when, in cleserihing tr.agedy. In; argued from an analogy 
in the visual arts; ‘Though the ol)jeets themsidvi^s may he painful to 
see, we delight to look at the most realistic n^pmsmUalions of thmn 
the forms of the lowest animtils, liir instance, and of dead bodies.’ 
There is truth in this, but it is not the whole truth, and we h(;gin to 
see its limitations when Aristotle goes on to say that our pleasure in 
art consists of recognizing that a picture is of sindi-and-sueh a person. 
This may be a legitimate pleasure, hut it is not tin; only or tin; chief 
pleasure which art has to give;. Nor would most (;r(;(;k s<;nlptors and 
painters have agreed witJi him. J)(;spit(; a,II (h(;ir desin; lo r<;pr(;s(;ru a 
subject faithfully, they song)it always som(;thing beyond m(;re imita¬ 
tion of the transitory self. 

This approach not only i)rovid(;d (;re<;k art with tin; limits in which 
it worked and kcjptitfrom being pnr(;ly g(;oitu:trical, but also provided 
it with an aim. This aim was to pres(;nt its snhj<;c.(s in dK;ir <;ss(;ntial 
nature, in their timeless e.ssence. If it fell short of r<;:dity by h(;ing un¬ 
able to make them speak or stir air(;ction, at ](;ast it traiisc(;ndecl the 
transitory world of sensations by catching something perman(;nt and 
essential. If its works were not alive, at least th<;y sugg(;st(;(l a, life more 
real than that of mortal men, and if they were hcartl(;ss, that was be¬ 
cause even the affections can be transc(;ndcd in som<;t]nng larger and 
wider than themselves. The Greeks d(;lightcd in works of art, but saw 
in t cm not so much nn extension of the livirifj sceru; for its own sake as 
a connexion between it and something elsi;. It appealed to their de¬ 
sire to find an abiding reality behind the gifts of the senses. This 
reality was not separate from its appearances, but could itself be 
nown only in and through them and gave to them their special 
character and power. Artists sought to catch and express the essential 
nature of a subject, whether divine or human, high or humble, tragic 
or conwial, heroic or salacious, because they felt that the conviction 
ot the beautiful which came to them in inexplicable and inspiring 
visitations was derived from a higher order of being and must be 
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treated with a full awareness of its haunting and possessing presence. 
For this reason they presented in a special way what they saw, strip¬ 
ping it of its trivial or confusing accessories and concentrating on its 
inner strength and central being, which itself belonged to the central 
being of things. If the Clrccks saw their gods in the glorified likeness 
of men, it was a tribute to those qualities by which the gods could be 
known and understood, and, conversely, when they tried to see men 
in their most abiding and most characteristic qualities, it was a tri¬ 
bute to their kinship with the unchanging gods. It was this sense of a 
connexion between the seen and the unseen, between the accidental 
and the essential, between the transitory and the permanent, which 
provided Greek art with a guiding ideal and a welcome discipline 
and ennobled it with an exalted detachment and a consistent, self- 
contained harmony. 

This outlook made Greek art what it is and accounts alike for its 
special qualities and for its lack of much that we like and admire in 
the art of other peoples. In its archaic and classical periods its most 
marked ciiaractcTistic is tli:i,t, though it is always concerned with the 
search for l)eauty, it mak(^s this familiar and at home in its presenta¬ 
tion of it. 'i'luT<; is nothing alien or violent or unapproachable in its 
visions of gods and lu!ro(;s. 'I'hey arc related to the known world and, 
even if they are noblcT than anything in it, they have somehow a 
place in it and seem to belong to it. So far from making us feel that 
there is a gap between things as we see them and as they really are, 
Greek art insists that they are one, that each stresses the nature of the 
other in a single unity, which reflects a complete and single world. 
To make its creations fit into the common scene, it takes endless pains 
to make them real in their own way. Nothing must be shirked or 
skimped. The folds of the dress of the Delphic charioteer may not be 
visible inside his chariot, but they must none the less be modelled 
with a full and faithful sense of their quality; the figures on the pedi¬ 
ments of the Parthenon are seen only from one side and from some 
distance below, but they too must be shaped fully and carefiilly in the 
round. To the eye it is shape that counts far more than anything else, 
and every shape, whether in main design or in small detail, must have 
its own character and its own significance. To make concessions to 
realism, in the sense of depicting things for their more obvious but 
not more essential qualities, may mean that the sense of shape is lost 
or spoiled, that our attention is drawn to some petty triviality instead 
of to what really matters in the pose of a limb or the muscle of a body. 
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In their later days llu; (Jnaiks a.(,(ciii|)(cd a dra,ma,lic. reulisin, but in 
such works as the I’aniese Bull or (he I,a,o(;ooii, we uiis;; (lu; hariiionv 
which belongs to earlier woi'k ju,s(. hee.aiise i( makes (sich part spcsik 
for itself without chiimiug aiiydiiug at llu; <;xpeii::(; of (he n;st. 'fhe 
later realism is far removeal from (Ik; air of n;a.li(y which w<; had in 
classical art; it is more sensational, more; viohait, more unixstraiiu'd 
And just lor this reason it niiss(>s the majes(y and (he Bala,nee wlucli 
come from not trying to say too niueh hut allowing (Ik; <h;sign to sug¬ 
gest an inlinitudn of possibilities through (he hiiKs which U gives of 
them. Just as Greek poetry aehiev(;s some o( i(s most impressive; re¬ 
sults by saying almost the least that e,an lx; said on a, sul)j(;(;t, so Greek 
painting and sculpture practis(; a similar (;(;onomy a,nd restraint, and 
seem to go out of their way to ])n;v<;ut us from lx;inf-,' (roubh;d by hav¬ 
ing to absorb more than we can with ease, and eomli)rt. If the real 
reason for this was a desire to dei)iet living b(;iiigs in (h(;ir (;ssential 
nature, its result was an art which can appeal (o almost (;v(;ryon(; in 
its simplicity and candour. Ind<;(;d, just lx;ea,us(; the Gtreks saw 
things in this way, they achieved a style which is, in (lx; b(;st s(;nse of 
the word, grand, in that it makers no <;on(;(;ssions to vulgar s<'nsa(ion 
and concentrates on purity of line; and signifi(;a,tx;<; of shap*;. 

The Greeks were not a nation of a,rlis(s, still less of :icsth(;tes, and 
the reason for this was larg(;]y that tlx; arts played so larg(; and so 
accepted a part in their ]iv(;s that th(;y did not l(;(;l any eairio apolo¬ 
gize for them or to take up a deliuisiw; position about them. If the 
artist was a craftsman, he was also a (;iti.z(!n, who took his part in 
civic Ufe and carried out his national tasks. 1 Ic; put inUj his art his own 
vision of things, but he shaped this, uneons(.;iously and instinctively, 
by living among other men whose; ideas and tast(;s lx; shared and 
whose support encouraged him in his work, i lls aim wa.s not so much 
to show his originality and dilfercncc from other artists as to display 
his skill in doing the kind of thing that tlu;y did Imt lu; hoped to do 
better.^ He was bound by many conventions, by religious propriety, 
by social manners, by artistic rules of balance and proportion. Yet in 
these he found not a handicap but a help. Since he knew so well with¬ 
in what limits he had to work and was not troubled by having to 
evolve too many new expedients, he had time to perfect his own 
technique and to make the most of his given task. The rapid develop¬ 
ment of Greek art must of course have owed much to the originality 
of Its artists, but there is no reason to think that they sought to be very 
ongmal. Their advance was rather a matter of solving problems as 
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3- b. The Propylaca, Athens. Built in about 435 bc by the architect Mnesicles. 








































5- Porch of the Erechtheum on the Acropolis, Athens. 421-407 bc. 






(>. Marble kouros froin Sunimn, Early 
bill centiiry Be. Larg(‘r than life size. 
National Musemn, Athens, 















Marble kouros from Melos. 
Second quarter of the 6th 
century bg. Larger than life 
size. National Museum^ Athens, 


8 . Marble sphinx on top of a column, Naxian work. About 


575-5^0 «(■!. Delphi 







g. Marble man carrying a calf, ‘^Moscophoros’, dedicated by (Rli)onbos 
on the Acropolis. Mid-6th century bc. Life size. Acropolis Museum^ Athens. 






Marble female figure, 'Acropolis 
the hair and dress. Third quarter 
Acropolis Museum, Athens. 


^79 j with traces of colouring on 
of the 6th century no. Life slzc^. 













a, Linii(‘sU)ii(‘ tlirc god, ‘Tricorpor’, from the right-hand part 

of tfH‘ p(‘diin<*nl ol'llut lernph^ on the Acropolis. Middle of the 6th 
century ltd. I.argt^r than life. Acropolis Museum, 










a. Rcr iaing li,.u, in li,u<-,slo,ic, fro,,, IVnicIioni near Oorinil.. 

Xr ; Mi.lcll.- nr ||„. nil, m.lui-v H„. IJIi- 

^Ny (mLsbcm aiypolM:, Cojwnluwni. 



BC^I ^i.sland rniyl,lc. S.-coacI l.airoflla. (ill, crmury 

BC. L,le sKe. Aro/w& Afm, Alkem. < < »luiy 





















Marble head, Hhe l)lond boy’. About 480 bg. Acropolis Museum, Athens. 

















17* Hn)nz(‘ slJiliK* ()IV.(*us (or FoHiclori) from th(* s(‘a off Arternision. The 
(‘y(‘s a,0(1 (1 h‘ tluioderholt in ih(^ right hand ar(‘ missing. Al)out 470-“ 
4()0 It(2. I>ar’y;er (han Ihi* size*. Malional Mmeiirn^ Athens. 









iB. Bronze charioteer, part of'a chariot- 
group made for the royal Syracusan 
house of .Deinornenes. About 470 bg. 
Life size. Delphi Museum, 














If), Marl)l(: I’clirrj on a, slaiuobasCj of young men with a cat and dog. 
Al)out 510.500 HO. Malional Museum, Athens, 



19. b. Young men playing at ball, on another side of the same statue-base. 



19. c. Marble relief, on a statue-base, of young men playing at hockey. 
About 5i0'“500 BO. National Museum, Athens, 



















(,(Klclc,ss rising (Voin, o.’ Irr'ing (|ip,„.<| i„(„, IWrrn (lu- 

back of the i.„(l<,viHi 'I’hmnc’. Sicilian ni'Honlli Ilalian. Aboul / 
Museo jVn.zmial.t', Ruuu'. 
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21. Marble relief of Orpheus, Eurydice and Hermes. A late copy of a work 
of the late 5th century nc3. Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


opposrn?:: 

20. b. Blue-veined marble relief of a lion attacking a bull. About 460- 
450 BC. Louvre^ Paris. 




















Limestone metope of Heracles and the Cercopes, from Temple C 
Selinus. About 550- 540 no. Palermo Museum. 




24- Marble metope from the temple 
the sky while Athene helps him 
About 460 Bc, Olympia Museum, 




OIyrri])iii. I l(;nu:I(;s supports 
rings iurn tlu^ golden apples. 




















MarbU; rru^tope orHcracles subduing the Cretan Bull, from the 
of Zeus at Olympia. About 460 bc. Louvre, Paris. 





















27- Ciorp^'ou from tint pcdinu^nt oftlu' ic.mplc of Artemis in Corfu 

(Coreyra). I.argca’ lliari lile Karly Gth CTiitury uo. 


pposite: 

6. a. Bronze relief, on a tripod, of Bellerophon on Pegasus. Third quarter 
of the 6th century. James Loeb Collection in the Glypothek, Munich, 

b. IJmestone metope of Artemis killing Actaeon, from Temple E at 
Sclinus. Second quarter of the 5th century bg. Palermo Museum. 







28. Marble figure of Athene killing a gian(, fi’oin the pedimcaiL of the 
Hekatompedon at Athen.s. Late (ith e.entury ao. Lurger'than life .six( 
Acropolis Museum, Athens. 




















Womiui slrugf-iing with a Ccniaur, from the west pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. About 4(io no. Larger than life size. 

Olympia Museum. 


30. a. Marble recAimbent warrior (restored) from IIk* (^asl pediiruajt of the 
temple of Athene Aphaia on Aegina. Early f)th (uaiUiry hc. Life size. 
Glypolhek, Munich. 



30. b. Prone Lapith, from the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. About 460 b(j. I.arger than life size. Olympia Museum. 













'31. Marble Apollo, central figure from the west pediment of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. About 460 bo. Larger than life size. Olympia 

Museum. 













































































36. S(!atccl frod.s, on a marble I'ric/e Irom (lie I’arlhenon at Athen.s. 447 
432 »c:. Ill orijrlnal jio.sition. 


OPI^OSITE: 

37. a. rn.cn on horsel)ack, on a marble (rieze from the Parthenon 

at Athens. 447-432 nc. In original position. 

b. Water-carriers, Irom the same. In original position. 
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39. Marble grave-sloru; of a warrior. Early 5th century bc. Naiional Museum, Athens. 


Om“»OSITE: 


38. Left: a. Marble grav(vstone of Aristion, by Arislocles. About 510 bg 

Right: b. Marbh; gravostonc; of a young naan with a small girl. About 55 53 

Meiropolilan Museum., New Turk. 




40. a. Marl)l(‘ f>’rav(vs(.()ric of an old man hand¬ 
ing a, cicada to a dog, by Alxcinor, from 
()rchoin(‘nns. f^arly 5th (xtntiiry na. .National 

Museum^ Athens, 

h. Marble gra,vc-ston(; of a girl with pigeons. 
About 4()o 450 HO, .National Museum,^ Athens. 






















42. Bronze statuette of a horse. About 4B0 470 jtc. Malropolilan Museum, Mew nrk. 


opposite: 

43 - Bronze statuette of a goat falling on its forc-Icgs, from Dodona. 
fiarly 5th century nc. Slaalliches Museum, Berlin. 

b Statuette of a goat resting. Early 5th century bc. BrUish Museum, 

London, 

c. Bronze statuette of a goat standing. About 460 450 no. Museum of 
hue Arts, Boston. 

































B c Late 5th centi 

Boston. (approx, twice actual size). Museum of Fine A, 

\on^T. ^ g«ti. Early 4th century b«. 27 rr 

long (approx. tw:ce actual size). Metropolitan M„, jL Tori 















a 




47. a. Plunging biillj on a chalcedony gem. About 400 bc. 23 mm long 
(one half larger than actual size). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
h. Flying goose, on an onyx gem. Second half of the 5th century bc. 
(Approx, twice actual size.) British Museum, London. 

c. Dog scratching himself, on a carnelian gem. About 475""450 bc. 
12 mm long (approx, twice actual size). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

d. Dolphin, on a chalcedony gem. Second half of the 5th century bc. 
35 mm long (slightly enlarged). Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


40. a, Pcg’a.siis on a coin o( (Jorinili, (Ith ccninry iica Aclnal .si/a* Hriihh 
Museum^ Londoru 

Octopus on a, coin of Erotria. About; 511 490 ao. Actual .si/a*, 
Bnlish Museunij London, 

c. ciral) Ot) a (:<)in oCA<T;if-:a,s. ,Sc(!on(I (juarlcr ((('(lie ^(li (•ciiliiry kc. 

Actual si/(‘. British JVhiseiun, London, 

(l. Nymph’s hreuh siiri-outKlcd by lish, oti a coin oCSyraciisc. Soon alter 
4I50 11(1. Actual size. Hnlt.slt A'hisaiiii, London, 



48. ('. a coin of Korcsia, (icos. I'ind ol'thcdll) ccidnry no. Act iud 

.si/(‘. British ALnsawn,, London, 

r Marsh tortoise on a coin orAcgina. About 404 375 „(:. Actual size. 

British Musewn., I Mid on. 






8. Posidon ^th trident on a coin of Posidonia. Actual size. 6th century 

B G, British Museum^ London, ^ 

h. Bull on a coin ol'Sybaris. 6th century j. 0. Actual .size. Briluh Mimum 

London, ’ 

R Metapontum. About 500 ac. Actual size. 

British Museum, London, 
















. Bronze crater, possibly of Peloponnesian origin. 6th century bc. At Vix, France 
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5<>- a. lMni<M';i.l s(:(‘i)(' on a \m'ij;r (i(‘()in<‘(ri(‘ a-inpliora,, ()lh 8lli (•crrUir 




y IK!. Malimid Muxeurn, Atk 
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50. b. Warriors fighting over a dead body, on a Rhodian plal 
7 th century bc. British Museum, London. 


































52. Priatti and IIcrnK's Icadiiifr Ilctra, Allicnc, and A[>lirodiln to Farix, on 
a Pontic amphora. Second hall ol (he (idi ecntnry itc. (ilyfiolhck, 

Munich, ' * 









a, Iiir‘<l-n<’Ml<*r in ;t (r(‘c, on an Attk>l()ni(: howl, harly 6th century. 
L(riam\ Paris'. 



53. i. DU,ny.m in a ship, on a cup by Exekias. Third quarter of the 6.h 

century nc. Slaatliches Museum, Berlin. 





54- Young men listening to a lyre-player, on an amphora by the Ancloe 
Late 6th century bc. Louvre, Paris. 















55. Man liolding linrHc^s, on a cap by Epictetus. End of the 6th century 
XHU SlMlMches Museum, Berlin. 



b. Young man on a horse, on an Attic black-figure vase. Late 6th century bc. British 

Museum, London. 



























7. H(Tacl<:s <-.arrying off th<; Delphic tripod, on an amphora by the Berlin Painter, 
liarly 5th century bc. Museum of ihe University, Wurzburg. 















59- Artcnns killing Acl.Jic.on, on a crater by the Pan Painter. About 470 bg. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


>pposite; 

,8. a, Yoting man and girl, on a bowl by the Brygos Painter. About 500 
BG. Museum of the UniversUy, Wurzburg. 

b. Dawn carrying the dead body of Memnon, on a cup by Duns. 
Early 5th century n a. Louvre, Paris. 






6o. Heracles and Busiris, on a crater liy the Pan Painter. About 470 n 
Mlional Museum, Athens. 
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b. Achilles killing Penthesilea, on a cup by the Penthesilea Painter. 
GlypoLhek, Munich. 











62. b. Warrior and seated woman, on a likylhos from liretria. 
ftnd of the 5th century bc. National Museum, Athens. 













63. a. j)l;i,yin"; ;i, lyre, on ;m Al(,ir 

l('Lyllins, I/lie 3II1 eenlury uc. 

J*rlvnlr dollrrUon, Munich.. 


63. h. Boy with a toy cart^ on an Attic 
Ukylhos. l.ate 5th century bo. 

MeLropolikm Museum^ New York, 










a. Warrior scaled a I a toinb, with a, man and 
wonuin, on an Atti<’ IckylJios. I'aid ol’ th(‘ 5lh 
oenlnry lun Malwnal Museum^ AUvris, 
h. Detail. 
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llicy iIhtusc-Ivi-s und <»!' Iryinf? l.o do a little better what 

otb<‘i’s bail done b«'l()i'(‘ (b<'iri. lii this they w(;re sustained by a public 
which hotli kiww a,hou( art and knew what it liked. That is why in 
its f’rcat day.s (Jreek art is ess<adia,lly national and strikes us less as the 
revelation ofindividiiaJ personal! ti(%s than as the expression of a whole 
soei(^ty and a whoh^ (dvillzation. 

In tluar love of art the (Jreeks we:re conscious that they must not 
set too high a value on it or ask (rotn it more than it had to give. It 
was indeed a nH‘a.ns ofdefeating time, of keeping memories alive, of 
sustaining glory alinr d<;ath, hut even if it did all these things, it could 
not do th(;m (i)r ever and was not beyond the reach of chance and 
change;. 'I'liere. wen; tnoinents wh<;n h<;lief in it might encourage high 
hop(;s ol'its |)ow(;rH, as when (dicohulus orRhodc.s, who was reckoned 
as one of tin; S<;v<;n Sages, wrote an epitaph on Midas; 

A hron/.e niaid(;n am I, and I lie on the; tomb of Midas. 

S<» long as wat(;r flows and tall trees flourish. 

And th(; sim rises and sliin<;s, and the bright moon. 

And rivers fhtw, and die sea sw<;IIs high, 

n<-re in this |)lae(; I shall remain on this rnucli-wept tomb 

And t(;ll to passers-hy that Midas is buried liere.i’ 

'I’o us this might S(;e,iu (o make claims no more exorbitant than many 
artists :ind poets ma.k(; for llu'irown work, and the boast is founded on 
a naturii .1 trust thitt a monument will indeed defeat the years. But 
ev(;n this ni(;t with (lisapjiroval. Simonkhis know the lines and criti¬ 
cized them slnirply: 

Who that (rusts in his wits would praise 
(fleohulus, who dw(;lt in Lindos, 

When against Liu; everlasting rivers and the flowers of the spring, 
't'fie flame of the (;arth and of the golden moon, 

And the ecldi(;s of the sea. 

He s(;t the might of a grave-stone? 

For all things are less tlian the gods, 

And a stone even mortal hands can smash. 

The man who thought this was a fool.i® 

The monuments of men had indeed their own beauty and glory; they 
were often tributes to the gods and to men like the gods.'But beyond 
that it was unwise to go. Art had its proper place in life, which was 
honourable enough, but there was no call to claim too much for it or 
to pretend that it did not suffer from the limitations set on all things 
made by men. 
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'I'lfK <il<KKK KXI*KnrKN<ll'', 

'I’lic (;oiu|)ani(iv(ily iihkIcnI, cliiiitis wliich (li<* (Jrt'ck.s iiiacU* Ibr (lie 
pliKH- oCarl, in lili! <‘iiiplia.sizc IIk; (lifiliirhinp, paradox oCPIalo’s vi(;ws 
0)1 l.li(! sabjrol. Hr w;),s )iol oppo.srd rillicr' to piiirillup, or (o pocaiy as 
Slid), bill, br llio))gli(, lb;i,l :i birgr piirl ol'bolb was |>rrr)irio(isly inis- 
guulrd, and br wisbrd j>;rr;i(ly to I'rslrirt tbrir sr.op<-. I Ir :i,rc.rj)t(!d the 
view that, art was rssrnti;illy iniitidlo)), and br iirgiird tlnit, sinrr it 
irnitiilrd p!irlir,nl;ir things wbirli :ir'r tbr/iisrlvrs iinitjilion oC 
l'’onns, it w;is at;i tbird I’cinovr Iron) tlir tnitb. 'I’bis doebrinr is :dl the 
more rrniarkabir brr.'uisr I'balo wiis acaitrly sensitive to tbr app(;al of 
the arts and w;is in bis own ri'aft oCwoi'ds !i,n i)iroinpai':d)lr <-u1ist. It 
is not rnoiigb to stiy (fiat wliat br rondrnnx-d w;is tbr I’rprrsrnta- 
tional and realistic iirt of bis (biy, sinrr it is <drar (Inu br passed an 
eqiially dainning verdict on the art of tbr finii crntio'y, a,!id liis rea¬ 
sons were deeper than any distiiste Ibr cina'cnt fiisliion. lb; wiis pas¬ 
sionately concerned witb disiaivrr-ing tJir (iindanirntal trntli a,bout 
reality, and he believed Unit rr.ility was to lx- found in a,n idriil order 
which only the intellect could grasp. (Ir w.as also inovrtl by (hr con¬ 
viction thill niucb iirt brought discredit on (hr gods by telling stories 
about then) which he could not believe to br tiair. Both intrlirctnally 
iind inonilly he was stiri'ed to demand )‘i/'id restrictions on (br con- 
t<;nt ol the ai'ts beiiiiuse only by such means r.onid br li( (hem in(o (be 
oi-der which hr wished to impose on society. Yet despite the rloipiencr 
and tbi; sim.eiity of his argunuints, br wiis wi'ong on both points. 
Artists and .sculptors were no less e,onc(;rn<;d tbiin br was to find iin 
ideal order biihind <ipp(;<ininces iind to make it known to ni(;n, but 
they lielievcd Unit this order r<;vealed itsiilfnot ,so nmeb (o tiu! dis¬ 
passionate intellect its to (he whole sen(i(;nt S(‘ll. ,Nor wiis (heir pur¬ 
pose less serious than his. J lu! difliintm;!; was thiit (Jieir view of the 
gods was lc.ss exclusiv(;ly (ithicjil and (bat tb(;y sought to make men 
better in a wide sense, not by inculcating .some sjjrciilii; morality, but 
by exerting an influence which would mak(; them mori; aware of great 
issues and more able to respond to their chalbinges. In paititing and 
sculpture, as in poetry, the Greeks saw that th(;i-e an; other and more 
effective instruments than argument and pn;eept to awtiki; awe and 
wonder before the beauty of the world. 
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Jn llHiir urcJiJiic. period (he Cini(;ks expressed their most significant 
specuilations in [Xx^lry, and even when this was reinforced by sculp¬ 
ture and |)ain(ing, their outlook was still largely shaped by their 
poetical (‘duc.ation and the. |)rine,iples whic.h it implied. Even if the 
traditional myths h'lt inue.h un<‘xplained, and (‘ven contradicted each 
otluT on ini|)ortant matters, they provided an approach to experi¬ 
ence, a way of thinking in c,on(a'ete images, which satisfied a people 
who had no tx’ason to doubt that tlx; gods werc^ at work everywhere 
and that a knowhxlge, of them (txplained most phenomena, both 
physical and mental, but by the beginning of the sixth century a new 
st)irit bad been born, which gre.w and matunxl until it touched many 
branches of impiiry. 'I’hls was a desin- to understand things more 
exa.ctly, to penetrate; tin; mysUay which (aiv(;loped them, to explain 
tluan in rational language, and to (ind principles and rules in nature 
ratlua' than the incxpli<’able, whims which myth ascribed to the gods. 
Snell a movement was |)crhaps inevitable in a people so intelligent as 
the (Ireeks, but it was stimulated by social and political changes. It 
began in Ionia, and its first exponent was Thales of Miletus. The dis¬ 
appearance of the hereditary monarchies and their replacement by a 
new ruling class, which soon turned its attention to foreign trade, 
meant that the intellectual horizon was enlarged with the physical, 
and the establishment of trading-stations, like Naucratis m Egypt 
brought (Irce.ks into contact with an unfamiliar, if narrow, range of 
applied knowledge. At home building, sculpture, and metal-work 
poLd tcxdmical problems which called for solution; the mcreased 
activity (d-sailors, who penetrated to the far western end of the Medi¬ 
terranean, demanded a more than mythological acquaintance with 
geography and astronomy; the popularity of athletics encouraged a 
proper knowledge of the human body, if only to mend broken lim s 
and heal sprains. Events fostered a new spint of inqui^^ into die 
visible world, and this inquiry took three mam forms. Though ther 
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was soinc overlap Ix'lwccii diem <;ac.li maitilaiiied iis special eharao- 
ler and olniycd its own laws ofjp'owtli. 

The first was madiematies. 'I’liis was not a (ireelt invemtioa, |)u( 
liad already been ])ra,edsed willi some skill in babyloaia, and I'^^ypt^ 
and it is from Egypt that Thah-s was said to ha,v(' brought it.‘ 'I'hat 
perhaps is why he was able (o determine the height of a. pyramid by 
measuring its shadow.^ I'lgyplian madiematies sia-m (o have been 
more practical, than tlu-oretical, and 'I'hales markcxi th<‘ spcicial c,har- 
acter oCGns'k stiulies when he proved (hat a circle is biscct<*d by its 
diameter and forecast the direction in which imubeniatical proof 
was thencehirth to move, 'i'he Greeks raised mathematics beyond the 
practical ap|)lication whicli die l'lgyp(ia,ns had given to it fiir such 
matters as building and emphasized its theoretical (dniracter. Just as 
in their arts they sought some reality behind appearances', so in 
mathematics they sought permanent principles wliich could bi; a|)- 
plied whereviu' conditions W(rre the same. 'I'he po.ssiIlililies ofsueh an 
inquiry caught the imagination of Pythagoras and bis tlisciples, who 
saw in numbers the key to most problems and a.sser(ed, ‘'I'hings arc 
numbers’.'* If we do not take this too lilera,Ily, it marks an important 
stage in intellectual development, since it establislH-s tlie principle 
that a large mass of |)henomcna can be understood if wi^ can dis¬ 
cover mathematically the laws which govern diem. It is one of the 
surprises of history that Pythagoras was impelled towards mathe¬ 
matics by the study of music. He was concerned with establishing 
fixed relations between the several notes on a musical scale, and he 
saw that this could be .solved as a matter of arithmetical firofiortion. 
From it ho seems to havi; moved to the theorem, which still bears his 
name, that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
equal to the .sum of the squares on the other two sides. 'Phis was 
known in a limited and practical form in J'igy|)t and is said to have 
been discovered independently in India, but the Greek demonstra¬ 
tion was a triumph of pure mathematical thinking without reference 
to practical considerations. Greek mathematics began with geometry 
and remained faithful to it through its long career. 

The second form taken by the new movement was philosophy. 
This too was an attempt to find the reality behind phenomena, but 
its instrument was not numbers, but words. At its start it seems to 
have posed the question: ‘What is the primary substance of things?’ 
and Thales answered that it was water, Anaximenes that it was air. 
Such an inquiry was cosmological in that it sought to find a more 
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s;Uis(yinj»' theory tluui niytlis wliic.h (.old (hut. CJIiaos gave birth to 
Ijiglit and DarktK'Ss and llia,t eac.li liad its own appropriate progeny. 
In (iiet this <|ncslion nsilly ('.ontaiinxl two cpiestions, ‘what is the origin 
of tilings?’ a,nd ‘what is the naluro of tilings?’ The philosophers faced 
both, a, rid 00.1110 to their several answers. But they agreed that these 
f|uestions were indeed hindainental and could be answered by hard 
drought. In tliis way they laid the foundations of logic, of correct 
thinking, in which any contradiction between one proposition and 
another inearifi, that one at least of them is false. Though the philo¬ 
sophers might apjreal to jrhenomena for the illustration and con- 
lirmation of’ their theories, the theories themselves were built on a 
coherent system of argument from assumed or accepted beginnings. 
In this respect they resemlrled the mathematicians, and though in its . 
early stage-s philosopliy was less abstract than mathematics, it cer¬ 
tainly believed that no theory of being was adequate unless it was 
throughout coherent and consistent. 

'The third form was na tural science. If this had something in com¬ 
mon with philoso|)hy in its desire to discover and explain the nature 
of phenomena., it differed in its methods. It believed not so much in 
the establishment ofa consistent theory as in observation and experi¬ 
ment, and though in astronomy it relied largely upon mathematics, 
it controlled this by careful attention to established facts. Its most 
pra.ctica,l, most successful, and most strictly scientific inquiry was 
medic.im*. I'Vom the start medicine seems to have broken free from 
the presuppositions which underlay other branches of science and to 
have kept, itself in well-defined limits. In replacing the traditional 
a.pr»ara,tus of ma,gic by controlled, diet and nursing, the doctors began 
a fa.r-rea.ching revolution. Their task was to study the causes of dis¬ 
order in the huma,n body, when, on the analogy of music, its harmonid, 
or attunemerit, was broken, and to try to restore it to its normal state. 
In the fifth century Greek medicine, under the leadership of Hippo¬ 
crates of Cos (479- -399 bo), broke with the past and its belief in super¬ 
natural cures and developed a whole system based on scientific 
method. The writings of Hippocrates and his followers show a minute 
care in the examination of pathological symptoms. Every part of the 
body has to be examined, every unusual colour or movement or tem¬ 
perature noted. The doctor must find out about the patient s sense of 
taste and smell, his sleep and his dreams, his appetite or lack of it, his 
pains and his itches, his stools and his urine. Once the evidence had 
been collected and the symptoms compared with other recorded 
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cases, llu*. physician (l*l( lliat. he* (‘oiilcl pro(ua*cl (o diaipiosis and (real- 
nHait, cnnhchail, dial, lu* kia^w all dial. h<* conid ahoni (he cas<t and 
lha,(, he eonid within liinils |)rnEnos(i<*a(e wha,( was I'oin;*; (o happen: 

‘It is neet'ssa-ry (o l(‘a,ri) ae.enralely (’a,<-h ennsdliidnn oI iIk* s^'asens a,s W(‘ll 
as the (lisea>;<‘; wlia,( eoniinon el<an<*nt in (he ('oiiMlilnlioii or (he' cliscsise. is 
good, and wliaS, eonnnon (‘lenient in (Ih^ eonsdtnlion or (he dis(‘a,s(‘ is had* 
whal; malady is Ion/»’ a,iul fata,I, wlial is long’ a,nd likely lo end in rea^overy; 
what aeu((^ ilha^ss is IlUaJ, what a,(*nl(^ ilhu'ss is likely (o (!nd in r(*eovery. 
With tin's knowl(alg(! it is (*asy (o (*xa.nhn(* (he ord(‘r of'lhe erilieaJ days and 
to prognostiea,(,(^ from it, !!(* who knows these niadm’S can know what he 
ought to (nsit as W(*II as (he time a,nd lln^ rneihod of (r(‘aJni<!nl.'’ 

Here tlie spirit of seientifie intpiiry r(‘li(*s on eandiil obs<*rva,tion and 
is aide to give some foreea-st of what is likely lo happeii, The author 
d()(^s not claim tha,(, even when he knows what (In* dis(‘as(‘ is, he can 
cure it; he is content to diagnose it and avoid errors in its (r(‘a(nient. 
'i1ie prineipl(\s or(}re<‘k medicine were* (hos<'ofnaturaJ sciemee today, 
aiid it is a,p])ropria,te that (In* (irc’eks made* (his monumtons revolu¬ 
tion throug^h tlieir can^ (iir tint Iminan body. 

Though malhenmtics, [ihilosophy, and natural science ha,d their 
separate assumptions and prlneiph'S a,nd m(*(hods of work, tliey had 
also a good deal in common and shanal certain basic chanicteristics 
which belong(*d to flu^ a.ge ofthcek (‘nllghicnnnml, Idrsl, tln^y were 
not in tlieir early days in eondict with religion. Simag like ntligpon, 
they dealt with (pu^stions ol (he nalur’c* and origins of things, it, is not 
surprising dial d;iiaJ(‘s should say, ^All things a.r(* full of g' 0 (ls^« or 
Anaximander call tJie air a god.'^ Sneh language wa.s suitaJile in a. 
society whicli, saw gods (wcaywhere and was not too troubled to de¬ 
fine their exact splnucs of axlivity. Just because (he (baahs believed 
that the world ol gods and of men is om*, they lia,d no dillieulty in be¬ 
lieving that what they saw around them had a divine as w(dl as a 
physical side and that ultimately the two ace not distinct. In tlieir 
desire to find some universal principle, tln^ a,ssmm‘d, as religious 
thinkers did, the existence of a cosmic order, arid in (hajiorating tlieir 
ideas of this they used the old language which ascribed diviiu* control 
to various spheres of reality. Even if they could not finally unravel 
what laws governed phenomena, they could at least claim that such 
laws existed, and use mythical language to show what they meant. 
The first glimmerings of laws of nature were th(‘niselves derived from 
divine laws, and we can well understand how, when Anaximander 
wishes lo display the balance of opposite forces as central to reality, 
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l)(i says: f^ivf Kalisraction and rc.|)aration to one another for 

tlioif injiistita-, as is appoinicd by the ord<a’inK of time’,® or when 
Harac.litiiH S|»ca,k!) (<>r (lie tx'gidarKy of tin; sun’s niovoments, he says: 
‘TIio Sun will not ovef;i(<'|) his inea,surcs; if lie docs, the Erinyes, 
handinaids of.Justicc, will lind him out.’ “ So long as the gods were 
(aken for granled, it was not dillieiilt for philosophers to fit their ideas 
into a, sysh-ni which was tolerably elastic and quite happy to welcome 
new functions for its gods. 

'I’licse branches of impiiry all [iresnpposc that it is both possible 
and [iroper for uiati to discover the truth about the nature of things 
and would in prinei|)le accept the saying of Heraclitus: ‘Wisdom is 
one thing. It is to know the thought by which all things ai;e steered 
through all things.’ But at the start this was contrary to much 
conunon belief that, since the gods treat men as they please, it is im¬ 
possible to be certain of anything. Pindar and Sophocles alike make 
men’s ignorance of their own destiny a cardinal point of difference 
l,(;twe(‘n them and the gods. But as science and philosophy de- 
velopi'd, this idea was modified and (itted into the new ideal of know¬ 
ledge. In the sixth century, Solon, who was well versed in traditional 
wisiiom, follows a kind of ascending scale from utter ignorance to 
reasonable exiiectalion. If the merchant and the farmer are at the 
mercy of the weather, which they cannot forecast or control, the 
craftsman, poet,, seer, and physician Inive at least a divine patron who 
instructs and iirotecis them and fortines them in their knowledge of 
their own business." 'I'liey may of course make mistakes and can 
never be <|uite sure what will happen, but they do not work m utter 
ignorance. Indeed, the iiossession of such knowledge was one of the 
means by which men could, no matter at what dtoce, become 
more like the gods and more able to control their own destinies. The 
ijractictd answer was that, though men cannot hope for certainty, 
they can make good surmises, as the doctor, Alcmaeon of Groton 
( 11 . 500 Bc) says: ‘About what is invisible, about wbat is mor a., e 
gods have clear knowledge, but to us as men, only in erence on w a 
is coming is possible.’ « This takes the old idea and gives it a prac¬ 
tical application. Inference is after all something and may well be 
useful. Within limits a man may seek to resemble the gods, and if h 
remembers the vast difference between their powers and his, there is 
no reason why he should not regard knowledge as an a«ainable end 
provided that he confines it to certain spheres and does ^ 

much for it, especially in trying to forecast the future 
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wlial; is nisomxl I()r the f^ods ulonr. 'I'his was a dclicalc posiiion, and 
not always ctasy to liold, lait ifil was kopt willilii occlain liini'iK, it 
avoided a,iiy overt breacdi wilh l■(tliJ.pol|.s f;i,i||i. 

Philosophy and seiiaiee lia,d to eoiia^ (o (ecnis willi icIi/.-ioi), ifonly 
beeanse they theinselvi^s made similar assumptions. I( was oreoursi! 
possible to adopt a puridy iiega,tive jiositioii and dismiss se,iene,<; a.s 
futile, as Pindar did when h<; said tha,t na(ura,l philosojiliers ‘pick a 
useless (ruit ofknowhxlgf;’.'-'' 'I’liis was na,tural enough (in- him, since 
the kiiowh.dge whicJi he valued was much less o( (h<t [diysical world 
than of the gods. Hut few nicri seem to have gone so (:i,r as this, and 
even the devout Sophocles was at times touclutd by .sci(mti(lc 
notions,^'* though they did no more tha,u conlirm his already strong 
religious faith. In fact the early philosophers trealixl their task in 
almost a religious spirit and aimed at presenting it as in soim; sensi; a 
revelation, not similar indeed in content to (he ohi b(-Iie(s, but like 
them in its spirit and its methods. Ihoiigh llerai-liliis rejeePtd with 
angry contempt the stories told by Homer and Hesiod, In; proelaimed 
his own insight into tlu; ./.figcAr, or Word, wln<*h dirix-.ls all things.*^* 

Iarmenidcs not only ass<-rts that his knowh-dge. was giviui lo him hy 
^ 8®^tlcss but speaks ol himsidf, as one initiatixl into spcx-ial mysteriiis 
and ofhis sysUijn as a Way.*** J’ydiagoras soiij’bt lolind in mimb<*rs<iu 
instrument of salvation as well as ol gismietry. (Intek pbilosopluM's 
were notin the beginning irreligious. Ralher they jiroposed ref<)rmed 
versions of tiaditiontil assumptions and offered tlu-si; in a language 
which ordinary tnim could uuderstand, Iti this they wc-ri; rpiite sin¬ 
cere. They believed that they hud something to say whieh was 
divinely inspired and that their task wtis lo present it in all its sia-ioiis- 
ness and urgency. 

A special claim and characteristic of this task was tin; imrsuit of 
truth through inquiry. The old view that truth was given in revela¬ 
tion by the gods was not actually denied, but (piietly rejdaeed hy the 
conviction that men can find it out for themselves. It did not take a 
scientist to recognize that revealed truth is not always satisfactory. 
The Muses, who were credited with telling men about the gods and 
the past, were notoriously untrustworthy, and even Pindar admits 
that poetry creates illusions: 

Beauty, who creates 
All sweet delights for men, 

Brings honour at will, and makes the false seem true 
Time and again. 
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'I'Ik* inulilioiial poKltiGn was dial aani should be c.dntent with what 
irudi tliey have and Intpi^ (hat lime will rev(!al more to them. The 
scientists and philosoplnu's emended this by insisting that truth is a 
first cluty and (hat no idl'ort must be, spared to discover it. Xeno- 
|)han(-s (lenies tin* old n(»lion when he. c.laims that in fact men find out 
thiiiKS l()r tlnmiselves; ‘'lin' gods hav(^ not revealed everything to men 
from tln^ beginning, but. nnm by s(suehing find out better in time.’ 
'j'rnth has its own a.pp(ad and makes its own claims on its servants, 
as Ihmioc.ritns saw when lu^ said that h<; would rather find out the 
cause of a thing' than have; th<^ kingdom of the Persians.^* It was in¬ 
decal rec.ogni/a^d that, tlx; pursuit of truth might be a high, even the 
higln^st, l()rm of conduct, and llerac.litus implicitly rejects old views 
o^anM) l<»r his own conception of it: ‘To think is the greatest virtue 
{ardi) and wisdom consists of speaking what is true and acting in 
obedience to nature.’ 'liie climax was reached when Socrates pro¬ 
pounded his paradox tha,t virtue is wisdom, and inspired far-reaching 
theccries by it. d'be seriousness witb which, philosophers sought truth 
had indeed a religions earnestness and, when Anaxagoras built an 
altar to Truth,"' be showed what it meant to him. Such a spirit was 
not at war with esla.l)lislied religic)n, which gave a welcome to new 
divinities even of tins al)Stra,e.(, nature, and anyhow it could hardly 
coin])lain that men should wish t,o undiu'stand the nature of things 
and lie Inmdile in ( lie presemee of its mysteries. 

Ma.thenia.(ic.H, philosopliy, and natural science also shared a belief 
in the value of observa,(ion and (‘xperiraent. They might difier greatly 
in the degree in which they used them, but none of them felt that 
they eouhi entirely dispense with them. Because their sharp eyes were 
trained on the visual arts and took pleasure in noticing details, the 
(Jreeks were naturally keen observers and regarded observation as a 
human activity which calhxl for no apology. Without it no important 
questions could lie cither posed or answered, and because it was 
natural to them, it stirred their intelligence and their speculations. 
In the sixth century Anaximenes noticed that clouds are formed from 
air and in turn by condensation become water.®" He concluded that 
the primal substance is air, and that everything is ultimately made 
from it. The theory was too simple to be true, but it was at least an 
attempt to answer a question forced on him by his own observation 
of facts. So too when Anaximander noticed that the structure of fishes 
is like that of human beings, he propounded, in advance of Darwin, 
the theory that life began in the sea and that men are descended Irom 
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aniinals of a,n()lJi<M' spccicK.”" I(, was a, l)(»l(l idea, and he (•,(»uld no( 
luivc. Idn'sccai ils fndin^ jiisdiicalioii, bill al, lna;il he knew wlia,(, liis 
probhan was and pfo|)onndcd Ins solulinn widi a proper n'/^ard (or 
what Jic had IninselCdiseovered. K'dieories oCdiis kind seem to ns (o 
be insndidenlly based and to be no nlor<^ Ilian inspired or inj^enions 
guesses, we must remember tha,t we know oClIiem almost ()y aee.ident 
and hav(! almost no inlinmation on wlial evidi'ina; was put((irwa,rd in 
their support. Hut there are indiea,(ions (hat (In^ first (ireek seientists 
took troul)le to collect ('acts whicli seemed n'levant (o (heir questions 
and saw that ])roor is more (han a s(rok<‘ of happy insight. When 
Xenophanes tried to elncida,(,e tlnr relation oCland to sea, he noted 
the presence oC.shells in inland districts and on hills, the imprint ofa 
fish and of seaweed in the fpiarries of Syracuse, (he (iirm of an 
anchovy in th(; depth of the stone on Ihiros, and flat iuqiressions of 
marine creatures on Malta, 'I'his shows a man who knew what (o look 
for and took pains to find it, who was at once observant and system¬ 
atic, a collector and a thinker, lie came rightly (o (he (■.onchision (hat 
earth and water are not ullimately s(-para(e, and (hat tln^y somehow 
invade one another. 'I he coiicJnsion is less iu(eres(ing than the 
method, which shows that Xeno|)ha,nes was a, (rm- inf|ulna' in his 
assumption that the observation of hilher((> unno(i<aal ia,cls may be 
used to advance tluiories of f:ir-ra.nging import. 

Those early investigators also did something to control observation 
by experiment. In this their efforts ma,y look ratlnu' primitive, but 
they were at least a beginning and showed the right ap|)roa,ch to their 
subject. This hapiiened even in mathema,tic.s, when to demonstrate 
that the pitch ol a musiisal note [iroduced by a. (aut string depends on 
the length of thevibrating medium, the Pythagoreans ii.sed amovable 
bridge to vary the length of. the string, and not only iiroved their point 
but found a means for mea.suring precisely a physical phenomenon. 
In philosophy Anaxagoras wished to show that the accuracy of (.he 
senses cannot be trusted beyond a certain point; he took two vessels, 
filled one with a white liquid and the other with a black, and mixed 
them drop by drop, until the eye could not longer distinguish be¬ 
tween them.** The same spirit prevailed both in the physical and the 
biological sciences. Empedocles demonstrated the corporeal nature 
of air by thrusting a funnel, with the upper end closed, into water and 
showing that the water could not get into it until the obstruction was 
removed and the air set free.*® In his inquiries into sense-perception 
Alcmaeon of Groton practised vivisection and dissect ion and came to 
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t|i(‘ (In* l)r;uti is Uh^ (’.(‘iilnU organ ol perception. If 

w('' Miak(* allowmu'cM lor llu* aJiuost (*<)inpl<H.r. Uu'k of apparatus and 
for tlio al)soiu-c. of many maU-.rials which we have at our disposal, we 
need not be snrpriscal that experiments wcti; not conducted on a 
more elaborate scale. 'I’lieir importane.e is their revelation of minds so 
vig<»rously at work and so certain wliat tlieir problems are that they 
were, a ble to add to obs<u'V(xl facts by supplementing them with new 
nic.ls of tludr own en-ation. 

(ire.ek tliinktu'S had tludr own notion of the social implications of 
their task. I'lu'y w<;r(; not only convinced that their own form of 
ac.tivity was (he. Ixist in itself but they maintained that it made men 
i)e(U;r morally a,nd intell<>.c,tnally and that the pursuit of knowledge 
imposed social rTsponsibilities and lessemed the differences between 
,na..i and n.an. 'I'ln; Hippocratic Oath, still used by doctors, shows 
Jiow seriously the. pioneers of imxlicine regarded their own task and 
how W(dl they understood both its dangers and its duties, and it is no 
accident lha( a I li|>pocratic. writer says, ‘Where the love of mankind 
is th<-re also is ihr. love. ofsc.ienc,<fas if the knowledge of nature and 
(he lov(. of Immanily <’.ould not ultimately be kept apart. No less 
striking a,m (lu^ words of buripides on the happiness which comes 
from the study of nature: 

I lappy is he. who has knowledge 

'Chat comes from enquiry. No evil he stirs 

iq)r his townsmen, nor gives himself 

'I'o unjust doings, 

lint surveys the unageing order 

()f dciathless nature, of what it is made, 

Atul whence, and how. 

In men of this kind the study 
()f base acts never finds a home.*’ 


In the troubled conflicts of his time, when the o “ 
being shaken and the old balances broken, uripi es 
philosophic and scientific calm promised “ j- . ^d a 

fts detachment and its peace he saw a -- 

cure for the ugly passions which were bred by political and social 

''“ortk mathematics, phUosophy, and science f 
iapsc of Athens in 404 bc, and all made some »f ^ 
coLibutions after it. Though mathemattes never lost its connex 
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with .'islroiKMiiy, yet il rciniuiK'd l.-irKcly ‘pi'i'c’ nnd « j„_ 

d(xxl was its glory. Ih.i' iIk; (irccks woiltcd oul a, syslcni hy wl'iic.li 
irijiUiciiiatioal proof (‘an l)o <;(»iidiio(<'<l, and i( has luwor Ixaai hc.t- 
tcrccl. It hogiiis wi(h dclinition, aod (Ik- ddioilioiiM, as (lay survive 
in Kuclid, are slill niodtds ofcoiieiscncss and clarily. I\|(‘x(, it cslal)- 
lishc.d analy.sis, in whic.li, after making an assuniplic.n, w(-’ask what 
the n'sulls will he, a,nd so uiahe (he prohlem eleaj'. Thirdly, U 
fashioned tin; l()rm of exposition which slill prevails in geonu^try, ’he- 
cause it is ruhxl hy strict logic. On th(;se foiitida,(ion’s (he (h’ceks 
achieved their magnificent performtmee in nia,(hernia,lies, hy which 
geometry not only was uscxl for a,II (hat wc; now associate with it, hut 
ceine nciir to performing opera,lions like the; intc/.ral ca,lcuhis’a,nd 
founded sta(,ic,s and hydrosUitic^s. 'I'hc- great gcmiiis of Archimcelcts {c. 
287- 213 DC!) c-,oycTcHl an almost mihcdicwahle range- of a,c-,hicwement,' 
and long <i(tci him ()rrc;c!k m:i(hem;i,tic;iii,ns pursuctcl his nic-lliocls in Ihe 
clis(;overy of trigonometry, the; theory of mnuhea-s, a,ncl (he heginnings 
ol algebra. Wlum I’lato hticl inscrihcul over the; door of Ins Ae;a,elemiy 
the words, JjCt no ma,n emie-r who knows no /’eeome-lry’, he: was not 
be.ing ee.cen(rie;, hut paying his trihule- (o ihe; ((ree-k e!oiivie;lion tluU: 
through gciornetry the world e-,oulel he; known as :i raliomd whole;. Be¬ 
cause they we;re; traine-d in it, (he- (hee-ks w(;re- able; to nuike; funda- 
meartal dlse;e)veries in testronomy, whie;h emimitiale-el in (he- a,ntic,ipa- 
tion of (!ope-rnie;us hy Arislare-hus of Samos (e;. gro 230 nc!) wheai he; 
aigued that the; fixe;d stars and the; sun r(;ma,in immeeve-el, a,jid ihe- 
carth rcvo]ve;s idxiut the; sun in the; circumfe-re-neie- of a e;ire-,le-, (he; sun 
lying in the middle of the; orhit’.“« 

Like mathe;matie;s, Gre;e;k philosophy trie;d to gr:i,sp the- world as a 
whole, and though its cone;lusions are; not so final as those; of ge;o- 
metry, it imposed on poste;rity its notion of wluit jihilosophy is tind 
what proble-rns .should (;e)nce;rn it. lb it we; owe; sue;h fundamental 
distinctions as those b(;twe(-,n the one; and the; nuiny, re;ality and ap¬ 
pearance, knowledge and opinion, be;ing and ne)t-he;ing, form and 
matter, uniyersals and particulars. In making such distinctions the 
Greeks tried to solve the discord between the infinite multiplicity 
and variety of phenomena and the need for some p(;rmanent reality 
bebnd or in them. They realized that for so precise and delicate a 
task words are by no means an ideal instrument, and they did their 
best to establish a vocabulary which should be both clear and con¬ 
sistent, and to see that the functions of words were understood as well 
as their meanings. With such an instrument they hoped to show what 
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tliK sutii of (liiiif-'K is iuid Ilow it, works, and though thoir speculations 
luig'ht. iiulocd ('.any (licin into l)old constnictioris, they argued each 
slc|) witli a. iiia,lluana(i<:al |)r<H',isioii a,nd tested their hypotheses with 
examples and iiistaiiet^s whieli aiiyoiu; could understand. In such a 
task tli<7 wer(>, inexorably Toreed btyoud the visible world to a world 
of,'abstractions, which was (<»r souk; more real than the common 
reality. 'I'liough tin; basis ol' tiuur system was logic, they were not 
afraitl ora,[)plying it to ethics, polities, and ndigion, or of summoning 
faith to t,h(;ir aid when argument had rccached its limits and could do 
no more;. Yet the; stremgth ofClrcu^k philosophy lies not so much in its 
range; as in its assumption that thc;re is no problem which cannot be 
solv<;d by hard and earel'td thought. It assumes that words are the 
instrum(;nts ol' thought and that thought is about things, no matter 
how r(;mot(; or impalpable or c.ompl<;x. 

Natural s(;i<;nc(; did not in (ir(;(;(;(; have anything comparable to its 
prc;sc;nt range;, but m two mam dire,;ctions it laid the foundations of 
what we; now think, 'i'he first is the atomic theory as it was pro- 
pounde;d by Le;ue;ippus (JL 440 uei) and Democritus (c. 460-370 bc). 
It has litlle ite common with atomic physics as we know them, but is 
none; the; le-ss the-ir remote; a,nc,e;stor. It began as an attempt to solve 
the; idtimate nature; of things. The early answers that everything is 
de‘rive;d from a single; substane;e;, such as water, air, or fire, were not 
satisfiie-.tory, nor was l''anpe;do<;les’ doctrine of the four elements, 
wate;r, e;a,rtli, air, and fire, since; it left too much unexplained. The 
stre;ngth of the; atomists was that they took note alike of the infinite 
variety of nature; and of its ord<;red regularity. They put forward a 
thc;ory of atoms, which are; so small as to be invisible, and though all 
arc made; of the; same; stuff, they have an incalculablevariety of shapes 
and sizes, and their relations with one another produce the variety of 
phenomena. The strength of the theory is that in it the physical uni¬ 
verse is really physical, operated by natural laws, or, as Democritus 
said, ‘necessity’, and to this there are no exceptions. Even the gods 
belong to the phenomenal world and are expHcable on the same 
principles as other phenomena. In effect the theory conforms to cer¬ 
tain principles which lie at the heart of most scientific thinHng. First, 
it assumes that all knowledge begins with the senses, and that without 
them no knowledge is possible. It is therefore not apnon and insists 
that theories must bc verified by observed facts. Secondly, it dismisses 
the idea of any external power for that of inherent laws which operate 
absolutely everywhere and can for this reason be discovered. 
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Thirdly, it tr(;:Us (;v(;n tlx* liiitiuui mind :is a. miliiral |)li(‘iiom(aiO]i, 
which can also he examined and discussed and <'s|)lained. l'’oin't)ily, 
though it assumes (he exislcma; oCa void in wliieli (lie a(oms move, a 
concept not easy to hold and liahk^ (o cause (ronlile, (his no(ion is 
really no more: than that orsjiaia': as a. (ield in whie.h movement is 
possible and (Wiaits take place. 'I'Ih^ atomic theory answered <|nes- 
tions whi(;h had long troiihhxl (Ih^ (Jriieks and provided a, working 
hypothesis Ibr more discovery and more eapa,cions theorii^s of the 
nature ol'ri^ality. 

The second great achiiwcanent olXJntek science was through medi¬ 
cine to biology. Karly in the lifth century Alcmaeon of (Iroton saw 
that if a doctor is to understand the human body, In^ must study the 
bodies of animals and know how they work from tin; inside, and how 
enterprising this early biology was can be seen from (h<t story that 
when a one-horned ram was brought, as an ominous [lorUmt, to 
Pericles, Anaxagoras had the skull cut in two and showexi that the 
brain had not filled its jiroper [losition but had Ixum shrunk to a point 
at the place in the cavity wlutri; tlu! horn began.*’''' 11 was from (ixpcu'i- 
ments like this that in the next c.cntury Aristotle advanced to his |)ro- 
digious studies in biology and his own enormous number of dissec¬ 
tions. From the desire to cure sie.kness by finding out its causes (Ireek 
scientists adv.inced to the study of the physical fra.me of men, and 
therefore of anirnal.s, insects, and fishes. What began as a purely use¬ 
ful techniciue broadened into a true science, a.nd continued to be 
relatively lively and creative until the second century ao. Jf the 
atomic theory illustrates the (freek gift for arguing from an abstract 
theory to a whole view of the universe, medicine shows the op|)osit(; 
process by which the accumulated knowledge of the surgery and the 
sick-room becomes a whole body of coherent inliirmation on the 
workings of something visible and tangible. If the one grew from the 
desire to find principles behind phenomena, the other grew from a 
vivid sense of the living scene and a lively curiosity about everything 
in it. 

The spirit of inquiry which found its culmination in these great 
achievements was also applied to the study of man as a social being 
with a generous sense of what this means. It i.s not perfiaps wrong to 
maintain that this was in the first place a result of medicine. When 
the Greeks saw that health was largely dependent on physical condi¬ 
tions, they attempted other researches which are the beginnings of 
anthropology, sociology, geography, and history. I’hey knew that 
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huiiKUl i)liyNi(|uc is n-l:Uivcly stable, and tried to account for national 
variations by a.ttribiilinf’;' (liem to climate or diet, as when a Hippo- 
(U-alic. author explains the f>rea(er mildness and gentleness of Asiatics 
by the lanier conditions in whicli tlury live, and the endurance, in¬ 
dustry, and hij’h spirits of I'airopeans by their hard struggle for exist¬ 
ence.^*' Such (piesticms belonged to hisloriS or inquiry, and the word, 
which was commonly associaUxl with the study of man, is the ances¬ 
tor ofour own ‘history’, from the start Greek historians followed cer¬ 
tain fundamental principles. 'I'he hrst was that legends cannot be 
trusted, and 1 Iccataeus of Miletus (c. 550--489 no) may indeed be re¬ 
garded a,s th<; l()undc.r ofhistorical studies when he states his purpose; 
‘What 1 write lien; is tlu; ac.c.ount of what I considered to be true, 
for the. stori(;s of tin; Gn;(;ks are numerous and, in my opinion, ridicu¬ 
lous.’ I a;g<mds orcours<! hadncitluT the authority nor the impregna- 

bility of Holy Writ, and a man was |)erfectly free to criticize them, but 
to c.ritici/a; tiumi on this scale was indeed revolutionary. Hecataeus 
perhaps went to<» far, for tluin; is, as we now know, a kernel of truth in 
SOUK! a,nc.ient, Grtu^k lcg(;nds, but lu'.was justilicd by at least one aspect 
of a.ntirpiarian knowledge in his day. 'I he Gnx^ks liked to establish con¬ 
nexions with tin; past and did so by g(;nealogies, but such genealopes 
w<;re olUm c.rcat<;d l<)r politic.al or personal reasons and their variety 
alone invited suspic.ion. 1 lecatacuis wished to reform them and make 
tluan inort; saju; and cnxlible. 'fhis led to a second principle of 
Greek bistnry. It saw imm in his physical environment and attached 
grtait ini|)ortance to g(;ography. Hecataeus was at least as much a 
g(;ographcr as he was a historian, and though the information at his 
disjjosal was limited and often incorrect, he made a full use of it and 
did his best to construe,t a picture of the inhabited world as best he 
could. Anaximander hud already constructed a map ofit, and Heca¬ 
taeus improved on this, not merely from information received from 
others but from his own travels.*® No doubt such a map was sketchy, 
inaccurate, and full of improbabilities, but it was in itself a remark¬ 
able step forward. Thirdly, Hecataeus, like his successors, chose prose 
and not verse for his work. This may seem an obvious and natural 
decision, but in fact it marked a great break in tradition. Hitherto 
poetry had been the normal method of remembering the past, and 
had been used not only by Homer for the heroic age but by later poets 
for stories of the Ionian migration, the wars against Lydia, and other 
relatively recent subjects. In choosing prose as his medium Hecataeus 
emphasized his break with the old view of the past as something 
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ins])ir<;(l hy Uu; Mii.sc and varied ((» lasle by eaeli (xiel, and sub- 
stiUdecI l<)r i(, IiIh own Mciendlic. l<lea,l ol xomellntip; (lia( eonld be found 
only by In(|nii'y and called li>i'qualilie.'! of dela(duiieni, bard w(»rk 
and ability to Hift evideiux;. 

Though n(u’odotns does no( agrees with all dial llee.alaeus says, 
and may at tinuiS seem migrateful to him, he eonlinned Ins work on a 
grand scailc! in the true sjurit ofse.ienlilie invesli/'alion. It is (rue that 
Herodotus was also deeply touched by epic and Iragedy and applied 
someoftheir methods to his tidling ofslories, bid that was because he 
believed that this is how things happen, and tluu'e is no good reason 
to think that he was seriously wrong, lake Hec.ataeus, lie learned 
mnch from his own extensive tra vels, ;u)d his observalion of Egyptian 
customs and h-gends gave him a remarkable independimce and 
breadth of outlook. Almost anything that concerned men interested 
him, and his history is a rich treasure of infiirnuttion on all manner of 
details relevant to the way in which men live. If on (lie one: hsind it 
made him .sc,optical of certain (ireek claims, it also I'liablefl him to 
understand his own people as only a man can who has extiu'nal stan¬ 
dards of comparison by which to jndgi- iheni. for him ‘b;i,rbaria,ns’ 
presented many |)oinls of interitst, arid he was not conleiil to a,ce.(q)t 
them as aberrations or monsirosities, but maintained llud it is the 
heat of the sun which blackens faces and hardens skulls.I le iwen 
made his own ed'orts to estahlisli ruhs by whic.h physical types and 
divisions ciin be classified, as when in discussing the Ar/'ippaei In; dis¬ 
tinguishes them from their neighbours I he Scythians, by pointing out 
that though they wear Scythian dre.s,s, they are bald, snnb-nosed, and 
bearded, speak a distinct language, and, unliki; (he Se.ythians, live off 
tree fruit.*’’ Me established his obsca'vations on a system o[‘ physis, 
nature, and mmox, custom. 'I’he first nie.ans that each region has its 
own kind of physical growth, the second that modes of behaviour 
differ according to the demands of their surrounding.s. IJy this he ex¬ 
plained the differences which the (irecks noticed, not without con¬ 
tempt, between themselves and the hlgyptians,*" and even thought it 
‘natural’ for certain Indians to cat dead parents; fiir, as Pindar said, 
‘custom is king of all’. Yet he knew that evim customs are not 
immutable, and that change of physical conditions may change 
them also. 

His experience confirmed Herodotus in a natur'al oiienness of 
mind. Though he rejects some stories because they olfend his sense of 
probability, and is often cautious about accepting others, it is char- 
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jictoriHlic. ol'lntii dial In; /;ivi‘.s in <lctail some; stories about which he is 
hiniscill'siH'.plic.al. A sip,nal ('.xainple of this is the circumnavigation of 
Alt ica liy I’lioimicians sent by tin; IMiaraoh Nccho. The details which 
Ik; gives, nolalily that at a, e(;rtain point the sun ‘rose on their right 
liajur conlinn tin; truth of the story/’’ Once he felt that he knew his 
way with a lopi<;, h<; was not afraid to indulge in speculations which 
would have; b<'<;n Ibought intolerable in almost any century of the 
(Ihrislian m a liehire ihe nineteenth. Of these the most remarkable is 
his simse: of the hmgth of historic and prehistoric time. He was bound 
by no dogma alKiut the date; of cntalion, and when he saw the alluvial 
(h'posilsofthe Nilein (he I'lgyptiau Della, he compared them with five 
similar ca.S(;s in the A(;gean and end(;d by suggesting that, if the Nile 
wen; to r(;vers(; ils course; and flow into the Red Sea, it would take ten 
or tw(;nly thousand y(;ars to (ill it with soil.’"’ Ho believed indeed that 
‘(;v<;rything could happen in the haigth of time’,»» and it was this 
ability and willingness to w(;l(;om(; new facts and to see their import- 
a,nc<; (hat mad<; him a (rue schadist. 

In I Ik; tK;xt getKa-alion 'i’hu<;ydid(;s {c. 4(10 r. 400 Bc) wrote his his¬ 
tory of (he IN;lopontK;sia.n Wa.r. Xn many ways the antithesis of Hero¬ 
dotus, Ik; is also his heir and suc.cessor. In him the new science ofhis- 
tory lias matured by becoming more specialized, and he concentrates 
on wind, w<; call political history. If this m<;uns that he lacks the wide 
c.uriosity and (Ik; gcrK;rous irifiirmation of Herodotus, it also means 
that he, work.s in a more, c.ritic.al t(;mj)er and pays more attention to 
<;st.ablishing (Ik; truth of (;v(;n the smallest details. He examined eye- 
witn(;ssi'S about r(;c.(;nt (;vents and applied to earlier periods a sharp, 
critical niirul. Of Uk; first Ik; said: 

‘I have made it a principle not to write down the first story that came my 
way, and not, <;veu to he. guided by my own general impressions; either I 
was pr(;s(;nt myself at the events which I have described or else I heard of 
tlK;m Iroin (;y(;-witnessos whose reports I have checked with as much 
thoroughn(;ss as possible. Not that the truth was easy to discover : different 
ey(;-witn(;ss(;s give different accounts of the same events, speaking out of 
partiality for one side or the other or else from imperfect memories.’ 

of the scconcl * 

‘We may claim instead to have used only the plainest evidence and to 
have reached conclusions which are reasonably accurate, considering that 
wc have been dealing with ancient history. 

Thucydides regarded as his first duty the careful assessrnent of 
evidence and the establishment of facts. When he had done that, he 
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was prepared to iulvaiick:, in liis own aiisle.re and detached way, 
to su®{(«(. tintories. 

Like, nerodftins, l)n( in a did'ereni, way, 'rinieydidea owe;; sonie- 
Ihing to medie.:d S(a'(;nee. He sets al)ont (lie liislory oCthe Felonot)- 
nesian War in an almost (‘liniraJ spirit, whieli first analyses Athens in 
its health and then the diU'ereiit flaws which e,onn()(ed its charaeter 
and led to its downfidl. lie does (his la,rf-;ely by indirect means, hy 
showing the ideas which doniina,(,ed the minds of'the: c.liicCstatesmeii 
and politicians of (he (.inn^ and ((illing to what n-snlts these led in 
action. But thougdi it is indirect, his method is (hat ofseieiuu', at least 
of political science in a strict sensis lie does not claim that his work 
will enable men to forecast the future, hut he knows (hat a study of it 
will help them to understand events better, and at (im<-s he advances 
an abstract analysis, like that of class-war, which In; ein'tainly claims 
to be true of most conditions in which it arises. His concern is stnhitly 
with human actions, and he allows no part lor supernatural forciss, 
whether gods or cycles of fiirtunc fir destiny or other inllueuces! 
Though he docs not commit himself much about reli;pon, he (am 
hardly have believed in it, and he was certainly conteniptnous of its 
morf. supf.istitious foims. lie shows his scien(ilie traming in (he |)a,ra- 
mount importance which he gives to iutellif-ence. Lor him (his is the 
first quality needed in astatesirum, a,nd he judges (he dilferent leaders 
of Athens by the degree in which they [losscss it. hor him (he bar¬ 
barities demanded by (Jleon or [iractised by (he Athenians on Melos 
are errors of judgment, and all the more dangerous liir that reason. 
He had indeed his own jicrsonal prcfercne.es, and he was well awaia^ 
that icligion and mora.lity may be neccssa,ry to (he well-being of a 
state, but he saw that in themselves they w(“re not enough. Indeed, it 
is hard not to suspect a grave irony when he passes judgment on 
Nicias, who threw away the only ho|)e of escajie lor tlie Athenian 
army from Syracuse by delaying in order to avert the meiiuee of an 
eclipse. A man who, ol all the Hellenes in my time, least deserved to 
come to so miserable an end, since the whole of his lil<; had heen de¬ 
voted to the study and the practice of virtue.’ Yet this outlook is 
itself inspired by deep convictions. 1 he moral integrity ol i hiicydides 
is as great as his intellectual, and his love of the best things in Athens 
gives a special depth to his dispassionate curiosity. His respect liir 
truth was equalled by his respect lor certain moral (|ualiti<fs, especi¬ 
ally those which take a civic or social hirm, and he is a sujireme 
example of the ability of the (hecks to maintain high sta,udurds of 
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cotuliic.l witlioul :uiy .su|)(M'n:itiir;il sanction for them. In 

him, as in (lie piom-ct's (»(' UKHlicinc, lli<; visible world has pride of 
pla.c',<; ainl calls (<)i' its appt'o|)rial(; methods of study, but this attach- 
iiKait (o il in no way delrac.ls I'roni his sense of tlu; ini[)ortance ofwhat 
heHtu<li<*(l or of the f>Ta,ve issiu's which he analys<;s with so unflinching 
an impai’iialily. 

'rhou;';h (Jreck scfuaua; a,nd philosophy h(;gan as the allies of re¬ 
ligion, th(a'<! ca,m<! a point at which tlu; alliance was not easy to main¬ 
tain. It hep,an (o la; c.hsu- that seienlilic <;x|)lanations of phenomena 
might conflict with religious, and some skill was needed to avoid a 
crisis. 'I'he ea,rly |)hysicia.ns faced the issue in a calm enough spirit, as 
wIkmi a I lippoeralic author discusses the nature of epilepsy, known as 
‘tin; sacnal dis<'ase’: 

‘'I'his <li!:(%ase ealhul sacasul (;otn<;s from the same; causes as others, from the 
things that come (o and go Irom (h(‘ body, from (;old, sun, and the variable 
r<;sll(^ssness of the winds. Such thin/ts an; divine;. So that there is no need 
to put IIk; <lisea,s(; in a spe(;ial e.lass and to consider it more divine than 
others; th<;y are .all divine and all human, bae.h lias a nature and a power 
ol'its own; none is lio[)ele!is or ine.ajiabh; of treatment’ 

'rhon/>h w(; may legitima,tely susp(;ct a nice irony, there is no reason 
to think that such words would tint c.ommand acceptance. The gods 
w(;r(; indeed thong;ht to la; (;v(;rywher(;, and their work manifest in 
e,v<;rythinf>;; so a dis(;ase might well be lioth divine and human. 
Sonuiwhat mon; e.omplieat(;d is the ctise of Herodotus, who un- 
d<;nia,bly saw the gods actively at work in the minds and passions of 
m(;n, but h;ul also a k(;(;n int(;r<;st in scientific inquiry and accepted 
sehintific (;xpla,nations fiir iminirnate nature. If religion and science 
w(;re at variance;, h<; too was capable of dodging the issue. When he 
m(;ntions a 'I’lu;ssalian l<;g(;nd that the ravine through which the river 
P(;n(;us flows to the S(;a was made by Posidon, he says: ‘Their tale is 
plausible; and anyone who thinks that Posidon shakes the earth and 
that ch;f(s produced by cartlKjuakes are the works of that god would on 
seeing this mountain-ravine ascribe it to Posidon. For it appeared to 
me to b(; tlu; r(;snlt of an earthquake.’ By this neat manoeuvre 
neither r(;ligion nor s(;icncc is offended. It was possible to accept 
both, with certain unexpressed reservations but with no overt 
declaration of hostilities. 

This b(;cam<; more difficult when science and philosophy turned 
their attention to the gods and gave their different explanatiom of 
them. The more thorough a theory was, the more difficult it might be 
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U) fit the fffxls into it. Ifinnociilns, who in (iic.t I'limiiinlcd iIh'iii Irom 
tin; f!;ovenuri(;ntorth(! univet'Hc, (',oiiiin'oiiii;i(;(l hy iimkiiip; (hciii ;i. kind 
of psychic, pliciioincn.'i,, wii(» can .somehow hriii/;' f<(*od or piul (of. 
turn;.*'’ Prodiens went furtln'r, a,n<l .sii;i;p;ef!led (luU dio.'K; (hinp;.s in 
nature which .snstaiii life are looked upon as god;; and honoured ac¬ 
cordingly.^® Tills too underinine.s faith, sinc.i; it reduce;; the god.s to no 
more than phy.sical fiirces and grea,tly n;stri(;(s dieir a,c(ivity. A third 
view, even more de.structive, was (hat of (Irilias (^. 4(io 403), who 
made a character in a play say that the gods are an invention of.sonie 
great teacher who wish(;d to frighten ni(;n into keeping (he laws and 
did so by saying that thunder and lightning an; llx; work of gods: 

With such dread t(;rrors Ik; (;iK;oinpa.':;;<;d th(;in; 

And iK;atly with a word Ik; gav<; (Ik; gods 
A habitation whie.li w(;ll (itt(;d them. 

And. .so extingui.sh(;d lawles;:n(;.s;; wi(h law.s.^’ 

When such views were lield, it is not surprisinjf (ha,t l’ro(.a.;',oras 
should sum up his own jiosiliou: ‘Wh<;n it conK;s (o (lu; /';ods, I am 
unable to discover wheth<;r (hey exist or not, or evim wlia,( (lK;y are 
like in form. For there are many thiiif'S tha,( sta,nd in (Ik; way c)f this 
knowledge - the obscurity of tlu; problem and (Ik; br(;vi(y of man’s 
life.’ Though phiIo.sophy began in a religion;; and (;ven d(;vout 
spirit, its very consistency and truth (o its assumptions oft<;n l<ir(;(;d it 
into either agnosticism or sc(;pticism, and ordinary p(;opl(; b<;/pui to 
feel that it was a danger to society. 

Yet though many Greeks may have regard(;d (h(;se n(;w d(;v<;lop- 
ments with alarm, it is to the credit of th(;ir politic.al (,ol<;rane(; that 
they took no strong measures against th(;m. Indeed, (In; atUie.k on the 
irreligious implications of natural sciiaice did not b(;gin until the 
Peloponnesian War had begun to imdcrmim; S(;lf-confiden(;(; and to 
give a new boost to superstition. Even so we may siisp<;(;t that poli¬ 
tical motives lay behind it. When his <;n(;rru(;s wished to attack 
Pericles, one of their moves was to attack Anaxagoras, who not only 
declared that the moon was made of earth and tlie sun an ineandi;- 
scent rock bigger than the I’cloponncse but <Jis(;ov(;r(;d tlu; trm; (;au.s(;s 
of solar and lunar eclipses.*® A dubious seer, call(;d Diopith<;s, carried 
a decree authorizing the indictment of‘those; who di.sb(;li(;vc in divine 
things or teach theories about what go(;s on in (lu; sky’.®® Anaxagoras 
was tried and convicted, but fortunately (;s(;apcd to Eanipsacus, 
where he lived in peace and honour. Nor was this the only case; of 
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fiiic.il |)ci;i<-cu(ioii. l)iii/>;onif!, I’niliigoras, and possibly Euripides were 
(lied on similiir <-liai|ys, bid. (he, inosl notorious trial came after the 
(*iid of (lie war, when in no Socrates was tried and executed. The 
a,eenf!a.(ion was skilfully liained and claimed that he ‘does not recog¬ 
nize the f';od;i l•('eogni/.ed by (he state but introduces new divinities’.®’' 
Behind (his lay poli(i<'.a,l pa.SHion, since Socrates had been a friend of 
(Iritias, who as one of the 'J’hirty had governed Athens with merciless 
bnita.lity after its defe.at in 404 (to. But the actual accusation appealed 
to a. eomnion prejudice that ‘there is a certain Socrates, a wise man, 
who has sl.udied what goes on in the sky and investigated everything 
under (he earth’.Unliirtunately there was, or had been, an elemen 
of iridh in (his. In his early life Socrates had been interested in 
natural phenoniena,, a,nd as such had been pilloried in 423 bc by 
Aris(,opharies in the Clouds, in which the pupils of Socrates are taught 
(hat Zens does not exist and his rule has passed to Dinos, or Vortex,®® 
and (ha t rain, thunder, and lightning arc not sent by the sky-god but 
e.oine from miffeemly disturbances in the clouds.®’ The first half of 
the a.e,(aisa.(ion against Soe.ra(.es would certainly find support in a 
pojmlar travesty of his views. The second half was no less important, 
and referred to (he ‘divine sign’, which Socrates claimed as an im¬ 
portant. inlluence in his life and which was attached to no special god. 
'The skilful eombination of two chargc.s, neither absolutely un¬ 
founded, was, in the angry atmosphere of the time, enough to get 
Socrates condemned to death. No doubt he did not make things 
easier liir himself by hisdefence against accusations which he could not 
take seriously, but it is a strange irony that he, a sincerely religious 
man, should be martyred for a science which he had ceased to value. 

Tlie condict between science and religion was matched by another 
conllict, no less serious, between science and philosophy. The old 
combination, which had in the past done so much for both, broke 
down on the fundainental question of the nature and possibility of 
knowledge. While science based its system on the senses and was con¬ 
tent with what they had to give, philosophy felt that they could not 
be trusted and provided no sure basis for knowledge. On the one 
hand a medical author denies the validity of abstract argument. 

‘Conclusions which arc merely verbal cannot bear fruit; only those do 
which are based on demonstrated fact. For affirmation and t^ are de¬ 
ceptive and treacherous. Wherefore one must hold fast to fact in general¬ 
isations also, and occupy oneself with facts persistently if one is to acquire 
that ready and infallible habit which we call the art of medicme. 
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Oji (Ik; odurr li.'uid, |»liil()K()|)liy Ii:kI aJway.s ni;unl:nti«;<l (lia,(, (,1k; 
r(;a.li(.y, wlii<'.li Is (la; (»l)j(;c.(. or(lKKif’,li(, (;a,u Ik; (li,sc.ov<;rc(I only liy (,h<i 
uiIikI. Many vi(;ws W(‘i'(; licld oa (Ik: ikUiiic oCdiis r<-ali(y, Iki( pliilo- 
st)|)liy coaid lianlly (:xin(, if'Us |)ossil)iIi(y were denied, and i(. wa,s e,l(;;ir 
dial die gills ofdie senses of ‘l;i.c(s’ a,re no( eiion/>li. 'I'lie issue so |)re- 
setiled was seen by (lofgias 4ll;j gy(i itc), wlio aff'ued dia(, (Ik; ob¬ 
jects of sensation and the objects of knowledge are a like nnreal, be¬ 
cause both are concerned with noL-being as well as with being, and 
it is impossible to distinguish between them. I le coneindes (ha,t there 
is nothing; that, even if there is anything, we ea,nnot know it; and 
that, even if we could know it, we could not conimunica.te it to amy- 
one else.'**' There is some paradox in this, and (he notion of not-being 
is open to obvious objections, but it called liir an answer, .since it sug¬ 
gested that if the methods of philo.sophy were pushed to their limit, 
they made philosophy itself impo.ssible. .Protagoras tried (o pu( i;)r- 
ward a cure, when he taught that ‘Man is (he measure of all (,hing.s’ 
and that things what they .vrrw/.'*^ hogieally such a, theory could 
lead only to solipsism and an inlinite series of isolated, |)rivate uni- 
venses, whose inmates are incommunicably severed li'oni one another. 
By the end of the (ifth c<‘ntury, (he happy relations between philo¬ 
.sophy and scic;nce had reached a crisis, a,iKl it lookial as if ( hey could 
not be restored. 

It fell to Plato in the linirth century (o make a heroic a,t(.enij)t (,o 
heal these wounds. 'I’he majestie fabric of his philoso[)hy, constructed 
stage by stage through a long Ml!;, aimed at proving (he [lossibility 
of knowledge and at linding a place liir the observations of the senses. 
He saw that, just as in mathematics eerta.in conclusions Pillow from 
certain premisses, .so in philo.sojihy an argument may be developed 
with equal cogency from certain accepted a,ssuinptions. lie distin¬ 
guished, as others had before him, between Being and Becoming, but 
against the scientists he assumed that the first is real and the only 
proper object of knowledge, while the second, which depends on it, 
is mere appearance and the object of uncertain opinion. Reality for him 
consists of ideal Forms, which arc at once logical nnivcrsa,ls, capable 
of being understood, and ideal particulars, capable ol'inspiring an 
almost mystical devotion. To establish his Forms he, a,pp(;al(;cl, in¬ 
directly perhaps but no less certainly, to religion, and argued that wc 
know them through recollection from a former existence. 'Fins might 
in fact mean no more than that our knowledge of them is innate, but 
in any case it is not derived from the senses. I’hough this iinpr(;s.sivc 
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KyHli'iii i<-iiK)v<-(l (loiil)l;: iiboul tlui |)o.ssil»ili(.y of knowledge, it dealt a 
(■i'ii(d blow (o .'K'itoicc:- I'or it (iKtuiit that obscirvation and experiment 
f.;ivo place (o a jiiion. reafioniiig. Plato hiniKoirwas so possessed by the 
I'loboii Ibal (be universe is rational (bat lie thought it possible to dic¬ 
tate its slruelure Ironi bis own eoneeption of the way in which the 
(Irealor ought to ba,ve made it. .In bis search for certainty he failed to 
jillow that, on imuiy nia.tlers we can hope for no more than a reason¬ 
able opinion a,ml (bat Ibis may be more valuable than any dogmatic 


assertion. 

Yt-t (Ireek ma.timmatic.s, philosophy, and science survived both the 
agony of the I>(;loponnesia,n War a.nd Plato’s counter-reformation, 
JUKI (•.ontiniKHl to thrive for some liiur or five centuries. It is indeed a 
tribute to (be (irmness with which their foundations were laid and to 


the appeal wbic.b their (|uesfK)ns still had for men. Yet in this there 
was an uneasy struggle betwi^en the old experimental methods and 
the <1 fitiori methods canonized by Plato, and in this struggle the 
honours went on (he whole to the a priori school. Ihough the claims 
of I'xperinient were u|»hel(l by biology and its sturdy ally, medicine, 
until at least the time ofOalen (ao iay 199), in other fields ofin- 
(piiry abstract thinking came to be thought more honourable than 
(uninrieid se.ienee. 'riiough Archimedes built engines for the defence 
of Syra.e,us(; a,ml ma,de astonishing discoveries in applied mathe- 
,na,(i(^s, he thought nothing of this part of his work and refused to 
eoinmit it to writing.''” dreek mathematics, which had begun with 
pra.elieal h-anings, became more and more abstract as it perfected its 

skill and its betuiLy. Pliil'osoiihy indeed kept up its connexion with the 

world oI'a,etion, and in Ppieurus made the atomic theory a basis for 
oomlue.t, but it gave little encouragement to scientific investigation 
and in the (md materialism made place for a world of transcendental 
jdistraelions. At the last even medicine gave way and preferred a 
priori speculation to examination of the human body This indeed lies 
outsidi our scope, but it provides a comment on the history of mathe¬ 
matics, philosophy, and science in the classical 
was in their concern with the visible world in which they 
find permanent principles, and they can hardly be J 

asked questions so important and so difficuh that in end thei 
successors paid more attention to these principles than to the pheno¬ 
mena which they were invoked to explain. 
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In the s(!V(!n.Lli and sixth centuries (ir<x;k <;iviliz:i,lion owed nmeli to 
the variety and the indep(!)idene(; (»f rival cily-s(a,(es, e;ie;l) of which 
wished to make its own distinctive and dislingnished contrihniion (o 
what Pindar calls ‘tin; delightful things of Ilellas’.' If (here was a 
fundamental pattern of a(;hiev(;ni(;nt, it presented a, varied siirliici; 
and was all th<; rich(;r for local idiosync.rasies. 'I'his (adliiral ha,lanc<; 
was inatc,h(;d, and ind(;(‘(l niaintainefi, hy a haJanee of political pow(;r 
in which no single state was strong <>noiigh to dominate (he rest or 
seriously to interfere with its neighhours’ way of life. In (he lifdi (;eii- 
tury th(; situation c,hang(;d dramatically. Alh'r (he deli-at of Persia, 
the (Ireek states fell into two main divisions, (he one led hy Sparta, 
and the other by Athens. While Sparta, stood (in' (he old aris(oc;ra(ic 
life on the land, with its dislike of political innovation/! :i,nd iniellec- 
tu.'il iulventure.s, Ath(;ns stood for (In; n(“w d(;mocr;i(ie, ideid Inrsed on 
trade and inanu(a(;tures :ind welcom(;d innov<'i,l.ion,s :is m<;;i,ns of 
exercidng its ebullient vitality. Pe.iir, suspi(;i(jn, :u)d je.-dou.sy inspired 
each side for the other, tind brokt; out jU, int(;rvids into witr. In this 
un(,asy situation SparUi n/tintd into its anci(;nt tniditions :ind, f!(;((ing 
austerity and devotion to c.ountry b<;fi)re (/vtnythinp, else, lost much 
of its earlier grace and charm; Athens, insj)ir(;d by niiiny iunbitions 
and confident ol its ability to r(;ali/,e them, enc.our:ig(;d n(;w d(;v(;loi)- 
rnents in the arts and sciences and absorbe/d into its(;lf tin; many 
dillcrcnt strands of Greek civilization. No o(h(;r Gn;(;k st.aU; in the; 
middle years of the fifth century can be corniwired with b(;r I()r tlie 
range, strength, and originality of h(;r achieveni<;nt, and indec/d a,t 
this time she presents the culmination of the many Ii)r<'(;s which 
had made the Greeks unique among peopl(;s and givc/n a spc/cial 
character to their outlook and their htibits. Wiiat this meant to 
the Athenians themselves may be seen from a song wliic.h Puripidcs 

wrote in 431 bc, just before the outbreak of (he P(;lononncsian 
War: 
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l'V<»ni i>\i\ (lit’ iionfi of M<m:}ilh<ni8 know IHicity; 

( hilHn^n ol hlHifK^d |»;o( 1 Hj 
Phu'u I'nMo ;i hind holy iiiid ^Ind<^SJ)ollcd, 
d'hcy jjjifiUirn on /»jorlonn Wisdom, 

vvalkiny; f»nic'(*(idly l.hroup;h, the brightest of skies, 
Wh(*ro onoo, nuai (he Holy Nine, 

'The Pierinsi Mnst^s, 

(lreu((*d g;oldeiHha,ired Ifannony. 

On (ho fair«llowirig waters orCephisus 
1’hoy say (Init Ai)hrodit(i fills her pitcher 
And l)r(*a,th(^s over th(^ land 
d’lu^ tiwvvX gentle air of winds, 

And <w<*r sIh^ orowrjs lior hair 
Wi(h a fragrant wreath of roses; 

Sh(* fsaulf; her Lov(ts to be throned at Wisdom’s side, 
And with Inn* to work all manner of excellence.^ 


Alhcn;) l)cli(-v<^(l llial. tlx^ f^ods liad Ixicn imprecedently generous to 
Ihu- ill llicii' Hiosl. I’ioi'ioiiK gifts and that she embodied all that was 
most worth ha.viiiff in the ('iviU/aition of Grrcece. She was indeed the 
‘ll(•ll:l,;i of Hellas’, as 'I'luieydides» calls her in his epitaph on 

I'airipidt^s. 

ddiis }i(*nHe, ol* nnitp^i^' powetrs (easily hccamc a sense of mission, and. 
many Alhmiiatis would agree with Pericles that ‘our city is an educa- 

tion to Ona;e,e’.^ Some of this education was indeed imparted by 
peaesdiil fiuauis, by an inspiring example and generous help. Yet not 
(weryone ts^sixmded to these advances with willing readiness, and if 
At.h(;nian c.ivilizat ion was not accepted voluntarily, it was sometimes 
imposed by brutal compulsion. The Athenian Empire brought many 
benefits to its members, but its policy, which was a result of sclf- 
eonfichmee and belief in democratic ideals, could only breed distrust, 
fear, and hatred among those to whom such ideals were abhorrem. 
Tin' (-.xiiansiori of Athenian power and wealth led in the end to the 
long Ihdoponrutsian War between Athens and Sparta, each ofyno™ 
was supriorted by a formidable array of allies. When Thucydides be¬ 
gun to writ.e the history of this war, he believed that it was more 
worth writing about than any of those which had taken place m t e 
tiasl’.'-' ITc was right; for it was indeed the fatal convulsion of the old 
Greceia At the end of it not only was Athens defeated, but both sides 
were so exhausted that something irreplaceable perished from the 
world. For the Athenians final defeat was a disaster which t ey a 
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nw(*r (liowglit, poKfiihli*. In 4r,() 41)4 no (licir cxpcdilidn |,, IC;>;y|)( 
liiilal aU.'iKlropliic.'illy, Inil Uii;; lind not, |n'(‘v<'ii(cd (Innti (r(trn c.on- 
linuiti^!; :ui :i,c.(.ivc, :i|',f^rc,s,siv(! jinlic.y in (In'ccc. ISnl dir f,ol|;i,|if;c of 
404 lid w:i,s diH'crcnl. 'I'lin skill nnd liudi, wliiidi liad />;nidrd and 
guard(‘d AtJinns, now (iiili'd her, ;uid she: had no |n'o(r(;doii npninsl. 
her eixiiniis. When in 4i;{ ltd dii; Adienian army was :inniliil;ded a,( 
Syraeiisct, I'airipides ha,d wriUen an (4h(a,|)h liir dH> fiillen: ‘These 
men won itiKld vietoriits over (Jie .Syraciisans when (he favour of (he 
gods was equal for ho(h sides.’ « Now (he Cavoiir of (he gods was in¬ 
deed une(|ual, and a rc;eogni(ion oCit hron<>h(; /-iiihy fear (iir hni(.a,li- 
U(ts eorninit(,ed in (he |)as(. Whim in (he siiininm' of 405 lui Adams 
lost her fleet at Aegospo(ann, tlutre was no more ho|)(; of resistajiem 
The raws was ))roughL hy (la; galhty raralm, and Xmaqihon (idls 
flow, as ora; rnan told tia; news to anodier, a sound of wailing w(;nt 
up the long walls from (he Tiraeiis (o Adams: ‘' 1 'ha.l nifflu no one 
slept. 'I’hey wept not only for the dead, lait liir more Ihr themselves, 
thinking that they would siilfer what (hey had done (o (he people of 
Melos, who w(;r(; Spartan eolonis(s, when (hey rediieed (hem hy 
siege, to the ja-oph; of llis(iae;i and Seione and 'I'orone and Aegina 
and many more of (he (heihs.’ ^ The inemieeivahle had happmled, 
and (he Athenians felt (hat they wiire alike ahandoned hy (he /gals 
and hated hy men elamoiiring lor ven/>;ea,nee and able (o r-xaet it. 

At a first glanee (,he d(;eline of Adams a.f(er 404 nc, would se(;m (,o 
be countered by new and vigorous developments which saig;gest no 
diminution of pow(;r or elfort. It is true (fiat poetry, which had been 
the soul of Athenian grealtaiss, sank either into rude sensationahsm 
or unadventurous eln'mn. But sculpture was to find in Scopas and 
Iraxitoles masters who gave a new freshtaiss (.0 (he treatment of the 
human body <tral conveyecl an impression of living,’ flesh a,s (heir pi’i*- 
dcccssois never had. Oratory became alnaist a fine a,rt, and produced 
masterpieces which were studied for centuries for (heir lan/(ua,g(; and 
construction and rhythms. .Mathematics continued its majestic pro¬ 
gress, w-hen Eudoxus (408 -305 no) discoviircd llu; genera,I theory of 
proportion, and his pupil Menaeehmus diseoveri'd conic, sections. 
But the great triumph of the age was tla; d(;v(;lopm(;nt of pliilosojihy. 
Plato and Aristotle absorbi'd all that had Iiccn dora; fiir philosophy 
and science, subjected it to a searching criticism, and organized (heir 
own systems on a prodigious scale. Idalo harallcd pliilosopliy with a 
fullness and a coherence beyond any precedent, and (ivcn today we 
can but marvel at the unsurpassed power with whicli he fiirmulalcs 
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(|ii(*ftli<>n :ifict (if ('(iti(l:uii<‘ii(;il iuipot'laua; and ])resents his 

(li;;('ii!i;;iuii:i in a niinic.uldiiHly lucid, consistent, and lively. 

OCall ihc many answci;; wlii<'li nii'M lia,V(; f;'iv<;n to tpicstions about 
(lie nadirc o('icali(y and knowlcd|',c, liis liav(! lasted longest and "won 
tli<‘ lai'fM'Sl a:::i<*n(. Aiistolle all(an|)led something diObrent. In his 
encyclopaedic allempt to syslemalizc (he whole of knowledge as it 
(ixisled in his day and (o cniicJi it with, his own remarkable dis- 
<!ovcricf;, he not only imuh^ vahnihlc contributions to metaphysics 
and logic lait turned (h<; naxlical studies of the jn'cvious century into 
a, (ni<^ se.imicc of l)iolo|',y a,nd wrol.(; on <;thics one of the very few 
books which wc neg,lect at our i)eril. Through this double achieve- 
numt tlu^ limrih century has a, ])lac.e of high honour in the history of 
huniiui thonghi, but neilher In Atlums nor elsewhere in Greece did 
(hcsi; iH!W triumphs fully coui|)<!nsate for what had been lost. 

IJchind this impn^sivc fagade it is impossible not to discern a 
diminul.ion of vila.h(y a.nd c,onlidenc-e, a tcuidency to g^uestion much 
I ha.l ha,(I beli.rc 1 xs-n lak(!n for granted, and a refusal to attempt tasks 
which (lid not oiler imme,dia.lc results. The expense of spirit which 
had b(a-n the glory of (In; lillh century gave place to a sense of shame, 
to a. g'uilty rejefgion ol much (hat had Ixsai sought and honoured. 
'I'hough bolh lra,/-;cdy and couuxly survived, runther bore any re- 
scmblama: ((» its old self. Tragedy, which had gloried in being a 
national art a,nd spoken liir tin; wholes pciophi, became almost a pri- 
va,t(; pastime couc.criKxl with tlu^ cultivation of delicate mannerisms 
for a limiUsI, a.csthctic cud. In c.oimdy, even Aristophanes, who had 
so la,t(^ as /jof, tut hivislurd a,II his old exulxtrancc and fancy on the 
/'Vo/P', t,ri<xl ill tin; Kcck.nazuMd in (591 bo to make up for his lack of 
inspiration by a cold, synthetic obscenity, which bears no relation to 
his old gay bawdry. More seriously, the philosophers, who were 
deeply conc('.rucd with the l<«sons of history, agreed that the Peri- 
c.lcun :igc w;is a disastrous failure. When Plato wishes to allot blame 
for the d(x-.ay of Athens, lie mentions not the corrupt demagogues 
who suc.cccd<xl Pcricha, but Thcmistoclcs, Cimon, and Pericles him¬ 
self and his c,omplaint is: ‘They have filled the city with harbours and 
dockyards and walls a,TKl tributes instead of with righteousness and 
tmnpcrance.’ » It is a sweeping rejection of the past, of the world in o 
which Phito himself was born and in which his family played a dis¬ 
tinguished [>art. In his boyhood he had seen the M of Athens, and 
th<M.,ittcr memory of it haunted him all his days. He could come to 
pinicc with himself only by condemning those who had attempted 
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muc.h and failed in llie end, and by devifanf’; selicine;; of/'jnvei'nnient 
in wliie.li (heir polie.ieM and p<a((»i'inan<'e eoidd nol b<- r<'j)cn(("d. 1\(„> 
is Arisloth; more jpaxa'oii.s. for him (Ik^ /';r(»w(h of democracy in 
Alluais und(;r hiplhaJlxs and l’eri('les was (lie a,';;amip(i<in of (yrannieal 
powers by the popnhie.e, and i(,s h-aders were wor(bless demai^ofmes.'' 
Bolli he and Plato denied (he p;rea,(ness of Perielean Adnais and re¬ 
jected its fimdameiHal assumption, that its citizens eonid lx; (rusted 
to take even the most important d('eisions beeansi; they w<-r(; fr<;e and 
responsible men. 

The cracks and Haws in (Jreek e.ivilization been,me more manif(;st 
after the death of Alexander in no. 'I'he Hellenistic a/,p‘, which 
followed, won indexed its (extraordinary smeeesses in brinp;in|f (treek 
habits to barbarian peoples, nor wa,s it unprodnetive in a,rt and 
science. But it suff(;red to a greater de/pxa* than (lx; (ixirth (;<;ntnry 
from a failure of confident;, from the a,bsenee of a, fixed (;(;ntre (o 
which it cmdd give; its trust. 'I’he old reli/>;i<>'i eitiner into the 
formal conduct of rit(;s or into a, rationalism whi(;h deprived (lx* pods 
of mystery and almost ofdivinity. New supierstitions swept tlx; world, 
and in the welter of them the (Ireeks lost their sensi; of (lx; S|x*eia,l 
relation of man with, the gods. At tlx; on<; extnenx', Hellenistic, 
moriarchs arrogated to (lx;m,s(;lv(;s (he titles and tlx; honours of god¬ 
head. Though tlxne is a sphindid (;ffron(ery in (he insistence of An'tio- 
(,hus J'jpiphan(;s, tlx; god manif(;,s( , (c. Hff) itig ixij on identifying 
Jehovah with tlx; Olympian Zeus, and himself with both, and on 
having a cult, ‘the Alxnnination of l)(;solation’, in the (lourt of (he 
temple at Jerusalem,!« and tlxnigh then; i.s a truly heroic, magni¬ 
ficence m the 1< is t hours ol C,^l(;oJ)a,(ra, wlx;n ,sh(; (;lo(lx;d hers(;lfin h(;r 
royal robes and put to Iu;r br(;ast tlx; as(), minis((;r of llx; Him-god Ke, 
that she might be joined with liim, her fa(lx;r, in dea th," yet (-veil 
these proud examples cannot hide that tlx; worship of kings and 
queens as gods was a denial of tiu; whole CJntek e.one(;ption of nia,n. 
At the other extreme was the pojwlar t(;rid(;ney to sav<; elfort by 
ascribing everything to the gods, notably through astrology. Tlx; 
notion that a man s life, from the cradle to ilx; gravi;, is (l(;(.(;rniine(l 
by the constellations under which he is born c.ami; from the Past and 
was fundamentally opposed to the Gr(;(;k b(;lief in frri; Innnan lx;irigs. 
But in their conviction of failure the Gm:ks w(;leoined it, feeling that, 
if all is predestined, there is no point in battle against the stars. It was 
easier to study them and anticipate what wa,,s going to liappcmj then 
one would be prepared for it and able to ace(;pt it. In (h(;ir dilfercnt 
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W!iy!! Ixitli kliif'-wt)n!lii|) and asiroloffy kill<;d the old religion and 
iifihci'cd in a (wili|’li(, oC the gods. 

'I'ln- Ion/-; tlceliiu- ol'lhc. I h'llenistic, world illustrates by contrast the 
difUinclifni ol llic I'roat a.g<^ wliicli ptxtc.cdcd it. From the eighth cen- 
(iii y (oalinosl, the (aid of (In; lillli (In; (Irceks developed their civiliza¬ 
tion with an nnrivalhal raiiidity and variety of accomplishment. The 
residts an; so iinpn;s.siv(; that we are, liable to neglect some indications 
that (In; .stru(;(un; was not always built on firm foundations. The very 
,s|)<;ed of |';n)w(h nnuh; it dillicult to assimilate some changes into es- 
(aJ)Iisln;d ns(; and word. In r(;ligion the predominance of the Olym¬ 
pian gods tn;v(;r (;linnnat(;d cults and beliefs which belonged to older 
and inon; <;artby <;n;(;ds. In politics the passage from monarchy to 
a,i'lstoe.r'a(;y still left op(;nings hir ambitious adventurers to seize the 
[lowers, ifiiot tin; titles, of kings, and the passage from aristocracy to 
denioc.rac.y h;(l in <;v(;n the most democratic states social groups 
wbieb would stick a.l nolhiiig to regain lost privileges. The extension 
o('rron(i(;rs by eoinjuest or colonization usually left among the victims 
a, burniiif'; re.sentinent whicb, tnni(;(l to violence at the first favourable 
opportunity. Mor(;ov('r, tin; (;ivilizationofwhich the Greeks dreamed, 
with its love of h;isnr(; and its demand for wealth to support it, called 
for ri<;ln;r r(;sonre<;s (ban tln;ir aust{;rc land could provide. In many 
imderla,kinffs (li(;y W(;r<; liamp(;r(;d by poverty, and most populations 
lived so e.los(; to starvation that a small interference with their eco¬ 
nomy might W(;ll mean ruin. Atln;ns fell in the end to Sparta because 
sin; n;li(;(l on supi)li(;s <)r(;orn from the Black Sea, and when these were 
e.nt oiriiy tin; destruction of the Athenian navy, there was no choice 
but surrciKle.r. 'I'bis also m(;ant that once war ceased to be a seasonal 
pastime; atitl was jirolonged, like the Peloponnesian War, for many 
y('ars, it l(;rt both sid(;s (;xhausted and impoverished almost beyond 
r(;eov(;ry. Nor was Gr(;(;c(; in the least secure in its Mediterranean 
.setting. I (,s pojiulation was never comparable to that of the huge 
moruirc.lu(;s of Asia, and it was fortunate that in the eighth and seventh 
(;(;uturi(;s th<;sc were too busy attacking one another to think of in¬ 
vading Gr(;(;c;(;. When Persia began to move under Darius and 
X(;rxcs, it took all the efforts of a united Greece to hold its own, and 
even then the; Persian menace remained a reality which it was unwise 
to forg(;t. Gr(;c;k civilization was indeed perilously poised. If it was to 
survive and flourish, it had to maintain both its own equilibrium and 

its immunity from foreign attack. 

On this none-too-stable foundation the Greeks built their way ot 
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life, and in i(,s main c.liaraclcniilic;; we can diiK'ei n a .'iiniilar ;iy,sicm df 
l)ala.nc.(\s, wliic.li, while i(, la;;(;;, is rich in lively resiihs, lm| i,s lod easily 

shaken, and, when il Is brnken, l)i'in|,-s down ... wilh i( in its 

fall, 'i'lie variety in unity whieh j-avi; shape to (Ireek politic;-) c-iieonr- 
aged local ellijrl, and individuality, hut collapsed when one or oihca- 
power gaiiHRl an ascendaney over its ncaghhonrs and cramped their 
initiative. The eidt ofindividnal honour, which did much fi»r the ser¬ 
vice of the ,St:a,te and inspired heroic devotion. a,nd self-sacrilice, could 
ifit were soured by wounded pride, turn against the slate and work 
incalculable harm. I'he gods, who ha,d a dual position as sources of 
power and as ehampions of morality, nught be invoked to support 
cither against the other, and in so doing lost much of their authority 
and dignity. The notion of goodness, wh(;ther in the good ma,n or tlie 
good life, with its,happy inclusion of all manner of things which num 
love and honour, might in times of d(‘pression cm deli-a’t shrink to a 
mere part ol itself, to the notion of virim; as Diogenes (r, 400 c,. gar, 
Bc) saw it, in which oidy goodness nuUlcrs, mid tradition, religion',^ 
civil lUid domestic loyaJtic^s, wealth and honour a-r<‘ alike dismissed in 
favour ofa return to [irimitive na,lure. The fine arts, in which rea¬ 
son and the emotions worked lo/>;elher li»r a. siug,l<>, satisfying end, 
might be forced to limit the scope of one or the other and end in 
either a narrow a,ridity or a prodiga,! ilisorder, Na,lural sciimee, 
which was not originally or funda,mentally opposed to religion ;,,n(l 
displayed at times something close to a. reli/;ious spirit, might, when 
religion claimed too much fiir ilsell, I, urn against il. a.nd start a 
counter-olfensive in which it refused to admit the existence of any¬ 
thing beyond the visible scene, hven philosophy, which throve so 
long as it a.ssumed that a world of Being and a world of Becoming 
exist in some kind of relation to one another, rcae.hed a dea,d end, 
when it insisted that only one or the other can comnumd belief It is 
to the undying credit of the Greeks, anti the main source of their in¬ 
fluence and their renown, that flir some three centuries they main¬ 
tained these precarious balances and built upon them the lofty struc¬ 
ture of their achievement. Every change involved a risk, hut so long 
as the Greeks kept their confidence in themselves, tlie risks were sur¬ 
mounted, and civilization consolidated its new positions with style 
and assurance. 

At the centre of this scheme of balances, closely interwoven with it 
and implied in most of its ramifications, lay something which held it 
together and gave meaning to it. This was the conception of man’s 
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jukI |i1jic.<- in (lie sum oClliitifijs. lii no matter were the Greeks 
iiKit'e (•(Mir;ij',f(ius or more rjaioiml tiuui in tluiir assessment of human- 
ily, i(!i limit,alioiKi, its possibililJes, iuid its worth. They differed funda- 
meiilidly from (lieir eoiitemporaruis in Asia, who thought that the 
greal mass of men were oCno importance in comparison with thegod- 
kinp;s (iir wliose servie.e tli(;y (;xisl.e(l, and from their contemporaries in 
I'igypl., who be.lieved that life in this world was but a trivial preliminary 
to th(! pee.ulia,r ])ermanence of life in the grave. The Greeks both 
ree.ogni/.eid (hat m(!ji ani worthy of r(;spect in themselves, and were 
camtentthat th(;y should win this in the only life of which we have any 
knowicrdge. lint they saw at the; same time that the significance of 
hmmui behaviour d<!])(mds on ])Owers which lie outside it, that man 
is not alone in tiui univcTse and cannot be dissociated from powers 
above a,nd bemxith him. If he resembles the gods on the one hand 
and tb<^ bea,sts on the other, it is liir him to take note of this and to 
turn it to his own profit, 'i’hough he has his own nature, which is 
muther tha,t of a god nor ofa hixist, yet it cannot thrive entirely on its 
own resources a,nd must look bi^yond itself to see what it should seek 
and what it should avoid. This consciousness of dimensions outside 
(he human sphen; was dee[)ly ingrained in the Greeks. Though they 
laid no single my(.li about the creation of man, most myths agreed 
tha,(, In; was made from tin; <xirth, and that this was the work of the 
gods, ',1'his symbolized Ins int(;rmediate position, but his ability to rise 
upward is symbolized in tin; myth of Prometheus, who teaches men 
the ar(,s of life and delivers (hem from their first confusion and ignor- 
anc.(; in which they lived ‘like shapes of dreams’.^" The Greeks were 
cons(;ious of (In; humble nature of human origins, but saw in them a 
summons to unr(;aliz(;d potentialities. They felt the need of something 
(;x(.(;rnal to brace them to effort and make them worthy of them¬ 
selves. 

This desire for another dimension, for something beyond the re¬ 
cognized sphere of humanity, is denied by Protagoras’ doctrine that 
‘man is the measure of all things’. In arguing that man can know 
nothing but himself and that he shapes everything to his own ideas and 
sensations, Protagoras implicitly abolished the sense of a ‘beyond’ 
which gave to Greek thought a driving impulse and sense of direction. 
Before Protagoras undermined the ancient confidence, it was coin- 
monly accepted that man, so far from being the centre of the uni¬ 
verse and being encompassed by an infinite Unknowable, was in act 
part of a larger, more embracing scheme. In this belief the Greeks 
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found both conitbrt and iiiKpii'alioti, (■.oiiilbrl bi-caufF- (ln-y ti*|| (||;,( 
they were not lost and aloia; in a,n ini(H-nc(t'al)lc darknc;;!;, and in¬ 
spiration because, in tlieir d<',sir(! In /'.nisp Ibis 'beyond’, (bey relcafK'd 
unsuspcctecU()rces in (b<‘ni,s<‘lve.s. 'I'lu; nalncal and bi;;l place (o (ind 
it was in the gods. Whatever (bey may have ni<-an( (o (In; religions 
experience of individuals, they played a, lap-e part in e,(nni'non 
thought by sugg(!sting tliat tluae a,rv powers oulside man, ;>rea.(<'r in¬ 
deed than he is and not fidly intelligibb;, but still in(elb>,ibi<; enon/di 
for him to wish in some ways to resemble tb(;m, (o make (In; mosl of 
their help and guidance, to pay attention (o (heir eoneei-n fin- bis 
doings, and to approach tluau in snob ways as bis limited liieidties 
and opportunities allow. This conviction is (o be .seen a t its eb*are.‘i( in 
poetry and sculpture. Ju.st as Aeschylus a,nd Hopboclefi demon,s(rate; 
through their dramatic events that tin; ae.tion;; of men lia,ve a, ;!pe(*iaJ 
significance because they are relalxxl to a, eelestia,! world, no (be .sculp¬ 
tures of Olympia and the Parthenon slu.w bow stren;;(b and joy 
reach their highe.st point when the gods in.spin; (hem. 'I o (be ordinary 
man this would moan that, though lu; wa.s (uily Inun.an, be e(»uld, by 
knowing about tin; gods and I'clying u|Jon tluur .‘iuiJijort, .sneeced in 
all manner of things which in; would no( otberwi.se bavt; (be com¬ 
petence or the courage to fa.;,;. 'rbrou/;h (bi,-i other dimen.sion (be 
sense ofobstruction which, dogs Imm.'inity wa.'i reduced, iCuot broken 
by the revelation ofmany ways to ext,end tin- .scope ora,(;t ion or ofp.-r- 
sonahty. Though the; (Inadcs km;w (bat tbey <;onld not c.limb (be 
brazen sky, they were conscious of its pres(mc(; and of (be (contrast 
and the challenge which it oll'ered to tlunn. 


The gods provoked man to rival tluan .so liir as be could, ,-m<| made 
him aware of possibilities beyond his common round or In;; usual self 
In probing the mysteries around tluan, (be (Ireeks li.und n<-w calls hi 
thought and action, and most new branches ofspiaadalion sugm-sled 

possibihties outside their particular sphere. T<. .sonu; nua^ 

e extension ofyision which others got from n!ligion, and was no’le,s,s 

productive of rich results. Inquiries into the/i/iy,n>, or na,(ure of things, 
ed to an increasingly more generous notion of human powers and of 
their capacity to shape nature to suit their own ends. In f-ict, the 
yety idea of nature, obscure indeed and hard (o grasp but always 
powerful and present, could evoke its own kind of redigion and tlm 

ture living in a physical environment, which he may not bi; able to 
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conirol bill <;;ui al l(■a,!l(, cxiiloil. lor his own improvement In mathe- 
malics lln' helicCin nomIxas implies a lra,tis(x;n(len(al order, which not 
only I'ives a special (|eli)';lil, (o (hose, who study it:, but makes them feel 
that tli(7 ha,ve (iumd something solid and permanent behind the 
shirtinp, appearane.i's of t,hinp,'s. The lessons of geometry can be trans¬ 
lated into lh<^ work of iiien’s hands in architecture or the patterns of 
senlptnn-and painting, atid the man who does this passes beyond the 
usual realm of the s<mses t,o a dilh’.nmt, more commanding, and more 
detached h-vel orex[)eri<aK;<;. So Loo in philosophy, when Anaxagoras 
a,dvane.<>d his llutory of Mind as a jirimal, efficient cause, he opened 
the way to wiihu' specula,Lions; ‘Mind has power over all things, both 
greater and snia,ll(;r, that have life; Mind has power over the whole 
nwohition, so LliaL it. laigan Lo nwolve in the beginning. And it began 
to revolve: first from a small beginning; but the new revolution now 
(‘xtends ov<T a, la,rg(;r sptiee, and will extend over a larger still’ If 
an expanding power of this kind lay behind phenomena, it was a 
h'g.itimale e.onelnsion that it worked also in men and forced them to 
new ae-hievemimts. It did not imitter very much where the Greeks 
liumd this something outside themselves, so long as they found it, and 
in their fp'ea,test days theyritlied upon it to extend their aims and their 

We miglit think that in the. fourth century this external dimension 
wan hy no’niea,ns liirgottiui. Plato’s Forms arc his equivalent to it, and 
his God, however remote and indefinite, is undeniably divine; Aris¬ 
totle’s eoneeption of the eontemplalive life is all the more impressive 
because In; ascribes it to God and says of man that ‘we must, so far as 
we can, make ourselves immortal’;^* the mathematicians had a 
notion of fimm as lim; and as precise as any held in the fifth century. 
A (Ireek of this time might be expected to feel that beyond his speci- 
heally human domain lay others which belonged to a more embrac¬ 
ing system not entirely outside his reach. But this is not quite what 
hapjiened. The impressive intellectual achievements of the age were 
on the whole conducted in a rarefied, detached atmosphere of pure 
thought. T’hough the mathematicians never lost their interest in 
astronomy and made dazzling excursions into mechanics, they tended 
to treat their inquiries as part of a self-contained system whmh bore 
lil,tl(! relation to common life or the needs of action. By making Go 
dewote; eternity to pure thought, Aristotle cut Him off froin the ordi¬ 
nary world of men, and even if he made Him a model which some 
miglit try to follow, this was restricted to a select few and brought no 
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comfort (o many olliorK wlio mi;-,In. Imvo licncfilcd from an 
Nh;i|)C(l more (closely (o (licir r(:c|nircmcnl,-). ICvcn (lioii|',li IMa((t makes 
tli(^ visible world depend on (In; iderd I'orms, lie do.-s mil show bow i( 
(Iocs so, and it means nmeb li'ss (o bim (ban die Forms. In diirerem 
ways diejrreat diinkers helped lo break op (be miiverse in wbieb (he 
(h-eeks had enjoyed the ilhnnination oCa lower order oClhinrs by a 
liigher and Jiad felt (hat (.her<; was always a hope of (ransiamdinp 
their eonventional limitations in some imfiireseen direetion. When* 
diis higlier order was isolaJed in ilselfor reserved li.r a, h-w seleet 
initiates, it lost nmeh of’Ksold ins|)iring irifluenee. I t emphasized (ha't 
the ordinary man must rely on his own experience and not look be¬ 
yond it. Instead of’reinffireing and ex(,ending the whole round of 
liumai) activities, the new speculations confined them to a man- 
centred world and destroyed the consciousness of a, superior dimen¬ 
sion which had given a .special splendour to the (Ireek vision of 
existence. 

Hic a.ssmnptions winch gave such a,n impetus (,o (hou/dil and 
action were well lit(,e<l to (.he (Ireek notion ofper,sonaJi(y and of (he 
way 111 which It behave.s. 'I’he (Ireeks a..ssunied (hat it is iiadiral lov (he 
nitidigencc and the emotions to work (ogi^ther. 'Fhey lia.d no distrust 
o (he emotions as such, and, though (hey knew (hat (hey may brim-- 
a man to disaster, the .same could be said of his reason, and inthril 
nmeh of their tragic vision is centred on the fiual misiudgments and 
mi.sapprdiension.s of men. If a man allowed his in(elllg;ence to fi.llow 
his emotions and at the same time not be deludid by (hem into too 
precipitate action, he behaved as a healthy b«-iiig should, lust as a 
man who acted from his emotions alone might be condemned fiir in¬ 
temperance or mcontinerice, .so a man who acted purely on calcula¬ 
tion was .somehow inhuman and liable both to harm others a,ml to 
frustrate hi.s own purposes. The truest wisdom lay in a proiierly 
bahmeed personahty, m which neither side triumphed at the expense 
of the oAer. What this meant can be seen from the place given io 
er^s, which means in the first place pas.sionate love, but extends i(s 

snSZf ^’'’intellectual and 

spiritual pa.ssion. hor Parmenides it is the child of Nece.ssity and the 

force which makes men live and thrive; w, Democritus it is the 
the arts, for Pericles it is what devoted citizens feel for their city 

The?S“ Vr 

different forms of erSs agree in making it a power which drives 
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a man to throw his full personality into what he does, which sustains 
him in powerful exertions and impels him to unusual efforts, which 
sets his intelligence fully and actively to work and gives him that 
unity of being, that harmony of his whole nature, which is the spring 
of creative endeavour. It not only removes many doubts and hesita¬ 
tions but by concentrating all a man’s faculties on a single point 
sharpens his vision of it and enriches his understanding. If the com¬ 
plete force of a man’s nature works as a single power, he is a foil man, 
and no Greek of the great days would have denied that this was the 


right and natural way to behave. 

This sounds simple enough, and would indeed be so, if in the fourth 
and later centuries philosophers had not tried to dismember the self, 
or at least to subordinate active parts of it to some central principle 
other than an over-riding harmony. When Plato classed all the emo¬ 
tions, except proper pride, as appetites and said that they were natur¬ 
ally hostile to the reason and should be subordinated to it, he robbed 
the reason of its main source of strength and prepared the way to that 


hardening and stiffening of it which became characteristic of the ex¬ 
clusively philosophical life. When Stoicism, led by its founder Zeno 
(335—263 Bc), argued that nothing matters but virtue and that it is 
to bc found in following the purposes of the Cosmos, he eliminated 
the emotions, even pity, because they disturb the rational calm 
which should bc the end of Ufe. Stoicism might produce its martyrs to 
duty, but it hardly produced full human beings. Equally, when Epi¬ 
curus (341-270 bc) said that all that matters is the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, and that this is to be found in simplicity, affection, and with 
drawal from public affairs, he might indeed encourage a trmquil 
saintliness in private life, but he excluded those emotions whic 
their fulfilment in social or creative endeavour. If we wish to see what 
these new systems of psychology and ethics meant, we have o y to 
compare a typical Platonist or Stoic or Epicurean not only wth 
Homer’s uninhibited and yet balanced heroes but widi any ^ic 
figure of the fifth century. What we miss is the foU, instinctive re¬ 
action to events, the lack of any obstruction from a theory of what a 
man ought to be, the Hvely play of all his faculties together over a 
wide field of activity. So long as they beheved in foe umty 
and maintained it against attempts to distort or dis gure e se , e 
Greeks faced their issues with undivided powers and ha e 1 - 

petus which comes from an unrestricted use of ener^es. It was this 
which gave fullness and depth to their arts, in wHch emotions and 
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intdiigcnc.d in.scpanihly juid coniplalcly a.( work, and il was (Ids 
also whioli (;nahl<;d thcni in many splna-os ol anliv*' li/i- (o impose; em 
tli(;ir most, t)a,ssionalc (•.f)nvi<;lions a rational order winch made; (hean 
al e)ne;e; peu'snasive; anel pra,e;tie-.a.l)le;. 

(ireask e;ivilization was ed(ima(e;ly made; possil)le* by a be;licriti the; 
spe;e;ial worth of man. 'I'he; (lre;eks eliel ne)t se;<; him as a e;orrn|)t anel 
rulle;n he-ing. 'rhe)ugh th<;y had le;ge;nds, pe;rha()S of oriettilal en'ighi, 
e)f a (Je»lde;n Age; in the; far [tast, whie;li had pe-rished lhre»n;';h some; 
niyste;rie)us preee-.e'ss ed’ de;e;ay, the;y diel neet think that meai eel" late-r 
tinie;s must be;ar the; gnilt leer its elisappe-anuiea*. Iftheey be‘lie;ve;el in sin 
and it is hard, tee ele'sc.ribe; e)the;rwise; what the*y (e;lt a,be»n( e)(re-ne;e-s 
against (.he;ge)els tlK;y diel ne)t think (Init human nateire; w:is rreim (he; 
be-ginning e',e)rreipte;d by it, ne«r eliel the;y plue;e; heepe-s in any {)re»s[)e‘e-( 
eel're;de;m[)tie)n. 'rhe;y saw that man was inelee;el :in nnpre-e-e;ele’n(e>el 
e re-atnre-, weerthy etfawe; a.nei we)nele;r in the; se;ale; eiChis inve;n(ions anel 
Ins e'n(.e;rprise;s. tSe)|)lie)e;le;s s|)e;aks re)r the;m whe-n he- ma,ke-s a e-he)i iis 
sing: 

'l'he;re; are; meiny stninge; we)neleT;;, bat neetliing 
More; woneleerleil (hem niem.’'’ 

()ne;c inele-e;el the-y heiel theeught (hiitseane; pee-.nlienly ;',i('(cel me-n we-re- 
lite-reilly the; sems eeCgeeels, wimse; elivine; epiiditiees (he-y inhe-rite-el, euiel 
theit e)the;rs we;re; eit le;;ist the; pe;e;rs e)rge)els. I'ive;n in the; liCth e;cn(iny 
some; iiristeie-.nitie; remnlie;s e;hiime;el ele*se:e-nt rre)m In-reics like- Ae;eie;ns, 
and theereefeire; Ireem 7e;ns, einel I'inehir reegeirels il iis ;i si/'ii of the-ir 
divine; hleatel theU, the-y win vie;(.e)rie;s in the; edhletie; genne-s."'* Ihit (his 
weis a speee-.ieil, eiristeeeenitie; notiem, edmeest irre-le;v:int tee eerelitiary vie;ws 
ofniiin’s elignity anel pejssibilitie;s. Wheit meil(e-re;el wees the; be-lie-rtheit 
he; de;scrve;s re;spe;e-.t leer seemeething iiniepu; in him einel heis nmmswe-r- 
able; claims to finel his eewn ele-stiny. 

This notion rcccive;d a wide;r eipplieeeitiem in the; te-le;e)leigic,;il e;e)ne;e;p- 
tion that, since man has a eu-rteiin nature;, this neitiire- linels its lidlil- 
ment in certain ends. In e)the;r weerds, just eis e;ve-ry(Jung se;rve;s se)nie; 
purpose or other, so man se;rve;s a purpeese; in the; se;he;nie; e)l'things 
and realizes his full nature in it. This is tee ele;ve-le)p his arc.li!, eer inbeern 
capacities, so far as he possibly e;an. He)w he; e-.a,n be-st eJe» this was a 
legitimate matter fern discussion and founel varieeus answe;r's freem 
Homer to Aristotle. But in all of the;se; vie;ws it is assume;el as l)e;ye)nel 
dispute that man has such an e;nd and that it is fine; anel ne)ble;. By 
reaching it he become;s, in the; wide; Gre;e;k semse; e»f the; we>rd, ‘goeid’. 
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In the (ilfli (ciiiuiy a, iiolioii luiK iiXiviUibly a social reference, 
iiiid auii' war: (oinitl in (lie (iill (l(^v(;ln|)inctit of the individual inside 
(he ;:oi iai (lame. So|>lioe.le!i afijaiii inakes the right point when he says 
dial nian luei Inrned hi:i !ip<>(;ial gills to a,good purpose and developed 
his ;!pe< ilx ally hiiinan ualiii'e: 

S|)<'eeh loo, and wiiKl-swU't thought, 

lie 

And llit^ Mpirit that govcnis citics.^^ 

'Thifi senile ol'linman worih a,iid its jKitentialities underlies much of 
(Ireek !ip<*< ailalion. U<-e,a,nse. ofit the (Ireeks believed in liberty, since 
otdy the free e.ati (idly reali/.e. their natures; and they were quite 
logical ill doubfni}!; whether a slave can have aretS in any real sense, 
since he is not free to be himself as he would wish to be.^^ Nor in their 
besi days was I his notion u\'arM at all narrow; it included most things 
dial tneii seek and admire. It followed that man was indeed worthy 
of eneoutag,ement and that society existed to help him to reach the 
limil of his g,ifls. 'i'he gods need no such help, and beasts are below it, 
bill man is a social a,nimal who, through his dealings with other men, 
rises above die eondilion of animals and comes in some way near to 
dial of die f'.ods. Just because he sirives and struggles, he has a special 
elaiin lo ivspect'a.n<l must be allowed to complete his own nature. 
'rhoug,h SIX h ideas did not become very explicit until Aristotle built 
his eihie.al syslem on them, they arc present in Greek thought from 
ear ly limes and liirin the liuindation of its most important assump- 
lions and eonelnsions. 

'I'lie special worth of man dejicnds on his ambiguous position be¬ 
fore the /'ods. ()n the one hand he derives much of his powers from 
them. In words whie.h J’Jato attributes to Protagoras: ‘As man had a 
share of the divine, he was first of all the only creature to beUeve in 
gods beea.u.se ofhis kinship with godhead.’ The Greeks couldnotbut 
think dial the qualities displayed by man in his upward struggle 
pointed to something beyond his limited human nature. They ex¬ 
plained this by his kinship and association with the gods and by the 
readiness ol' the gods to inspire and help him. Qualities, which we 
assume to be strictly human, were thought to be partly divine, and if 
they were found in more than usual measure, the man who had them 
was called Lheios, which meant originally ‘divine’ and never less than 
‘like the gods’. This was not vanity or complacency, but a real at¬ 
tempt lo appreciate what is most remarkable in human nature by 


o 
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ascribinji!; i(, Lo a superior ori/pn. So (iir iIk! (irccks wc)i( willi some 
ootilideiicc. Hut at tliis point they sto|)p(!(|; fi)r (lu'y kiutvv (liiil uuui 
cauiiot h (5 fully aud tiiudly like tli(! jifods heeaiise Ik; is <loomed to 
death. Sophoel(;,s, after euutiieraliui' man’s eoiKpiests over ua.(ure 
<ind ability to iue<!t almost any <;merp;eney, points tlu', para,dox: 

Without resource 

No to-morrow finds him. I'Vi)m Death alone 
lie shall not win (h^liveranee, 

'I’hoiiffh from mortal siekn(;ss<« 

He has planiusl many ways of llif^ht.®'* 

11 this was so, it was clear that the s[)(;(;ial and (■ha.rn.c.teristie glory of 
man dilfers from that of the gods; that through his vc'.ry r<;sem'bla,ue(! 
to them he is lia-ccd to liml his own fullihrxml, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, be tlu; same as theirs, 'J'hough a,( tiim-s (hey allow 
him to .share their ble.ssings, in the (aid he must light a,lone. So, de¬ 
spite their belief in the divine ehamaits in man, the (Jreeks ga,ve him 
his own ant/!, which is to do his utmost with his huimin nal uir, a,ml in 
this they detracted in no w!i,y from his glory, but felt lha.l at his best 
he deserves honour almost comparable with tha,t of the /-ods but in¬ 
dependent ol it, dilferent from it, and reserved lor him ahme. I le is 
neither a beast nor a god, and th.at is why he is st range and wonder¬ 
ful. 

The gods live for ever and jnirsue their unceasing activities in lime, 
but man conies soon and suddenly to tin, end, and viay few (Ireeks 
would have believed that it is jiossible for him after de.ath to share as 
an equal in the bliss of the gods. Most would have thought tha,l, if 
there is an after-life at all, it is unlikely to be a prolonga,tion or a lidler 
version ol life in this world. I'hey liiund the completion of men’s 
efforts elsewhere than in hopes ol reward, or even ofnaiewed iictivity. 
This was that, whereas the gods are, literally, everlasting, a man who 
had done something really worth doing passes outside lime into a 
timeless condition, in which his aret^ is fixed and permanent. I’he 
Greeks did not explain this very clearly or trouble about its implica¬ 
tions, but it lies behind their statues, their (epitaphs, tlnur fun<;raJ 
Ukythoi, their gravestones, above all their songs which recall a man as 
he was at his triumphant best and enshrine him in the memory of 
later generations against the enmity of time. 'X’hc man st) r<;mcm- 
bered was the true man, the essential self, who by his ex(;rtions had 
found his full range and passed outside the changing pattern of Jus de- 
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vclopiiicMl into lii.'i nhiinaUi rualUy. (Idlcbration invisible memorials 
Of in aoiij' f'uvc an appropnaU; c.rown to a man’s career, but they 
were woi'tli nnlliinj' iCIie had not won thorn hy his deserts. What mat- 
(cml wa.'i (hat ho ahonid (idlil his human arcM and attain his own 
kind ol'poHia.tion in holiif^ (.ndy hinisoll'. This is his special, his unique 
pfivilof',0, and il is inchatd worth having; Icir it depends on the full use 
of fanidlics whic.li can easily ho allowed to lie idle and are brought 
into action only hy some poworlid conviction or passionate impulse 
towards a distant and ollon unattainable goal. 

In iln^ dawn ofdtaxk history Achilles knows that he is fated to die 
young, but, indiko the Babylonian hero, Gilgamesh, who to the last 
s(ruf'g;lcs to osoapo from (hsith, he accepts his doom. Though he has 
the blood of a, p;oddoss in him, and though he surpasses all other men 
in his prodip,ions powers, he has no ambition to be a god. He 
accpiicsccs in his lnnna.n state, which presents its own challenge and 
(dfors its own j;hu'y- I emhodios the heroic outlook of the Greeks in 
that ho uses his su|)(;rb (ptalifu^s to reali/,e the fullness ofhis manhood. 
Thongh ho is hilly con.scious of his gifts, he accepts with proud 
resignation (ho doom tha,t awaits him: 

See what a man I am also, liolli strong and comely to look on. 

(h-oat, was (lu^ father that bred mo, a goddess the mother who bore me; 
But over mo stand doalh and fato’.s overmastering power. 

To mo a dawn shall oomo, or a noontide hour, or an evening, 

Whon somo man shall doprivo mo of life in the heat of the battle, 
Shooting at mo with a spoar or an arrow sped from a bow-string.®® 

In tho Ihuning sunset of Greek history, Alexander saw himself as a 
second Aeliilles and carried his conquests to lands of which no his¬ 
torical Achilles can ever liavc heard. In his irresistible march from 
victory to victory, he showed no embarrassment when he was hailed 
by an Egyptian oracle as the son ol Zeus Ammon; and later, when he 
had tasted to the full of unprecedented power, he asked the Greek 
cities to honour him as a god. Like Achilles, he died young, having 
done far more than any other man could have done and leaving be¬ 
hind him a renown which was for centuries to haunt the imaginations 
olTsurope and Asia. Yet in claiming, with whatever private reserva¬ 
tions, to be a god, Alexander rejected his Greek heritage. A late 
legend, which is not likely to be more than a legend, tells that, when at 
Babylon in his last sickness he knew that he was dying, he crawled out 
at midnight on all fours to drown himself in the Euphrates, hoping 
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that his body would be lost and tliat ukui would believe tiuu be was 
in truth immortal. His att<;inpt liiiled. His wili; broup,bt liiiii b:u;k 
to die in his bed, and all knew lb,at be was otdy a luaii."" 'I'be story is 
a myth which points a moral. 'I'Ik; imi(|ue splendour ol'lln; Hreeks is 
that, with all their sense of the divine (pialities in inaii a,nd of bis 
closeness to the gods, they knew that In; was not and eonld not be a 
god, and they were content and [n’ond that In; should find his own 
magnificence and be ready to live and die (in' it. 
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